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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 


A. J. K. begs to inform “ a constant 
Reader,” that he apprehends “ he is per- 
fectly correct in his conception that the 
Scala Chronica in question is alone to be 
found in Leland’s Collectanea, where por- 
tions of it are printed under the title of 
** Notable thinges translatid out into Ing- 
lisch, by John Lelande, oute of a booke 
called Scala Chronica, the which a certain 
loglisch man taken in werre prisoner, and 
broughte to Edingeburgh in Scotland, did 
translate out of French ryme into French 
prose.” The passage A. J. K. cited in 
his remarks, evidently could vot belong to 
the Scala Chronica ; for that book, it ap- 
pears, was not written in Latin. The 
quotation A. J. K. has given was selected 
from some historical collections he has en- 
deavoured to form relative to the College 
of St. Martin-le-Grand. In the hurry of 
transcription, ‘ Scala Chron.” was affixed 
to the passage instead of ‘*Ex veteri codice 
Roffensis monasterii, Fundationes monas- 
teriorum. Leland’s Collectanea, vo!. IV. 
p-71.” The passage from Scala Chronica, 
which appertains to the subject, and 
should have been given, runs thus :— 
«King Cadwallein was founder of the 
College of St. Martin’s, in the West part 
of London.” Leland’s Collect. vol. I. 512. 

A J.K. would feel exceedingly obliged to 
any Correspondent who might inform him 
whether the Register of the College of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, described by Tanner, as 
written on vellum, consisting of a hund 


1680,” 24mo. pp. 102. It is dedicated 
to the Right Worshipful Sir Henry An- 
drews, Baronet, and the Lady Elizabeth 
his wife ; but the author has not subscribed 
his name. He speaks of their having 
nursed up this and many other children ; 
but as she is spoken of in the title-page as 
their only child, we must suppose that all 
the others were then dead. Then follows 
a Latin Epitaph, but whether placed on a 
monument or tomb-stone, is not said. 
Some poetry on her death follows, and 
then an English poetical Epitaph; but 
whether really placed to her memory, is 
not said. Young as she was, she appears 
to have been entirely absorbed in atten- 
tion to Religion. She inculcated it on 
her servants and poor neighbours, whom 
she visited at their houses, and to whom 
she was very charitable. On ber death- 
bed she asked her parents whether she 
had any thing of her own to dispose of; 
and having received their consent to it, 
she desired that the chancel of Lathbury 
should be paved with marble, and that 
401. should be given to the Poor of New- 
port Pagnel, and 15/. to those of Lathbury. 
—The author, speaking of the little care 
she took for the adorning ber body, says, 
** some are so vain in this, that the work- 
manship of God, with all decent adorning, 
will not content them, but they must also 
spot and plaister their faces, &c.” 

M: observes, the form of ordaining or 





leaves, and lodged with the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, be still in exist- 
ence, and by what means access to it 
might be obtained, if it should still re- 
main. An ordinary application, however 
respectful and explanatory, would not 
succeed, But the difficulty is probably 
the effect of precaution. 

In answer to V. K. M. p. 2, “ who 
wishes to know why Ozford obtained the 
name Rhedycina 2?” D, 1. observes, “that 
if he had consulted any of the members 
of Jesus College in that University, they 
could. have told. him that it is a British 
word latinized — Rhyd ychen—Oxenford, 
by which name it is still known in the 
principality.” [See the word fally ex- 
pained in our vol. LXX. 920, 1156.] 

Z. in reply to Larasvurtensis, (p. 2), 
says, ‘The Life of Mrs. Margaret An- 
drews of Lathbury, 1680,” is now before 
me. The title is, “ The Life and Death of 
Mrs. Margaret Andrews, the only child of 
Sir Henry Andrews, Baronet, and the 
Lady Elizabeth his wife, of Lathbury, in 
the County of Bucks, who died May 4th, 
1680, in the 14th year of her age. Lon- 
don, printed for Nath. Ponder, at the Pea- 
cock in the Poultry, near the Church, 


ation of an Archbishop or Bishop, 
is in the English language, and printed 
with the larger Prayer Books. The words 
“nolo epigcopari,” are not in this so- 
lemuity. He inquires, if used at present, 
where are they to be found? 

Our Correspondent “ Rambler,” p. 38, 
who thought himself hoaxed at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, is referred to vol. LXXX. ii. 
p. 322, for an engraving of the Seal-ring 
in question, probably Shakspeare’s, with 
a description of it, by Mr. R. B. Wheeler. 

J. Trestove requests that some of our 
Readers would be so obliging as to point 
out to him any sources from which he may 
derive information relative to the rise and 
progress of two places of amusement, viz. 
Mary-le-Bone Gardens, and the Pantheon ; 
by whom established, and the particular 
purposes for which they were originally 
intended. [Mr. Treslove is referred to 
Malcolm’s ** Manners and Customs of Lon- 
don during the Eighteenth Century.”] 

A, B. C. is requested to send any ad- 
dress he pleases to Rev. H. Berkin, Fo- 
rest of Dean, Gloucester, and the desired 
information will be readily given. 

Character of Dr. Cyrit Jackson, in 
our next; with a review of “ Gocmacoc 
Hatt,” &c. &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urpan, Oct. 1. 
I HAVE within the last few months 

travelled over a considerable part 
of England and Wales; io some dis- 
tricts, which I well knew many years 
since, I was struck with surprize to 
find how little alteration was visible, 
either in the people or their habita- 
tions;—and I take up my pen, through 
the medium of your Miscellany, to 
make a few remarks on the general 
State of Society at the present time, 
as compared with that of former pe- 
riods, and to contradict the falla- 
cious assertion which some persons 
now make, that a great majority of 
the inhabitants of this Country are 
much more distressed, and leas satis- 
fied with our Constitution and the 
general state of things, than either 
during the late War, or previous to 
its commencement, 

Any one who will divest himself of 
prejudice, and take the trouble fairly 
and impartially to inguire into and 
consider the present situations and 
opinions of the inhabitants of this 
Country generally, will, in my judg- 
ment, determine that such an asser- 
tion is not founded in fact. Many 
inland parts of England were but lit- 
tle affected by the War, excepting in 
as much as they were burthened with 
additional taxes (greater than they 
now pay), and deprived of the means 
of keeping down the price of labour, 
without any of those advantages which 
the War created in other districts; so 
that their condition, during the War, 
was worse than either before it, or at 
the present time. It appears to me, 
that the inhabitants of some inland 
towns are as little altered, either in 
their sentiments, their manners, or 
their habits, for the last forty years, 
as it is possible to imagine; and even 
their houses and their furniture re- 
main nearly the same; although in the 


resorts of gaiety and fashion, in great 
commercial towns, and on our most 
public roads, the scene, within that 
period, has been completely changed, 
whereas of late on the Continent of 
Europe, Englishmen have become 
notorious for luxurious accommoda- 
tions of every description, to the en- 
couragement of viciated habits, and 
high charges. Itseems to be natu- 
ral tous all, to look back on past 
pleasures and advantages with much 
partiality ; and with too little regard 
do we mark the progress of those 
events which promote our present 
comforts. Make but a fair allowance 
for this inclination of the human 
mind, and for the unavoidable and 
natural effects of a long War, and you 
will find mach satisfaction in this 
Country. 

I have been employed in active life 
for many years (but never by Govern- 
ment), and have occasionally mixed 
with persons of almost every descrip- 
tion. I have marked with much at- 


‘tention the bearings and windings of 


the human mind; and whether I judge 
from my own observations, for near 
fifty years, or from records of those 
who have bequeathed their senti- 
ments to succeeding generations, it 
appears to me evident, that the opi- 
nion of mankind in general, as well 
as their disposition, is less altered than 
the generality of men admit. 

No doubt opinions vary according 
to the circumstances of the times ;— 
like water, they are agitated and fluc- 
tuated; but, iike the same element, 
by degrees they find their proper 
level. To form any thing like a cor- 
rect judgment of the proportion of 
the distressed and discontented at this 
time, compared with those of the 
past, requires not only a_ general 
knowledge of the present state of the 
Country, but extensive information, 

as 
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as to former periods. It would fill a 
volume, instead of a short letter, to 
state the result of such research ; but 
we should find nothing in the history 
of former reigns, or in the occur 
rences of the present, to justify an 
assertion that the people of this king- 
dom, as a nation, have been better 
off, or much better satisfied, than at 
present. 

There are at this time many excel- 
Jent supporters of our Church and 
State to be found among our nobility 
and gentry, who live with content- 
ment, and promote it aronnd them. 
In less exalted stations of society, 
there are many in affluence aud inde- 
pendence, others exercising a course 
of industry, and others in retired or 
social life, living with all the com- 
fort and contentment which is com- 
mon to the human races and I trust 
thére is yet a large proportion of well- 
disposed mechanics and labourers who 
enjoy all the comforts which, gene- 
rally speaking, are attendant on their 
humble stations, and who know no- 
thing of, or despise the refractory 
spirit which prevails in some of our 
manufacturing districts. 

I give it as my decided opinion (not 
hastily formed), that a great majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of this Country 
partake of as much prosperity, con- 
tentment, and happiness, as was found 
in our various situations twenty years 
since, or in those of our predecessors, 
at earlier periods. And I also assert, 
that a large majority of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales are friendly 
to our preseat Government, and a 
still larger majority would, on any 
trying occasion, firmly support our 
envied Constitution. 

With much regret do I observe 
that discontent is iar too prevalent 
among our young men. Born in the 
early part of a long War, they heard 
of the blessings of Peace, but never 
considered the attendant  conse- 
quences. The difficulty of procuring 
desirable employment is certainly 
much increased ; the Navy and Army 
are as it were full, the Professions 
are crowded, and Mercantile and 
other situations are at present less 
plentiful, and less advantageous. But 
these are results which former times 
have known; they are satural and 
unavoidable consequences: those who 
have the meass must be content to 
pass their time in peaceful frugality, 


and others must accept such situa- 
tions as can be procured, and live ac- 
cordingly. Jt is not in this Country 
only that the economy of things has 
been deranged, nor is the want of 
employment for young mea, or dis- 
tress among the ree classes, here 
only to be deplored. 

To keep in check the present dis- 
turbers of the public peace, may be 
easy; to reform the present mad- 
headed Reformers, is impossible: but 
the wisdom of our wisest Legislators 
and our Magistracy, will be most be- 
neficially directed to the formation 
of some effectual barrier against the 
diabolical doctrines with which these 
rebellious subjects are using every 
means in their power to poison the 
minds of the rising generation; they 
strike at the root of moral rectitude, 
and of all that is sacred and valuable 
in society. 1 much fear (and with 
reluctance name it) that either the 
present system of general education, 
or our boasted Liberty of the Press, 
must be restrained; and whether | 
consider the welfare of this Country 
in a moral, a religious, or a political 
point of view, still such unwelcome 
restriction appears to be essentially 
connected with our future prosperity. 
The foundation of the Christian Reli- 
gion, | confidently trust, is too firm 
to be shaken; but in vain will the 
laudable intentions of the distributors 
of the Holy Scriptures be exercised 
in the Jower classes of society, in vain 
will they attempt effectually to as- 
suage the mind of the Poor by reli- 
gious instruction and consolation, un- 
less it be possible to stop the present 
extensive circulation of irreligious 
and seditious Publications ;—let them 
remember the parable of the sower— 
“ the weeds sprang up and choaked 
it;” and equally in vain will our Na- 
tional and our Sunday Schools have 
been instituted, if deistical men are 
suffered to mix with the children 
there taught, and without restraint, 
under the specious veil of Freedom, 
insidiously to inculcate such evil doc- 
trines as release the mind from all re- 
spousibility. Thus in vain would the 
priociples of our excellent Church, or 
the tenets of the various Sects of 
Christian Dissenters, be taught to 
many of those who are now learning 
to read the Bible, if Christianity itself 
as to be misrepresented with impu- 
nity, and the lower orders are to be 

instructed 
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instructed (as at present in some of 
our populous towns), that all Religion 
is a political imposition invented to 
keep them in subjection and poverty! 
In Wales the lower classes, gene- 
rally speaking, are orderly and well 
satisfied; the Scriptures have been 
distributed with good effect, because 
no seditious, false, and wicked pamph- 
lets have yet been printed in their native 
language, and the evil consequences 
of their circulation seems unknown 
or unthoughbt of among the Poor. 
The various inconveniences to 
which our bodies as well as our cir- 
cumstances are liable in this world, 
are to our mortal sight inconsistent 
with the goodness of God, unless we 
admit them ordained by his Almighty 
power to promote our ultimate ad- 
vantage; the hardships which exist in 
some parts of this country evidently 
are at this time operating to remedy 
evils of an opposite nature. I well 
remember full twenty years since that 
it was acommon observation among 
Manufacturers, Actificers, and Agri- 
cullurists, that the high price of la- 
bour would be the ruin of this Coun- 
try; and well might such result be 
dreaded, when the labourer would 
work but four days in the week, and 
spend the remainder of his time in 
drunkenness and dissipated habits 
(was his family better off than at pre- 
sent?), and when the husbandman 
would quit the farm on which his fa- 
ther had spent a peaceful life, unless 
he received almost a perpetual ad- 
vance of wages. High wages and 
plenty of work then encouraged early 
marriages, and also the invention of 
machinery of almost every descrip- 
tion; the effect of these circumstances 
is now in full operation. But 1 ven- 
ture to assert, that at the above pe- 
riod, there was not more satisfaction, 
or more persons (generally speaking) 
who possessed the common comforts 
of lite, than at present. The high 
wages then obtained created a desire 
for unprecedented earnings, and which 
desire, as well as the mode of living 
then adopted, is not easily forgotten ; 
and until the formation of the human 
mind can be amended (as Mr. Owen 
supposes it may be), or rather until 
it shall please God to alter the course 
of this world, such causes must and 
will produce their corresponding ef- 
fects. Amicus. 
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ConTRasr BETWEEN DeEIsM AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. Urnsan, Blandford, Oct. 14. 
ONG had I flattered myself that 
the publication of Thos. Paine’s 

* Age of Reason” had done a never- 
failing service to the world, by calling 
forth that highly-estimable Auswer, 
**The Apology for the Bible,” by 
the late Bishop Watson, an Answer 
which exposed in their proper colours, 
and as there was reason to believe, 
put to silence many of the bold and 
unqualified objections of the first- 
mentioned Writer. The apparently 
unfortunate revival of the argument 
may, I trust, yet call forth the endea- 
vours of some other advocate for re- 
vealed Religion, who in the event 
may still further prove the accuracy 
of the assertion, “* Magna est Veritas, 
et prevalebil.” At any rate, it is to 
be hoped that a large circulation will 
be given, at a low price, to the ani- 
mated Reply of the Bishop. Mean- 
time it may not be without its use to 
extract that beautiful passage from 
the above Work, wherein the supe- 
riority of Christianity to Deism is 
most forcibly and concisely exhibited. 
“ There is nothing in Deism but what is 

in Christianity, but there is much in Chris- 
tianity that is not in Deism. The Chris- 
tian has no doubt concerning a future 
state; every Deist, from Plato to Thomas 
Paine, is on this subject overwhelmed 
with doubts insupefable by haman rea- 
son. The Christian has no misgivings as 
to the pardon of sin through the interces- 
sion of a Mediator; the Deist is harassed, 
lest the moral justice of God should de- 
mand, with inexorable rigour, punishment 
for transgression. The Christian has no 
doubt concerning the lawfulness aud effi- 
cacy of prayer; the Deist is disturbed on 
this point by abstract considerations con- 
cerning the goodness of God, which wants 
not to be entreated, concerning his fore- 
sight which has no need of our informa- 
tion, concerning his immutability which 
cannot be changed through our supplica- 
tion. The Christian has assurance that 
the Spirit of God will help his infirmities ; 
the Deist does not deny that God may 
have access to the human mind, but he 
has no ground to believe the fact of his 
either enlightening the understanding, in- 
fluencing the will, or purifying the heart.” 


It may appear presumption in me 
to add to the above any further elu- 
cidation of the subject. Supposing 
myself, however, to have to do with 

those 
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those whose minds are impartially 
disposed to weigh the merits of the 
question, I would add,—the Christian's 
hope of future existence is not only 
ascertained by the Gospel, but the 
nature of his enjoyments hereafter 
defined, as clearly as present circum- 
stances can permit. Shall any thing 
be impossible to Him who created all 
things? Shall not He who gave life 
at first, have power, when he bas 
taken it away, to restore it? Shall 
not He who can controul all Nature, 
be able to re-unite those particles of 
matter which may be requisite to 
qualify me for the glories of that fu- 
ture world, where there shall be no 
more sorrow, nor pain, nor sin; but 
God shall wipe away all tears from 
my eyes, and make me completely 
happy iu His presence, where is ful- 
ness of joy, and at His right hand 
where are pleasures for evermore? 
He can, and will. In that blessed 
abode, nothing shall be found to hurt 
or to destroy. The spirits of the 
just made perfect shall there unite 
in services suited to their immortal 
natures, before the Throne of God 
and of the Lamb. The wicked, who 
here so often subvert the laws of or- 
der, and deface the creation of God 
by their licentious conduct, shall there 
at length cease from troubling, and 
the weary be at rest. I shall behold 
the Almighty face to face, being pre- 
sented spotless through the merits of 
my Redeemer, before his presence 
with exceeding joy, owned, accepted, 
and blessed by Him who died that I 
might live again.—Contrast with all 
this, the highest hope of the Deist, 
and we shall find it summed up in 
these few words:—To be we know 
not what, we know not where, through 
that mercy of which we have no as- 
surance, upless we find it in the Gos- 
pel *; for, be it remembered, that 
this alone brings life and immortality 
to light; that this, and this alone 
“tells us (to use the words of the 
learned Prelate, before referred to), 
what we are all most concerned 
to know, that we shall certuinly be 
raised from the dead, that we shall 


* How far we may forfeit our claim to 
this mercy, when we refuse to receive it 
on those terms on which it is offered, let 
the Deist well consider. The true antient 
Theist would gladly have received and 
cherished it. 


Deism and Christianity contrasied.—Gay’s Chair. [Oct. 


certainly live for ever, and that while 
we live here, it is possible for us to 
do much towards the rendering that 
eternal life an happy one.” 
Yours, &c. M. CuambERuIn. 
ee 

Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Oct. 16. 
Met of your Readers are doubt- 

less aware that the. Poet Gay 
was anative of Barnstaple. A curiously 
formed Chair has lately been disco- 
vered there, which appears incon- 
testibly to have been his property: on 
examination of this piece of turniture, 
a private drawer was found which 
contained various documents and in- 
teresting papers, some of them in the 
hand-writing of the Poet. The dis- 
covery was made by a cabinet-maker 
of Barnstaple; the papers are the 
property of Mr. Henry Lee, who in- 
teads publishing some of them, under 
the title of ** Gay’s Chair.” 

Mr. Lee is already known to the 
publick, as author of “ Poetic Im- 
pressions;” ‘* Dash,” a tale; “ Caleb 
Quotem,” &c. 


Descriplion. 

Under the arms of the Chair are 
drawers, with the necessary imple- 
ments for writing ; each drawer turn- 
ing on a pivot, and has attached to it 
a brass candlestick. ; 

The wooden leaf, at the hack, for 
reading or writing upon, may be 
raised or depressed, at the student's 
pleasure. 

Under the seat in front, is a drawer 
fur books or papers; and behind it is 
the aaeel or private drawer, in 
which was found the manuscripts. It 
is curiously fastened by a small 
wooden bolt, connected with a rod 

in 
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in front, not perceivable till the 
larger drawer is removed. The Chair 
is made of dark-coloured mahogany, 
and considering its antiquity in pretty 
good repair. E. Epwarps. 
———— 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 6. 
AS your pages are occasionally de- 
voted to the preservation of 
Letters from eminent men, I send you 
copies of two Letlers from the author 
of the “ Seasons” to two of his sis- 
ters. These letters have never ap- 
peared in any edition of bis Works. 
The original of the first is in my pos- 
session; the second was copied some 
years ago from the original in the 
ossession of the late Rev. James 
ell, minister of Coldstream, a nephew 
of the Poet’s. Thomson had three 
sisters, viz. Elizabeth, married to the 
Rev. Mr. Bell, minister of Strathaven; 
Jean, married to Mr. Thomson, rec- 
tor of the Grammar School at La- 
nark ; and » Married to Mr. 
Craig, father to the ingenious Archi- 
tect, who planned the New Town of 
Edinburgh. (See Boswell’s Life of 
Jobnson, vol. 111. p.151, 2d edit. 8vo). 
Yours, &c. A Constant Reaper. 
* Dear Sister, ae a te 
“1 have been very busy of late in 
finishing a Play*, which will, I be- 
lieve, be acted here this season: this 
is the reason | have not hitherto an- 
swered your two last. Asto the money 
I promised you lately, and which you 
say will enable you to live at Edia- 
burgh pretty comfortably, you may 
chuse how, and in what manner you 
will have it paid, which shall be ac- 
cordingly done. If Baillie Hamilton 
will advance it to you, let me be in- 
formed by your next, and I will im- 
mediately write to him for that pur- 
se. What other things you ask, 1 
will send by the first proper opportu- 
nity. Assure yourselves that nothing 
in my power to render your lives com- 
fortable, and (if I can) happy, shall be 
neglected. Remember me kindly to 
sisters, and all friends. Let me bear 
from you upon receipt of this. Be- 
lieve me to be ever your most affec- 
tionate brother, James THomson. 
“To Mrs. Jean Thomsvn, at the Rev. 
Mr. Gusthart’s House in Edinburgh.” 





* The play here mentioned was his 
Agamemnon, which was brought upon 
the stage in 1758, 


Two Original Letters from Thomson the Poet. 
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From Mr. Thomson to his Sister 
Elizabeth. 
** My Dear Sister, 

“I received a Letter from Mr. 
Robert Bell, Minister of Strathaven, 
in which he asks my consent to his 
marriage with you. Mr. Gasthart 
acquainted me with this some time 
ago ; to whose Letter I have returned 
an answer, which he tells me be has 
showed you both. I entirely agree 
to this marriage, as 1 find it to be a 
marriage of inclination, and founded 
upon long acquaintance and mutual 
esteem. Your behaviour hithertu 
has been such as gives me very great 
satisfaction, in the small assistance [ 
have been able to afford you. Now 
you are going to enter upon a vew 
state of life, charged with higher 
cares aud duties, 1 need not advise 
you how to behave in it, since you 
are so near Mr. Gusthart, who, by 
his good counsel and friendly assist- 
ance, has been so kind to you all 
along; only | must chiefly recom- 
mend to you to cultivate, by every 
method, that union of hearts, that 
agreement and sympathy of tempers, 
ia which consisis the true happiness 
of the marriage state. The economy 
and gentle mauagement of a family is 
a woman's natural province, and from 
that her best praise arises. You will 
apply yourself thereto as it becomes 
a good and virtuous wife. I dare say 
I need not put you in mind of having 
a just and grateful sense of, and fu- 
ture confidence in, the gooduess af 
God, who has been to you a “ father 
to the fatherless.” Tho’ you will 
hereafter be more immediately under 
the protection of another, yet you 
may always depend upon the sincere 
friendship, and tenderest good offices 
of your most affectionate brother, 

* Jauus THomson. 
“ By last post I wrote to Jeany 
about the affairs she mentioned to me. 
Remember me kindly to all friends.” 
— 
Mr. Urpan, Oct. 7. 

HE learned world are sufficieni!y 

acquainted with the objections 
which have been urged against Pope's 
Translation of Homer; and it is much 
to be regretted, that in so beautiful a 
version greater fidelity to the origi- 
nal has not been preserved. For the 
elegant turn of some of his periods, 
aud for the insertion of some “Ovidian 
graces,” 
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graces,” not to be found in the text, 
a plausible excuse has been offered in 
the consideration of the difference of 
the two languages, and the amplifica- 
tion which rhyme requires. Thus he 
has rendered the following verse-in 
this manner : 

“Tay J iva ov Avow, wyly pay nat 

yeas Erucw.”—Lliad, A. 29. 


¢¢ Till time shall rifle ev'ry youthful grace, 
And age dismiss ber from my cold em- 
brace.” 


This, though it is an amplification of 

the original, is yet very beautiful; 

but io his translation of the concluding 

lines of the same book, he appears to 

have totally forgotten the sense of 

one verse. The learned Reader will 

judge :— 

“" Zevs dt mpos Ov Alyxos HE Orvperios 
asepowrnins, 

"Eyba @apos xn)’, OTE poy yaAuxs 
Uarvos ixcivos” 

“Eve xacOevs” cevecb cts” max od, xXpvrdbz0~ 
voc “Hon.""—Iliad, A. 609—611. 

“Jove on his couch reclin’d his awful 


head, 
And Juno slumber’d on the golden bed,” 


It is evident that the line “Ey9a aweipos, 
&c. is left unnoticed by the Trans- 
lator. A judicious expansion or de- 
coration of the text may in some 
cases be allowed, but an omission of 
the sense in translating, is an unpar- 
donable fault. The followivg lines, 
pmaee. though inferior to the 

eauty of Pope, may come nearer to 
the original : 


** The accustom’d couch receiv’d the 

Olympian King, [wing, 
Where late the power of Sleep, with balmy 
The god compress’d, while near the splen- 


did bed {head.” 
A golden couch supports his consort’s 
Yours, &c. Cc. W. 


Original Letter of Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawny, Bart. Bishop of Winchester, 
to Mr. Archdeacon Echard. 
¢ Sir, Chelsea, Feb. 16, 1718-9. 

3 OU having in one of the news- 

papers, acknowledged a mis- 
take in relation to the Hampden Fa- 
mily *, I am sure, by your very valu- 
able History t, you have that true 
concern for the honour of our Church, 
that you will not refuse to do justice 
to the seven tower’d Bishops (at 
least, to me and the rest of us who 
were sent to the Tower), whom you 
have represented to have invited over 
the then Prince of Orange. To con- 
vince you that you have been misled, 

I send you a copy of my letter, wrote 

to the late Bishop of Worcester + on 

that subject, and his Lordship’s an- 
swer by his son, the Chancellor of 

Worcester, he not being able to write 

himself, 

*] leave this to your consideration ; 
and am your affectionate friend an 
brother, Jonar. WINCHESTER. 

*“T have very good authorily to 
believe not ove Bishop of England 
wrote to invite him over, though in 
his Declaration they were said to 
have done so.” 

—— 

De Tuirtewate states, that about the 
20th Eliz., Katherine, daughter and sole 
heir of Nicholas Carus of Kendal, Esq. 
was married to Rowland Philipson of Cal- 
garth in the county of Westmoreland, 
Esq. He would be grateful to any of 
our Correspondents to say, who his mo- 
ther and grandmother (by the father’s 
side) were. 

“An occasional Correspondent,” (p. 
194), enquires respecting an Essay on 
Duelling; T. W. presumes be must al- 
lude to Mr. Iley’s two Prize Essays on 
Duelling and Gaming, published at Cam- 
bridge, in separate pamphlets, thirty years 
ago; and which are now reprinted with a 
third Essay on Suicide,-im a single 8vo 
volume. 





* The following appeared in the Post-Poy, Feb. 7, 1718-19: 

“* Whereas I have been some time since inform’d in Publick, and of late in Private, 
that I have given offence to the family of the Hampdens, in the second volume of my 
History of England, page 415, line 28, &c. in which I was misled by Mr, Sanderson’s 
History of King Charles the First, page 623; I here freely acknowledge my error ; 


and I promise to expunge that passage in the next edition of my History. 


I farther 


promise to do the same with respect to any other mistake or fault that shall before that 
time be fairly and justly charged upon me, since no man ought to be ashamed of do- 
ing justice, [ shali ever think the retracting of an error less dishonourable, than the 


persisting in it. 
+ “ The History of England.” 


Lau 
¢ Bp. Lloyd. 


Ecuarp.” 


Mr 
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Mr. UrsBan, Dec. 24, 1816. 

, village of East Meon is situ- 

ated in a beautifully romantic 
country, diversified with large aod 
lofty hills, which are scattered in the 
most picturesque manner. From their 
summits, beautiful views open in va- 
rious directions. The soil at their 
base consists of rock and marl, 
abounding in cornua ammonis, and 
other marine remains, both in their 
natural and fossil state. 

Immediately above the Church, on 
the North side, rises a steep hill of 
considerable height (part of which 
7 in the View), on the side 
of which the Church stands. (See 
Plate I.) 

East Meon is a vicarage, of which 
the Bishops of Winchester have been 
from. time immemorial the appro- 
priators and patrons*. It is one of 
the most extensive parishes in the 
county. The appellation of Meon, 
Mean, Mene, or Menes, is of remote 
antiquity. Camden supposes it to 
have been derived from the Mean- 
vari, “* whose country,” says he, “ to- 
gether with the Isle of Wight, Edil- 
walch, King of the South Saxons, re- 
ceived from Wulpher, King of the 
Mercians, who was his godfather; 
and at his baptism, gave him this, as 
a token of adoption. Their country 
is now divided into three hundreds, 
with a very little change from the 
original name, viz. Meansborough 
(now Meonstoke), East Meon, and 
West Meont.” Gale, quoted by 
Camden, supposes the name to have 
been deriyed from the appellation 
Iceni-Magni, or Ceni Magni, men- 
tioned by Cesar}. A late eminent 
Antiquary informs us that “ the two 
villages of the name of.Meon, now 
distinguished by East and West, were, 
in the Confessor’s and Conqueror’s 
time, known by the general name of 
Mene or Menes, and gave their name 
to this hundred §.” 


The Church is cruciform. It has 





* “They are entered in that antient re- 
cord Domesday as the property of the 
Bishops of Winchester.” Gough, Archzol. 
vol. XIII. p. 183.—See Warner’s Domes- 
day for Hampshire, pp. 48—50. 

+ Camden’s Brit. vol. I. p.217, edit. 
Gibs. 1772. 

¢ Bell. Gall. lib. 5. p. 17. 

§ Gough, Archeol. vol. X. p. 183. 


Gent. Maa. October, 1819. 


Q 
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a side-aile, both to the nave and chan- 
cel. This side-aile has evidently been 
added since the erection of the Church. 
It is divided from the nave and chan- 
cel by pointed arches. The length 
of the Church is about 110 feet, the 
breadth about 36 feet, the length of 
the transept about 61 feet. At the 
intersection of the body and tran- 
septs rises from massive piers and 
arches below, an elegant Norman 
tower. The windows of the tower 
are richly embellished with the chevron 
and billet mouldings, the whole style 
greatly resembling that of the tower 
of Winchester Cathedral, erected by 
Walkelin, about 1080*. In one of 
the windows on the South side, h 

the Tintinnabulum, or Saint's Beil, 
which is quite plain, and without any 
inscription. Above the windows are 
circular apertures richly ornamented 
in the same style as the windows 
themselves. The spire (which ap- 
pears to be of considerable antiquity) 
is an incongruous addition to the 
Norman tower, though it forms a 
beautiful object in the surrounding 
scenery. The South and West doors 
are both Norman, the former plain, 
the latter more ornamented. At the 
West end of the nave is some antient 
carved and painted wood-work, evi- 
dently removed from some other 
place; and which, I conjecture, was 
part of the rood-loft. Fragments of 
this, elegantly carved, still exist in 
other parts of the Church. Against 
the N. W. pier of the tower stands an 
elegant stone pulpit. The reading- 
desk is ornamented with pointed 
arches. As reading-desks are of com- 
paratively modern introduction, i. e. 
since the Reformation +t, this, per- 
haps, is somewhat singular. The 
East window is large and handsome. 
It contains a fine piece of painted 
glass, bearing the arms of the see of 
Winchester, impaled with Argent, a 
Lion rampant sable. On each side 
of this window, on the outside, are 
shields, the one bearing the arms of 
the see of Winchester; the other, 
those of Bishop Langton, who died 
in 1500+; from which, as well as 
from the style of the great Eastern 





* Milner’s Winchester, vol. I. p. 194. 
+ See Wheatly on the Common Prayer, 
p- 111. 
} See Grose’s Antiq. vol, II. p. 224. 
window, 
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window, it may be conjectured that 
he rebuilt this part of the Church. 
The side-aile of the chancel, or side- 
chancel, appears to have been used 
asa Chapels as the steps of the altar, 
and the bracket for pe the 
holy water-bason, are still remaining. 

he Church has undergone con- 
siderable alterations, probably at va- 
rious periods. y one of the ori- 
ginal circular-headed windows re- 
mains; and the Poiated style prevails 
throughout, excepting in the piers 
and arches supporting the tower. 

But the most interesting object in 
this Church is the antient Font, which 
from its celebrity, is probably known 
to many of your Antiquarian Readers, 
as one of the most curious in the 
kingdom. It consists of a block of 
black marble about three feet square, 
and 15 inches deep; and exhibits on 
its South and West side, the history 
of the creation and fall of man, and 
his expulsion from Paradise, displayed 
im r sculpture.—To avoid tres- 
passing on your valuable pages, I 
must refer, for a full account of this 
interesting relick of antiquity, to 
Archeologia, vol. X. p. 183, where is 
a detailed account by Mr. Gough, 
accompanied by a plate. I would 
observe, however, that the figures 
which be there styles dragons, birds, 
&c. are well elucidated by Dr. Mil- 
ner, who, in describing the celebrated 
Font at Winchester Cathedral (which 
this greatly resembles), denominates 
similar figures, salamanders, emblems 
of fire; and doves —- into the 
sacred chrism, descriptive of the Holy 
Ghost; alluding to the words of St. 
Matthew, ‘‘ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, and with fire*.” 
The same eminent Antiquary refers 
to the portal represented on this font 
as a specimen of the architecture of 
our Saxon ancestors, at a period an- 
tecedent to the Norman conquest, and 
even as early as the ninth century t. 

From the will of the pious and 
munificent Wykeham, it appears that 
East Meon partook of his bounty, 
“Item lego consimili modo Eccl# 
de Estmeone unum aliud portiforium 
dicte capelle mez, et unum calicem.” 

At a small distance S. E. of the 
Church, there are the remains of an 





* St. Matt. chap. iii. v. 2.—See Hist. 
of Winchester, vol. II. p. 76. 


+ Eccles. Archit. pp. 29 and 31. 
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antient mansion, which are in several 

respects very interesting ; of which I’ 

may send you an account hereafter. 
Yours, &e. Cuarnies Waxtens. 


— 
F 


Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 7, 1816. 
Ts village of East Meon, Hants, 
is of high antiquity, situated at 
the foot of a lofty and stupendous 
hill, at the side extremity of a valley, 
inters with rich meadows, nu- 
merous woodlands, and extensive 
downs. Though we possess no au- 
thentic resources from which we may 
learn its state in the time of the 
Saxons, yet it seems pretty generally * 
acknowledged *, that even at this 
early period, the very large and ex- 
tensive parish to which it gives a 
name, with the addition of a fine 
tract of land to the South-west, was 
considered of some importance. 

When the Saxon power was super- 
seded by that of the Normans, this 
Parish appears to have engaged the 
particular attention of Walkelyn, the 
Conqueror’s cousin; and this circum- 
stance may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the intimate connexion sub- 
sisting between the Parish and the 
opulent see of Winchester+. How- 
ever this may be, it is a fact well 
authenticated, this enterprizing pre- 
late evinced his liberality and taste by 
ereeting the present Church in a style 
of elegance, which, after a lapse of 
seven centuries, will not fail to com- 
mand universal admiration. 

This structure is built in the form 
of a cross, and consists of nave, chan- 
cel, South aile, and transepts, with a 
tower at the intersection. The inte- 
rior leagth of the Church is 108 feet, 
and the breadth of the nave and South 
aile 36 feet. At the West front of 
the building, the attention of the 
stranger will be arrested by an ori- 
ginal door-way which presents us 
with a fine specimen of the Norman 
arch, elegantly ornamented with 
Chevron and billeted moulding, sup- 
ported by clustered columns. This 
door-way was formerly intercepted 
from view by a small mean-looking 
porch, which, within the last few 





* Bede, Ecc. Hist. lib. iv. c. 13. 
t+ From time immemorial, the Bishops 
of Winchester have been the patrons of 
the living. The customary tenants hold 
their lands by virtue of a fine certain ; and 
no tenant forfeits his estate except in case 
of felony, or treason. , 
years, 
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years, has been pulled down and en- 
tirely removed. At the same end of 
the Charch is a beautiful window in 
the Pointed style, the tracery of 
which is exquisite, elegantly sur- 
mounted by a quatrefoil. 

On entering the Church, the first 
object in the nave worthy of notice, 
is the stone ee curiosity of 
which few churches can boast. It is 
apparently of excellent wormanship; 
but sorely disfigured by an execrable 
crust of thick white-wash. The front 
and sides are divided into several 
compartments ; and from the arches 
and pannel-work it contains, the exe- 
cution of the whole | thaps be 
assigned to the reign of Henry VII. 
On the North side of the body of the 
Church, is an original lancet-shaped 
window. ‘A little more to the East, 
the eye is disgusted at seeing the 
thick aod almost impenetrable wall 
of the building broken through and 
disgraced by the introduction of a 
modern square light. 

The strong massive tower, by far 
the noblest ornament of the Church, 
stands on four semicircular arches, 

rted by columns or pilasters, 
the capitals of which are ornamented 
with plain upright leaves. Like the 
area in the Church of St. Michael’s, 
Southampton, sce ably described b 
that eminent Antiquary Sir Henry C. 
Englefield, it forms a sort of vesti- 
bule to the chancel, and is open to 
the South transept, but separated 
from the North door by a modera 
wall, through which is a small door- 
way similar in design and execution 
to its neighbour the square window, 
before described. 

The North transept is now used as 
a Sunday and day-school for the 
neighbourhood. I was much grati- 

to learn, that on Sundays no less 
than 160 children are col in 
this room for religious instruction,— 
a considerable number, when it is 
recollected that the neighbouring 
tithings or hamlets, from which many 
of the children come, are, some of 
them at least, three or four miles 
from church. 

It cannot but be a matter of regret, 
that when this room was first de- 
voted to the purpose of instruction, 
it was not done with more taste and 
eare. The present deal floor is raised 
six or seven feet from the ground, 
and a communication is with 
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the Church by means of a narrow 
staircase. The East window has made 
way for a door, and the place of the 
North door is now occupied by a 
chimney. Underneath the above- 
mentioned deal floor is a dark room, 
in which fuel is kept for the use of 


the school. 

I beg to s to the inhabitants 
of East Meon, that this now miserable 
room might, were the floor raised 
only twelve or fourteen inches, be 
converted into a decent westry, a 
comfort and convenience to the offi- 
ciating clergyman, much wanted here, 
as well as at most country churches. 
By such alteration, this part of the 
Church would no longer be prosti- 
tuted to ignoble purposes, and the 
stability of the transept would, by the 
exclusion of damp, be effectually se- 
cured, 

In the chancel are tablets,. or 
monuments, erected to the memory 
of the antient family of Dickens, for- 
merly of Riplington in this parish, 
but now merged in distant branches, 
and nearly extinct. 

I copy the following Inscriptions, as 
worthy of insertion in your Miscellany: 


“M.S, 
Francisci Dickins Arm’, 
qui multis domi militiegq; 
pro Rege ac Patria, labori’s exhaustus, 
hic tandem requievit. 

Et Magdalene Uxoris ejus, 

qu conjugi plures annos superstes, 
nec ipsa morte divellanda comes, 

noo alios voluit inter cineres jacere. 


. € Ile 1703 86 
obiit _ t A.D, § 1705 } we j S. 


“M.S. 
Francisci Dickins de Ripplington, LL.D. 
antiquaé familia ortus, 
antiquis ipse moribus, 
apud Cantabrigienses 
in aula S, S. Trinitatis 
Juri Civili incumbens 
a diva Anna 
ad Cathedram Professoriam evictus est ; 
quam summa cum laude 


quadraginta per annos 


homines omni charitate complexus ; 
inter amicos 
verax, candidus, festivus ; 
parcus sibi, pauperibus dives, an 
v 
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obijt ceslebs, 
non sine maximo bonorum omuium luctu, 
A. D. 1755, ewtat. 76. 
Hoc grati animi testimonium 
optimo Patruo poni curavit 
Amarosius Dicxins, Armig.” 
“M.S. 
Reverendi Viri Joannis Downes, 

A, M. hujus Ecclesie novissimi 
vicarij ; viri plané simplicis et 
innocui, in literis tam sacris 
quam profanis minimé hospitis ; 
denique ad omne bonum opus 
semper prompti et parati, qui 
apud vicinas edes, brevi hujusce 
vitee stadio decurso, ubi natus ibi 
denatus, heic tandem ioter 
patrios cineres reponit suos utrosque 
resuscitandos securus. 

Diem obijt supremum 15 Januarij, 
1732, wtatis 50. 

Marm. Downes, S. T. B. 
coll. D. Joann’. apud Cant. soc. 
defuncti frater germanus, natu 
minimus, saxum hoc, amoris ergo 

~  poni voluit.” 
“M.S. 
Quondam Richardi jacet hic Joanna 
Dunei 
nunc Salvatoris sponsa futura sui. 
Abiit Sept. 3, 1659, ztatis 40.” 
From the extreme dampness of the 
walls in the chancel, it has been 
deemed necessary to interline the wall 
within the rails of the altar with a 
pannelling of oak. -1t must be la- 
mented, that it has not been exe- 
cuted in a style more suitable to the 
antiquity of the edifice. It is strange, 
that a tablet having a Latin inscrip- 
tion, the top of which is — visible, 
should have been excluded from the 
observation of laudable curiosity. 
Passing under an elegant Pointed 
arch, we enter the East end of the 
South aile, which, till furnished with 
a more suitable appellation, I shall 
designate our Lady’s Chapel. Here, 
doubtless, stood the Prothesis, or 
side altar, the remains of which are, 
perbaps, still visible in the present 
old table, which has occupied its sta- 
tion under the Eastern window from 
time immemorial. Two steps, ex- 
tending the whole breadth of the 
Chapel, and leading up to the altar, 
still remain; as doves also a projection 
in the wall, somewhat in the form of 
a cornice, on which was formerly 
placed the bason containing the holy 
water. Here, in two miserable boxes, 
on the top of one of which is painted 
memento mori, the archives of the 
Church are preserved. 
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The South transept is of the same 
size with the North transept, and 
measures within the walls 25 feet in 
length, and 17. in breadth. It is 
lighted by an acute-angled window, 
similar to one in the nave. Here is 
the burying-place of the highly-re- 
os family of the Eyles’s. To 
the memory of different branches of 
this family, five mural monuments 
are erected, the simple elegance of 
which will secure atteation. 

On a small tablet of Sussex marble, 
on the West side of the transept, is 
the following inscription, which, from 
its simplicity, I take the liberty of 
inserting : 

“* HEARE LYETH THE 
BODY OF RICHARD 
SMYTHER, WHO DE- 
PARTED THIS LIFE IN 
MOPE OF A BETTER, 
marcH ¥® 16, 1633.” 


The communication of the South 
transept with our Lady’s Chapel-on 
the East and the aile on the West, is 
made by the segment of a circle, 
which appears to have been broken 
in each Hi the walls, when the addi- 
tion hereafter to be mentioned was 
made to the Church. Passing under 
one of these segments, we enter the 
aile, by far the most disgraceful part 
of the edifice. At the West end, near 
the steps leading into the organ-gal- 
lery, is another wood-house, which, 
since no fires are kept in the Church, 
appears to be altogether superfluous. 
At the opposite end of the aile is a 
rude and unsightly gallery, the work- 
manship of which would disgrace the 
most ignorant village mechanic. As- 
cending the steps of this gallery, we 
observe in the South wall two oblon 
narrow wiodows, placed together af- 
ter the manner of the latter end of 
the twelfth century, when the pointed 
arch was as yet scarcely known. 
“This disposition of lights,” as the 
learned Antiquary of Winchester ob- 
serves, ** occasioned a dead space be- 
tween their heads ;” doubtless, the 
village Nestors bad just discernment 
sufficient to mark the defect; aod 
conceiving it would add to the beauty 
of this part of the Church as well as 
increase the reflection of light into 
the gallery, determined to fill up the 
space between the heads of the offend- 
iug windows, by the introduction of a 
trefoil or a quartrefoil. But, unfor- 
tunately, the man employed to ar * 

e 
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the projected improvement. was not 

of the sapience of his em- 
ployers; and instead of introducing 
either of the above-mentioned orna- 
ments, actually perforated a hole in 
the wall, neither square, round, nor 
oval; and, without the least addition 
of moulding, or tracery, finished his 
undertaking, by placing in the aper- 
ture one solitary piece of glass! 

When this gallery, commonly call- 
ed The Oxenborne Gallery, was erect- 
ed, I have had no means of ascertain- 
ing. In the tithing of Oxenborne 
formerly stood a Chapel belonging 
to this Parish. Not the least vestige, 
however, now remains. The plough 
has repeatedly passed over the place 
where once stood the sacred fane de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas. It is pro- 
bable, that at the demolition of this 
Chapel, the people resident in the 
tithing might be compensated by be- 
ing allowed to erect the gallery in 
question. It pues necessary that 
a place should be provided for this 
part of the parishioners; but the only 
subject of deliberation appears to 
have been in what manner the Church 
could be most effectually disfigured ? 
This question was fully answered io 
the event. This assertion I shall ex- 
emplify by stating that the gallery, 
occupying the span of one arch only, 
fronts the pulpit, and looks into the 
nave of the Church. In this conspi- 
cuous situation, it might reasonably 
have been expected that some regard 
would have been paid to decency, if 
not to neatoess. But alas! neither 
neatness nor decency were taken into 
consideration. Exclusive of the ex- 
treme clumsiness of the workmanship, 
an addition is made, which is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, intolerable. 
Over the column on which part of 
the gallery rests, stands a pew, some- 
thing like an opera-box, which, sus- 

nded by a single rafter, projects 
into the nave, and overhangs the 
pews below, much to the terror of 
the alarmed spectator. 

The whole of the exterior of the 
nave, transepts, and aile, have been 
besmeared with a sort of yellow wash ; 
and it was by mere accident, that the 
tower, the original work of Walkelyo, 
was saved from a similar fate. Like 
the generality of such buildings in 
Hampshire, this edifice is composed 
chiefly of hard mortar and small flints. 
The above-mentioned tower, how- 


ever, is built with a durable stone, 
scarcely effected by the destructive 
hand of time. It is perfectly square, 
and measures on the outside 24 feet. 
It rises square above the roof of the 
nave upwards of 20 feet, and is sur- 
mounted by a spire, which, whatever 
may be said as to its propriety or 
impropriety, certain! adds to the ef- 
fect of the surrounding scenery, and 
constitutes an interesting and pleasing 
object. Though by no means to be 
compared in magnitude to the mas- 
sive tower at Winchester, it is not 
saying too much to affirm, that it is 
equal in workmanship, and superior 
in design. Its treble circular arches, 
its numerous. chevron and billeted 
—e the capitals and orna- 
ments of its columns, together with 
the modest magnificence of its out- 
line and structure, are conclusive evi- 
dence of its antiquity. 

The Church-yard of this Parish is 
uncommonly spacious; and from its 
extent, and from the fineness of its 
mould, seems peculiarly suited to the 
mournful purposes to which it is de- 
voted. Itis kept tolerably free from 
nuisances, and abused ouly by one 
foot-path. {t still retains its antient 
appellation of Liten, At the West 
end of this cemetery is an elegant 
marble tomb, erected to perpetuate 
the memories of the different branches 
of the antient family of the Bonbams 
of this county. 

Yours, &c. J. D. 


——— 


On Purenotoey, &c. 
(Continued from p. 207.) 
REGULAR hand-writing may 

present several modifications, the 
most remarkable of which will be uni- 
formity. These are traits which must 
be invariable, because they relate to 
the essential formation of the letters, 
but there are others which may be 

varied at will. When we see ever 
letter made in one precise and uni- 
form manner, we are led to believe 
that this singularity is connected with 
a great equanimity of disposition. It 
is almost needless to add, that this 
has been fully confirmed by expe- 
rience. The hand-writing should al- 
ways be legible; this is the first and 
most requisite quality, and one which 
a careful man will not fail to observe 
as indispensable. It is not enough to 
love order: if symmetry prevails 's me 
and- 
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hand-writing, the eye may be satisfied, 
but the mind is not so, if the rules of 
perspicuity be not followed. A trifler 
will carry his observation of these 
rules to a ridiculous excess. He will 
omit neither dot, stop, nor comma: 
and this remark is so generally true, 
that it has given rise to a proverbial 
expression to mark a man of this cha- 
racter. 

We may admire what is beautiful 
without being able to imitate it, and 
those who have the power so to do, 
do not always profit by it. The 

ainter endeavours to copy nature, 
cause the beauty of the outline, of 
the colouring, and of the composi- 
tion, constitute the excellence of 
the art. Ino ae we seek to re- 
present our thoughts, but they are 
entirely independent of the beauty of 
the characters by which they are re- 
presented. Itis this reason which so 
often induces neglect: besides, even 
though we wished to acquire elegance 
in the style of our hand-writing, it 
is not always attainable. A certain 
talent for imitation, or a taste and 
skill with which all are not endowed, 
are requisile for this purpose, united 
to an application and practice which 
too many consider beneath their ge- 
nius. To excel in this respect, su 
oses either that we have friveleady 
ost time in the acquisition of it, or 
that necessity has compelled us to 
cultivate a talent, from which we 
hope to profit as a profession. Lite- 
rary men, and men of genius, are 
often reproached for the contrary de- 
fect: we may suspect that it some- 
times proceeds from affectation, but 
it is in reality more natural than we 
are at first led to believe; the latter 
suffer themselves to be carried away 
by the power of their imaginations, 
the former cultivate it too little. One 
party attaches too much importance 
to outward forms, the other to men- 
tal ornament. There is, however, a 
style of writing, which without being 
beautiful is pleasing ; it is not cramp- 
ed by rules of art, but it possesses a 
race, an elegance, a je ne scaj quoi 
in its formation, which completely 
exonerates it from the charge of neg- 
lect, and prove that the taste is not 
confined to any single object, since it 
is extended to things which may be 
considered 6f minor importance ; it 
affords also the evidence that the 
mind has been cultivated by a liberal 


education. When we write for our- 
selves alone, we commonly display 
more capetnes but the man of 
taste will never forget what is due to 
himself, though he be his own judge. 
Whatever he does ought not to sink 
below a certain standard, whether it 
be intended for the inspection of 
others, or merely for himself alone. 
We put on full dress only on particu- 
lar occasions, but when we are by 
ourselves we ought not to be totally 
devoid of grace and neatness. We 
write with more care when writing 
to others, and this care exerted on 
all occasions is a reasonable evidence 
of a constant desire to please. The 
hand-writing may be more or less 
ornamented, but however trivial its 
embellishments may be, vanity, affec- 
tation, and frivolity, will readily be 
discerned by the eye of the minute 
observer. 

Beauty is not always compatible 
with the prevalence of the more vio- 
lent passions; grief and anger disfi- 
gure the countenance, whilst love 
and joy irradiate it with charms un- 
known to it before. It was on this 
account that the ancient statuaries 
seldom represented any attitude which 
over-stepped the bounds of modera- 
tion. A lover, in writing to his mis- 
tress, if he is agitated by violent 
agree will undoubtedly display it 

y irregularity in the formation of 
his letters. If he loves, and wishes 
his fair one to believe so, he will art- 
fully write in a disordered manner— 
(a little deception is allowable when 
we really love); but the most pas- 
sionate letter written in a stiff formal 
hand, would be sufficient to awaken 
the suspicions of the most infatuated 
being, if indeed any thing had the 
power to produce such an effect. 

Art is easy of detection to one who 
has been accustomed to make minute 
observations on human nature. Fear, 
it is well kaown, renders the actions 
unsteady. Should any one therefore 
endeavour to express this emotion in 
writing, it would soon be discovered 
that his hand had been shaken with 
too much re me and if he sought 
to represent himself as hurried along 
by the impulse of strong emotion, it 
would easily he perceived that there 
was something forced and stiff in his 
attempt, very different from that im- 
petuosity he sought to counterfeit. 
in short, if we only consider _ “4 

cu 
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ficult it is to imitate the pte 
of another, we need not be surpri 

at the many obstacles which present 
themselves when we endeavour to 
pourtray in our own, sentiments by 
which, in point of fact, we are not 
at the moment moved. Io this for- 
gery of feeling, the individual is al- 
ways to be discovered; but not the 
passion by which he would fain ap- 

to have been actuated. 

It has been said that motion is life : 
it is therefore susceptible of the same 
infinite variety of distinctions. Vi- 
vacity supposes rapidity of action, 
but rapidity of action is not always 
a proof of vivacity of character. He 
who constantly writes with haste is 
desirous of finishing ; he proceeds on 
with expedition for the purpose of 
sooner arriving at the completion of 
his performance, as a person may be 
laborious from idleness, and persevere 
with industry, in order that he may 
the more speedily obtain the enjoy- 
ment of repose. This desire is visi- 
ble in the imperfection of the work; 
and the letters by being, if we may 
so term it, rough hewn, plainly evince 
that no great trouble was taken in 
tracing them. There is another sort 
of impatience, different from that on 
which we have just commented, a 
certain petulance, distinguishable in 
almost every movement of the pen. 
When it is moderate it has not much 
influence on the formation of the let- 
ters, nevertheless it may be seen that 
the hand has traced them, as it were, 
by fits and starts. When we write 
under the impression of anger, is it 
reasonable to suppose that the agi- 
tation of the soul will not also com- 
municate itself to the hand? can it 
be for a moment imagined that the 
writing will be merely hasty, and that 
the pen will trace lightly what is felt 
so forcibly? Certaivly not! it will 
rather partake of that energy which 
convulses the bodily frame, and will 
be remarkable for surpassing the li- 
mits of moderation, aud impressing 


on the characters an unusual coarse- 
ness of form and dimension. When 
the mind is, on the contrary, devoted 
to gaiety, in a person naturally so in- 
clined, the hand seems to sport light! 
over the paper. The deviations it 
makes are characteristic of careless- 
ness, but they are not the impulses 
of passion. Certain extraneous em- 
bellishments may be used,—they may 
be elegant, but they are unaffected ; 
and if the hand is not in possession of 
sufficient skill to flourish agreeably, 
it is at least exempt from siiffness, 
or unpleasant awk wardness. 

Lavater has given, in his great work 
on Physiognomy, a specimen of the 
hand-writing of a melancholy and 
phlegmatic man, which exhibits the 
most decided marks of such a cha- 
racter. The letters appear to have 
been traced slowly, and apparently 
with regret: little attention seems to 
have been paid to-their formation, 
yet there is not ope superfluous 
stroke, the writing is void of energy, 
but not wholly destitute of delicacy. 
The tardiness of the hand when not 
governed by that of the comprehen- 
sion, can only proceed from the want 
of practice, apparent in the stiff man- 
ner in which the letters are formed. 
This distinction, without due care, 
will sometimes lead us into error, 
Vivacity is almost invariably the tem- 
per of our youth, yet at that age we 
writeslowly, and with difficulty, owing 
to our want of experience and practice. 

The man who unites much consi- 
deration to firmness of mind, appears 
actually to be tracing furrows upon 
his paper. It is impossible not to 
allow that the writing indicates the 
strength of the mind; we have de- 
scribed in what manner it is influenced 
under the head of the energetic pas- 
sions, and we have shewn the firm- 
ness of character (we should perhaps 
say boldness or decisiveness, for con- 
stancy is, in our opinion, the peculiar 
attribute of Woman *), which distin. 
guishes the hand-writing of the male 





* We are aware that there is, now and then, an exception to this “ golden rule.” 
To such of our readers, therefore, as may be inclined to receive the above declaration 
of our faith, in the stability of the fair sex, with an uplifted brow, and sceptical ex- 
pansion of the forehead, we beg leave to state, that on this, ag well as on many other 
matters, our opinions are generally founded on experience, which, albeit, but little, as 
yet, is sufficient to warrant this testification. Whilst, however, we chuckle over our 
own good luck, we entertain a due proportion of pity for the ‘‘ pauvresMniserables” 
who are unfortunate enough (upon equally reasonable grounds) to differ with us in the 
sentiment. We can only refer them for consolation to the trite but Sagacious pro- 


verb, Experimenta, &c. 
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from that of the female sex. We 
may, then, very reasonably conceive, 
that a steady and rapid hand is strongly 
indicative of mental energy, since 
energy is, in point of fact, an union 
of vivacity and firmness; it would, 
nevertheless, be ridiculous to presume 
to calculate the degree in which it is 
possessed ; it is sufficient if we can 
discover some traces of it. There is 
avother mental power which consists, 
if we may so express it, in its dura- 
tion, we mean perseverance, for con- 
stancy rather applics to the prolon- 
gation of the sentiment than the sen- 
timent itself. In the first instance the 
hand-writing is well supported to the 
last; io the second it is always simi- 
lar. A person of a wavering dispo- 
sition may not grow tired of writing, 
but he will be incapable of writing 
Jong in an uniform manner. 

There is another trait which it is 
very possible to recognize in the 
hand-writing, and which is but sel- 
dom allied to uncommon vivacity—it 
is mildness, or rather what the French 
would call douceur. Examples of this 
sort are often to be met with in the 
hand-writing of Women, and in them 
it is scarcely possible for an acute ob- 
server to be deceived. The distin- 
guishing points on which to forma 
judgment of this style are, first the 
absence of strong and irregular marks 
from the hand-writing,—such as we 
have already proved to denote con- 
trary qualities, and next, a certain 
softness and harmony in the form of 
the letters, with which (as has been 
foolishly said of the dull poetry of 
Denham) strength, to a certain de- 
gree is also combined. We know of 
no autographs which would more 
completely illustrate our remark than 
those of the “ mild and inoffensive” 
Fenelon, the gentle Kirk White, and 
the Irish poetess, Mrs. Henry Tighe, 
who were, in truth, 

‘Flowers of meekness upon stems of 
grace.” 

It is also possible to become ac- 
quainted in some measure with even 
the intellectual qualities through the 
medium of the hand-writing. We 
have already observed, that in writing, 
the hand follows the movement of 
the thoughts. The first remark with 
which this consideration supplies us, 
is the facility of discerning whether 
the writer be capable of continued 
attention. He who writes without 
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errors, proves his power of fixing his 
thoughts, and this proof is of greater 
importance than it at first appears to 
be. Many persons have been unable, 
after years of practice, to copy with- 
out erasures, for want of the power 
of confining their attention to the 
subject on which they were engaged. 
Regnard, in his character of the “ ab- 
sent man,” has taken care to repre- 
sent him under this point of view, 
but with the addition of many hu- 
morous circumstances, suited to the 
genius of the comic Muse. 

If, on the contrary, a man is sup- 
posed to be occupied with a subject 
which exercises his imagination, or 
his judgment, the ease and rapidity 
with which he traces his thoughts on 

aper, prove the facility with which 

e composes; and it was not without 
reason that Voltaire, speaking of the 
Telemachus of Fenelon, admired the 
neatness of the manuscripts and th 

rare occurrence of erasures. R.5. 

——_ 
Nueces AnrTiQvuez. 
(Continued from p. 232.) 

[x the former part of the reign of 

King Hen. VIII. there did not grow 
in England a cabbage, carrot, turnip, 
or other edible root—and even Queen 
Catherine could not command a sallad 
for dinner, till the King brought over 
a gardener from the Netherlands.— 
The artichoke, apricot, and damask 
rose then made their first appearance 
in England. 

Pocket watches were first brought 
from Germany 1577. 

Coaches were introduced in 1580, 
before which time Queen Elizabeth 
rode on public occasions behind her 
Lord Chamberlain. 

A saw-mill was erected near Lon- 
don, 1633, but was afterwards demo- 
lished that it might not deprive the 
labouring poor of employment. 

Coffee-houses in London were open- 
ed in 1652. 

The virtues of the loadstone were 
known in France before 1180. The 
mariner’s compass was exhibited at 
Venice, A.D. 1260, by Paulus Venetus 
as his own invention. John Goya of 
Amalphi was the first who used it in 
navigation. 

Windmills were known in Greece 
and Arabia as carly as the seventh 
century, and yet no mention is made 
of them in Italy till the 14th century, 


nor in England till Henry VIII. 
The 
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The art of making crystal glass 
for mirrors was practised by the Ve- 
netians in the {3th century. 

A clock that strikes the hours was 
unknown in Europe till the 12th cen- 
tury. 

Paper was not made earlier than 
the fourteenth century — and print- 
ing in the century following. The 
art of reading madea very slow pro- 
gress. To encourage it in England, 
the capital punishment of death was 
remitted if the criminal could read, 
which is termed Benefit of Clergt- 
Yet so small an edition of the Bible 
as 600 copies translated into English 
temp. Henry VIII. wasnot wholly sold 
off in three years. 

In the age next preceding Queen 
Elizabeth + at were few chimneys 
even in capital towns; the fire was 
laid to the wall, and the smoke issued 

_ at the roof or door, or window. The 
houses were wattled and plastered 
over with clay; and all the furniture 
and utensils were of wood. The peo- 
ple slept on straw pallets, with a log 
of wood for a pillow. (Holinshed.) 

The first silk stockings that were 
made in France were worn by Henry 
Il. at the marriage of the Duchess of 
Savoy. 

Queen Elizabeth in the third year 
of her reign received a present of a 
pair of black silk knit stockings; and 
she never wore cloth apy more.— 
(Howel.) 

London-bridge was of timber be- 
fore the Conquest ; it was repaired by 
King William Rufus; avd was burnt 
by accident in 1176, Henry II. The 
stone bridge was finished in 1212. 

The art of making glass was im- 
ported from France in 674, for the 
use of monasteries; glass windows ia 
private houses were rare in the 12th 
century, and held to be agreat luxury. 

Thomas 4 Becket had his parlour 
strewed every day with clean straw ; 
this was the practice in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time even in her presence cham- 
ber: as industry increased, cleanli- 
ness improved, and established itself 
in England. 

Achilles himself divided the roasted 
beef among his guests. P judg- 
ing it below the dignity of Achilles 
to act the butcher, suppresses that 
article, imposing the task upon his 
two friends; but “ Pope aid not con- 
sider,” says Lord Kames, “ that from 

Gent. Mac, October, 1819. 
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a lively picture of the antient man- 
ners proceeds one of the capital plea- 
sures we have in reading Homer ;” 
and he might as well have preserved 
this passage, as have told us before 
that they generally killed and dressed 
their own victuals; Od. 19 and 20. 
And Achilles, entertainivg Priam, slew 
a snow-white sheep, and his two 
friends flea’d and dressed it. Rous- 
seau says, that the Macassars vever 
taste animal food, and are acknow- 
ledged to be the fiercest of mortals. 

The first societies were small—and 
small states in close neighbourhoods 
engender discord and resentment with- 
out end; the junction of many such 
states into a great kingdom removes 
— farther from their enemies, and 
renders them more gentle. 

Before A. D. 1545, ships of war in 
England had no port-holes for gunss 
they had only a few cannon placed on 
the deck. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 29. 
A’ the time of the great altera- 
tions made in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, in 1790, or thereabouts, it was 
judged expedient, in order to obtain 
a belter view of the Cathedral, to 
remove an abtient Building, origi- 
nally a Bell-tower. As the splen- 
did accounts of Salisbury, recently 
published by Messrs. Dodsworth and 
Britton, contain no representation or 
account of this Building, I beg you 
to preserve a slight view of it, taken 
about 1787 (see Plate II.) It stood 
on the North-west side of the Cathe- 
dral. Yours, &c. B. 
ae 

Mr. Urnsan, London, Sept. 18. 
e A MEMBER of the Antiquarian 

Society,” p. 133, after assert- 
ing that the reparations now in pro- 
gress at Winchester Cathedral, “are 
not of the best taste ;” proceeds to ob- 
serve, that “the roof of that part where 
the trausept is united, is iv imitation of 
Henry Vil.” &c. With what propri- 
ety a work executed by Bishop Fox 
in the reign of Henry VII. can be said 
to be in imitation of the style of that 
period, 1 leave your Correspondent 
to explain; the fact is; that the roof 
is of timber groined and ommamented 
in the manner prevalent at the period 
mentioned. On the part between the 
stalls and the altar, the workmen were 

employed 
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employed when I saw it on Saturday, 
Aug. 21, and were doing the whole 
of it to imitate stone. 1 will not say 
there is xo blue introduced in the part 
of the roof towards the West, but I 
confidently assert | saw none. 

* Instead of painting that which 
ought to be so,” he adds, ** isdone with 
anasty glazy varnish.” The stalls in 
this Chapel, which are of oak, and 
carved in a very chaste and beautiful 
maaner, have been varnished ; and the 
faint remains of the legendary paint- 
angs on the Eastern end of the North 
and South walls, in order to preserve 
‘them, have been varnished also; but 
I can discover nothing offensively 
glazy in their appearance, much less 
any thing to be justly termed “nasty.” 
It is scarcely possible your Correspon- 
dent cao wish the stadis to be painted; 
and the walls could not, without ob- 
literating the antient legends to which 

“I have alluded, and which I conceive 
every Antiquary would be anxious to 
preserve. | am therefore at a loss to 
discover where this painting is re- 
quired. 
__ With respect to the statues of the 
four monarchs at the angles of the 
tower, which possess solittle of kingly 
dignity as to be mistaken for “ four 
Scotchmen playing on bagpipes,” it 
will suffice to say, the blame can only 
attach to those by whom they were 
executed, and placed in the situations 
they occupy. 

Whether the organ shall remain in 
its present situation under the Nor- 
thern arch of the tower, or he placed 
at the West end of the choir, is not 
yet (as I understand) finally decided ; 
af it remains, the arch towards the 
Southern transept must also, I con- 
ceive, continue to be stopped up; if 
it is removed (“a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished”), both the arches 
opening to the transept will be cleared 
of their incumbrances; and therefore 
for this alteration, as well as for tak- 
ing away the screen ascribed to luigo 
Jones at the entrance of the choir, 

and the opening the first story of the 

tower (which would give to the choir 
the sublime and impressive effect so 
well delineated in the engraving by 
Radciyffe, in Britton’s History of 
Winchester Cathedral,) I am an ear- 
nest and decided advocate. By the 
bye, this last alteration, if made, 
would occasion the removal of the 
offensive statues. 
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I now proceed to~ consider the 
strunge suggestion of your Corres 
pondent, for the removal of the whole 
Choir to the East of the transept ; be- 
cause to form an entire Choir East- 
ward of the transept, of the same di- 
mensions as the present (and he does 
not intimate any desire that it should 
be cartailed) the Altar would block 
up the entrance to the Chapel of the 
Virgin ; while the great East window, 
which terminates the present would 
be about half way down the proposed 
Choir, the height of which, in the 
Eastern half, would be thereby re- 
duced from 78 to 44 feet. Nor is this 
all, for the tombs of William Re- 
fus, De Lucy, De Foix, and several 
others, must be removed, and the 
chantries of Beaufort, Waynfleet, 
Fox, and Gardiner, (the combined ef- 
fect of which in their present rela- 
tive situations is asserted to exceed 
any thing in this country, if not in 
Europe,) must be destroyed, or at 
least erected in other, and less eli- 
gible places.. The altar-screen too, 
so justly admired, must be taken 
down, and the height of the Eastern 
end of the proposed Choir would not 
admit of its being replaced, even if 
it could be effected without mutila- 
tion; besides which, another screen, 
placed at the Eastern extremity of the 
Presbytery, which has on its Eastern 
front nine niches enriched with ele- 
gantly-sculptured canopies, formerly 
containing statues of eighteen saints 
and monarchs, must be also displaced 
and rendered useless. 

The persons who are now directing 
the repairs of the Cathedral are, the 
Rev. De. George Frederick Nott, one 
of the prebendaries, and William Gar- 
bett, esq. architect, of Winchester. 
The grand principle by which they 
have been hitherto guided, is reno- 
vation jin preference to alteration, 
and their primary object appears to be 
to reduce every thing (as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit) to its pris- 
tine state, by removing all anomalous 
and incongruous: ornaments and ap- 
pendages, which vitiated taste has at 
different intervening periods intro- 
duced. 

In elucidation of this remark, I 
beg to observe, that they are at this 
time restoring with great care, and a 
scrupulous adherence to the original 
design, the mutilated parts of the al- 
tar screen ; while some aros, which a 

former 
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former member of this Church, whose 
liberality is more to be commended 
than his taste, had introduced into 
the niches formerly occupied by sta- 
tues, as well asa gorgeous canopy of 
wainscot profusediy ornamented and 
gilt, of the time of the first Charles, 
are to be removed; and the whole of 
this elaborate and beautiful piece of 
aptient sculpture exposed to view, 
devoid of every incumbrance, its cen- 
tre being adorned by Watt’s picture 
of ** Christ raising Lazarus.” 

The conejuding paragraph of your 
Correspondents letter 1 consider as 
a most unjustifiable and illiberal at- 
tack on the character of the gentle- 
meo I have alluded to; of whom 
I know nothing except from report, 
and an inspection of their works; 
but from which I have formed 
this (in my opinion) just conclu- 
sion—that their skill is unquestion- 
able, and their arrangements ex- 
tremely judicious. X. X15538. 


I 


Parricutars or THE Discovery oF 
THE Roya InTeERMENT aT Wor- 
CESTER. 

(Extracted from Chambers’s History of that 

antient Cily.) 
R. CHAMBERS, having made 
use of Mr. Green’s words re- 
lative to the state of the skeleton of 

King Joho, thus proceeds to correct 

the inadvertencies which he has fallen 

into, and which he was thoroughly 
enabled to do, from the very polite 
assistance afforded by Mr. Sandford, 

Surgeon, of Worcester; that gentle- 

man, as Mr. Green justly observes, 

being convened with the Dean and 

Chapter, &c. on the opening of the 

tomb. 

“We shall keep Mr. Sandford’s re- 
marks wholly distinct from those 
obligingly sent us by another gentle- 
man, present on the same occasion, 
on whose accuracy we can depend, as 
also the memoranda of the late Mr. 
Jeal, sexton of the Cathedral, who 
made his notes before the Dean and 
Chapter were admitted, and conse- 
quently before the crowd of people 
were so great as to prevent a minute 
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inspection, leaving our readers to 
form their own conclusions.” 


** Description of the Skeleton, &c. of 
King John, as drawn up by Mr. 
Sandford. 

“ The body, or rather the skeleton, 
was found to have been adjusted in 
the stone coffin, precisely in the same 
form as the figure on the tomb, but 
the scull, which was loose, instead of 
being placed with the face in the 
usual situation, presented the fore- 
amen magoum, or that opening from 
which the spine proceeds, turned up- 
wards; or, in simple terms, the scull 
was detached or lying ou its crown *, 
The lower part of the os frontis was 
so much perished as to have become 
nearly of an even surface with the 
bottoms of the sockets of the eyes. 
The upper jaw contained four teeth, 
in very good preservation, and free 
from caries,—two of them were den- 
tes molares, and two biscupides. The 
lower jaw was separated from the 
scull, and found near the right elbow; 
the coronoid processes were very per- 
fect, as well as the condyles; there 
were no teeth in this jaw: the ulna 
of the left arm was detached from the 
skeleton, and lying obliquely on the 
breast; the ulna of the right arm lay 
nearly in its proper place, but the ra- 
dius of each arm, and the bones of 
each hand, were missing ; the bones 
of the ribs, pelvis, &c. were so much 
covered with dust, and the foldings 
of the decayed robe, as not to 
clearly distinguishable ; part of the 
tibia of the right leg lay in nearly its 
proper position, and was exposed to 
view; the knee of this limb appeared 
to have been contracted t+, and not 
lying so straight down as the left. 
The bones of the toes were in good 
preservation, more particularly those 
of the right foot. The rest of the 
bones, more especially those of the 
lower extremities, were nearly per- 
fect, and on the whole appeared to 
lay as they might naturally bave done 
in the living subject. Some large 
pieces of mortar were found with 
the skeleton in the stone coffin }, 
and vast quantities of dry shins of 





' * “Mr, Stafford, the present sexton, who was present at the opening of the tomb, 
assured me that the scull was found lying nearly on the right shoulder, where it was 
placed, as Mr. S. describes it, by some one before the Dean and others were admitted.” 


+ * Could this have been occasioned by any adventitious circumstance ?” 


} “ If mortar, it was remarkably white and very fine.” Jeal, 
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maggats *: these are supposed tohave 
been produced by some part of the 
original body having gone into pu- 
trefaction (a circumstance imagined 
sometimes to have happened notwith- 
standing the precaution of embalm- 
ing) previous to its removal. The 
bowels and heart of Kiog Joho were 
buried in Croxton Abbey, in Stafford- 
shire, the abbot of which had been 
his physician, and performed the ope- 
ration of embalming him.—(See Ho- 
linshed.) Thus the maggots, having 
remained undisturbed, were, upon 
the present discovery, seen in such 
great numbers: or, that some part 
of the dress, being of leather, they 
might have been produced by the 
natural putrefaction of that animal 
substance. The skeleton measured 
5 feet 6 inches and a half t. 

- “ The Dress in which the body of 
the King was found, appears also to 
have been similar to that in which his 
figure is represented on the tomb, ex- 
cepting the gloves on its hands, and 
the crown on its head, which on the 
scull in the coffin was found to be the 
celebrated monk’s cowl, which was 
whole, in which he is recorded to 
have been buried, as a passport 


through the Regions of Purgatory. 
This sacred envelope appeared to 
have fitted the head very closely, and 
had been tied + or buckled under the 
chin by two straps, parts of which 
remained, but the buckles or clasps, 
which were probably of great value, 


were gone. The body was covered 
with a robe, reaching from the neck 
nearly to the feet 4; it had some of 
its embroidery still remaining near 
the right koee; it was apparently of 
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crimson damask, and of @ strong tex- 
ture: its colour, however, was so to- 
tally discharged from the effect of 
time, that it is but conjecturally it 
can be said to bave been of any, but 
what has vow pervaded the whole ob- 
ject; namely, a dusky brown ;—the 
cuff of the ee arm, which had been 
laid on the breast, remained. In that 
hand a sword |, io a leather scabbard, 
had been placed on the tomb, parts of 
which, much decayed, were found at 
intervals down the left side of the 
body, and to the feet, as were also 
parts of the scabbard, but in a much 
more perfect state than those of the 
sword. The legs had on a sort of 
ornamented covering, which was tied 
round at the ancles, and extended 
over the feet, where the bones were 
visible through the decayed parts; 
the string about the left ancle still 
remained I. The upper part of those 
coverings could not be traced, and it 
is undecided whether they should be 
termed boots, or whether they were 
a part of the under dress, similar to 
the modern pantaloons. It would 
have been fortunate had it been de- 
termined whether they were of lea- 
ther, or of what sort of drapery; 
most probably composed of undrest 
leather. 

“ The Coffin is of the Higley 
stone of Worcestershire, white, and 
chisel levelled ; wholly dissimilar in 
its kind to either that of the founda- 
tion of the tomb, its pannels, cover- 
ing, of figure of the king. A very 
considerable fracture runs through it, 
in an oblique direction, one foot six 
inches from the left shoulder, to two 
feet nine inches from the right. The 





* “ The durability of these little semi-transparent animal substances was absolutely 


surprising ; they bore some resemblance to the covering, taken from the tale part of 
the shrimp, but not more than a quarter of the size. It is reported that some persoa 
intruded in this skin~a live maggot, which he used as a bait in fishing, and from this 
originated the silly tale of a person fishing with one of the maggots found in the body 
of King Johe.” : ‘ 

+ ‘ Although the body measured 5 feet 64 inches, and the coffin 5 feet 7 inches at 
the longest extremity within, there is no reason to suppose he could be so tall by seve- 
ral inches.” K. 

t “ Certainly not tied.” Jeal. 

§ “ Mr. Stafford informs me it was so strong, as with difficulty it could be rent. This 
statement and that of Mr. Jeal is corroborated by Mr. Sandford.” 

|| “* The fragments of the sword scarcely retained the appearance of ever having been 
metal, being corroded completely through, and reduced to a kind of soft brown earth ; 
or, as Butler observes, 

* Had eat into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack’.” K. 

q ‘‘ The feet were in a wrapping of the same as the under robe, and tied round the 
leg with a lace of the same.” Jeal’s MS, fin 

come 
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coffin is laid upon the pavement of 
the choir, without being let into it: 
its original covering is that stone out 
of which the effigy of the king is 
sculptured, and now lying on the 
tomb, the shape of which is exactly 
correspondent with that of the stone 
coffin, aod its extreme dimensions 
strictly proportionate to its purpose. 


“ Measures. 
Depth of the cavity of the stone ft, in. 
coffin in which the body is con- 
LAINE ...ceccceveceeseeeeses secetecees -0 9 
Ditto of the circular part, contain. 
ing the head.........scssccecseees even, O 
Ditto of the outside of the coffin..... 1 
Thickness of the sides, ends, and 
DOOM ........ccceereeeeeees sccccccese O 
Length inside..........+. ereccesecseeees D 
Extreme length outside.......s00000. 6 
Breadth at the head accecceccoces B 
at the feet...cccccccccecseeeses J 
Length of the origival cover or lid 
of the stone Coffin ....s.ceccereseees 6 
Breadth at the head........cccrccesees 2 
Breadth at the feet......ceccccceseeeeee I 


D> 
Seal 


utr Cnet 


Q” 


Remarks By Garen.—“ It hath 
already been said, that the foregoing 
discovery of the remains of King 
John had resulted from the strong 
assumptions of conjecture, founded 
on the opinions of furmer antiquaries 
of established character, and support- 
ed by those of others of the present 
times, asserting that the original se- 

Ichre and interment of the royal 
body was in the Lady’s Chapel of 
this Cathedral ; nor has the least cir- 
cumstance, from the recent disclosure 
of it in the tomb in the choir, arisen 
to invalidate those opinions and con- 
jectures. Let then the reader form 
10 his imagination the stone coffin, in 
which the remains of the king now 
repose, to be let into the floor of the 
Lady’s Chapel, between the figures of 
the two bishops already laid there, 
and so deep as to have its top level 
with the pavement; and let him also 
suppose the sculptured figure of the 
king, now lying on the tomb, placed 
_ on the cota as its covering, and 
which would apparently seem Jaid on 
the floor; he will then have the en- 
tire ancient sepulchre of King John, 
as originally constructed in that cha- 
pel, fully before his mind’s eye. Those 
of the two prelates are precisely of 
the same fashion, laid the same depth 
in the earth, and in nothing different 
but the sculptures, and the kind of 
stone of which they are formed. it 
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is presumed, from the abundant evi- 
ne on the view of the 
royal body and its appendages, that 
they have unquestionably uudergone 
a translation since the time of theit 
original interment io this Cathedral: 
the change in the position of the 
scull, the displacing of the jaws, the 
loss of the bones of the hand, and the 
radii of both arms; the mut:lations 
of the sword and its scabbard, and 
the broken fragments of the mortar 
upon and below the abdomen, the 
large fracture, supposed to be en- 
tirely through the stone coffin, and . 
lastly, the tomb itself, of moderna 
construction, paired indeed, but sot 
matched, with the ancient form, form 
together a testimonial phalanx of 
evidence much too strong to be re- 
sisted, with a view to prove, that the 
lace in which the body is now found 
eposited, is not that of the first in- 
terment.” The impatience of the 
multitude to view the royal remains 
became so ungovernable as to make 
it necessary to close up the object of 
their curiosity with some degree of 
precipitancy: on the evening of Tues- 
day, July 18, 1797, the day afier it 
had been taken down, aod the royal 
remains laid o to the view of 
some thousands of ors, who 
crowded to the Cathedral to see it, 
the tomb of King John was com- 
pletely restored and finally closed. 

** The difficulty of giving a clearer 
representation, by an cagraving, of 
the position of the scull of King 
John, has prevented us from at- . 
tempting what would rather add to 
the obscurity of thai which we should 
attempt more clearly to explain. It 
will be seen by this statement of Mr. 
Sandford’s, ‘ the lower jaw, not the 
upper jaw, was displaced from the 
scull, and found near the right elbow.” 
There was no appearance of gre 
hairs under the covering of the head, 
nor any toe nails visible *, and this 
is corroborated by Mr. Jeal’s MS. 

“Since drawing up of the above 
account, we have met with the fol- 
lowing notice among Mr. Jeai’s pa- 
pers, and which has never been pub- 
lished :—*On Tuesday, Nov. 26, 1793, 
iu the presence of the Dean, his soa, 
Mr. Andrew St. John, Mr. Kiivert, 





* “ No grey hairs ; it must be a part of 
the stuff of which the cap was made. No 
nails on the toes, nor mortar.” \Jeal’s MS, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Plumptre, and Dr. Layard, the 
stone was removed under which it is 
supposed King John was buried. Upon 
removing this stone we discovered a 
heap of bones, in about half the 
length of a stone coffin, the upper 
or head part having been mostly 
taken away. One stone, which had 
the appearance of being the head 
stone, was placed at the upper end 
of this half coffin, the head and other 
bones were put into this half coffin, 
but there were no remains of lead, 
wood, or any thing else. Upon ex- 
amining the ground, | found, close 
to this half coffin, the end of a brick 
vault; in which, perhaps, the daugh- 
ter of Bishop Maddox was buried. 
I have measured the length of the 
vault in which the bishop was bu- 
ried, and from the feet of that to this 
half stone coffin, and find it exactly 
the same length: from this I con- 
clude that, in order to make this 
yault, they took away part of this 
stone coffin, which accounts for the 
hones being put towards the feet. 
Near the monument of Dean Eades, 
on the pavement, is the effigy of a 
bishop. The ground being hollow, 
we examined a little into that, and 
found the effigy covered a stone cof- 
fin, in which are bones; bul, as no 
part of it was removed, | caunot as- 
certain if they lay in a regular or- 
der; if they do, there can be no 
doubt but the body was buried there. 
From the circumstance of finding this 
stone coffin covered only by the ef- 
figy, and the half stone coffin before 
mentioned, covered only by a stone, 
I am inclined to think, that before 
the altar was removed from under 
the East window, the effigy only of 
King John, now in the choir, covered 
this half, but then whole, stone coffin; 
and that, upon removing the altar, 
the effigy was removed to where it 
ow is, and the present stone put 
weg but removed to make a vault 
for Miss Maddox’.” 
ee 

Curious Coats or Arms, Crests, 
. Morros, ann Coronet Devices. 
- « (Continued from p. 211.) 

Colonel Jones, of Shropshire, used 
this motto, without figure, nec v1 
nec ventu— Neither by force or 
e 


Colonel Mallevory represented a 
hand holding a sword and a crown 
Imwperialon the top of it, and another 
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sword held by two hands thrust 
through two books, the first super- 
scribed vERBUM DEI, the other Lex 
PoPuLt, and this motto over all, rex 
IN POTESTATE SUL PUGNANS—A King 
Sighting in the exercise of his power. 

Sir Christopher Wray figured a 
hand with a drawo sword, -and this 
motlo, THAT WAR I8 JUST, WHICH I8 
NECESSARY. 

Colonel Allen made use of this 
motto, without figure, MALEM MoRI 
QuAM MANcIPARI—I would rather die 
than bé enslaved. ' 

Colonel Lambert, of Yorkshire, 
Rgures a regal crown set on the top 
of a pillar, and a hand out of a cloud 
holding it on, with this motto, ur 
SERVAT INCOLUMEM— That he may 
keep it safe. 

Colonel Sidney bore this only 
motto, without figure, SANcTOS AMOR 
PATRIEZ DAT ANIMUM—The holy love 
of our country imparts courage lo us, 

Sir Thoinas Pearse, Knight and 
Bart. of Scotland, gave this motto, 
without figure, Finis CORONAT OPUS 
—The end crowns the work. 

Colonel Rainsborough figured a 
BIBLE, inscribed VERBUM DEI, with a 
hand and flaming sword over it, and 
the motto vincit veRITas— 7ruth 
conquers. 

Sir Isaae Sedley, of Kent, bore this 
only motto, without figure, FuGIENTI 
NULLA coroNA—WNo crown to him 
that flies. : 

Colonel Doding, of Lancashire, 
when (as it should seem) he was in 
some distress, figured a ship at sea all 
on fire, and an angel appearing out 
of a cloud, with this motto, In EX, 
TREMIS APPAREL DEUS—God appears 
in extremities. 

Lord Inchiquin figured for his de- 
vice an Irish harp, with this motto, 
CONCORDES RESONEM DA DEUS ALME 
sonos—Gracious God, grant that IT 
may once more resound wilh harmo- 
nious strains. : 

Lord Viscount Ranelagh bore this 
motto, without any device, NoN IN 
EQUO, SED AB QUO VictoRIA—It is 
not in the justice of eur cause, but 
JSrom THE DISPENSER OF JUSTICE; we 
expect viclory. 

Sir James Montgomery figured a 
house on fire, with this motto, orgs 
NON ANimUmM—as much as to say, 
the Rebels had destroyed his house 
and property, but not his courage. 
He had another deviee, = 

sky 
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sky was stellified, and two branches 
of laurel, with this motto, grit at- 
TERA MERcES—There shall be another 
reward. 

Lieut.-colonel George Dundas bore 
this motte, without figure, Betta 
-BEATORUM BELLA—Fair are the wars 
of the blessed. 

Captain Burg figured a hand hold- 
ing a sword, with an olive- branch, 
motto, IN UTRUMQUE PARATUS — 
Ready for either. ~ 

Captain John Barne bore this 
motto, without figure, 1n MoNTE vi- 
DEBITUR DEUS—God will be scen in 
the mountain. 

Captain Trenchard figured an harp 
with the strings broken, and the 
motto, FIDES TEMERATA COEGIT — 
Violated faith has compelled me ‘to 
this. 

Sir Wm. Sanders figured a hand 
and a sword, with pro DEO ET PA- 
‘“gr1a — For Gop and my Country. 

Sir Edward Hartop, of Lancashire, 
represented in his coronet the waves 
of the sea dashing against a great 
rock, and the motto, irritus 1N- 
GENTI SCOPULO FLUCTUS ASSULTAT— 
In vain does the wave beat against 
a huge rock. 


Colonel Rideley, to show his dis- 
like of Saeed: figured a hand and a 


sword from Heaven, penetrating a 
triple crown, and the motto, peus 
EXURGAT ET DIssipENTUR — Gop 
arises, and they shall be scattered. 
Major Whitby figured a heart, 
circumscribed PRO DEO PUGNAMUS, 
PRO REGE ORAMUS, PRO PATRIA MO- 
niamur—We fight for Gop, we pray 
for the King, letusdie for our country. 
The tumultuary army of “ Clud- 
ymen;” which was formidable to both 
the Royal and Parliamentary parties 
in the year 1645, exhibited this motto 
on their colours, 1F You OFFER TO 
PLUNDER OR TAKE OUR CATTLE, BE 
ASSURED WE WiLL GIVE YOU BATTLE. 
—Each party endeavoured earnestly to 
ee withouteffect; 
at having for some months stood 
on the defensive, and molested both 
armies, they were at last dispersed by 
the Parliamentary forces under the 
command of Lieut-gen. Cromwell. 
Major Welden figured a pillar, half 
broken, and the motto, stat apuuc 
—It stands yet. 
Major jamin Cayne, of New 
England, depainted a fauicon seizi 
on a heron, yet the heron draws blo 
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from the faulcon’s gorge, and the 


‘motto, WON. WISI COMPULSUs — Not 


unless compelled. The same Major 
Cayne had another coronet device, 
wherein he figured a church, on the 
top whereof was a hand holding an 


anchor, which was fixed in the clouds, 


the molto, PREMIIs, NEC PRECIBUS, 
sep praviis— Neither by rewards, 
nor by entreaties, .but by baliles.’ 

Major Temple figured a .s:01k, 
with this motto, VeRiras EST MAGNA, 
ET PREVALEBIT—Great is truth; atid 
# will prevail. 

Captain Washborne® figured - ‘ah 
armed man with a piste in one hand, 
and a sword in the other, with this 
rhyme for a motto, 

MY OATH AND SwoRD 
MAINTAIN MY WORD, 


—___—— 
Mr. Urngan, Sept. 25. 


N the Classical Journal for Decem- 
ber. 1818, there appeared an essa 
on the Greek Pastoral Poets, in whic 
the author contends that Theocritus 
is absolutely untranslatable. ’ 

If, however, it shall appear in al- 
most every passage which is adduced 
to show the intractability, or rather 
intangibility, of the Sicilian Poet, Mr, 
Polwhele has represented (and not 
faintly) the features of his original ; 
it will not only confute the positions 
of the Essayist, but convince us that 
Mr. P. is no unsuccessful translator. 
Of. this, indeed, there cannot be a 
more satisfactory proof, than to take 
for specimens the passages already 
cited by the Essayist: here every 
possibility of unfairness or partiality 
will be precluded, 

To set forth the felicities of Theo- 
critus, in observing the slighter shades 
of nature, and in exhibiting ae 
of persons, dresses, and animals, ‘the 
Essayist quotes, from Idyll. L.; 

: “© tyre ye aexpoe, 
Kazs of cits Spsesee xoXee erols pers xoeOnlas.” 
Thus translated by Mr. P.: 


*©?Tis Pan we fear—amid the woodland 
scene— 
Whilst on his nostrils sits a bitter spleen.” 


but entirely dverlooked by Fawkes. 
In the same Idyll. a boy taken up 
by his own amusement ; 


“ atrtlocs de of ovre ts eenenc,” &e. 


Thus translated : 
“ He, 
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“ He, idly-busy with his reeds, 
Weaves locust-traps, nor scrip nor vine- 
yard heeds,” 


The images of Theocritus are always 
a and particular. When he 
tribes (says the Essayist) the wo- 
man who appears in relievo on the 
cup, she is represented as “ doxrla 
wrrly texas aumuxs’ her two lovers 
are civdpes xaAov espaZorles, and ux’ 
ipwlos 3nda xuarodswrles.” Let us see, 
whether Mr. Polwhele has slighted or 
attentively noticed these picturesque 
expressions : 
«* Within—a female figure shines 
Her caw!, her vest—how soft the waving 
lines | 
And near two youths —(bright ringlets 
grace their brows), [vows! 
Breathe-in alternate strife their amorous 
On each, by turns, the faithless fair one 
smiles, [wiles. 
And views the rival pair with wanton 
Brimful, thro’ passion, swell theirtwinkling 
eyes, [sighs !” 
And their full bosoms heave with fruitless 


The description of the fisherman (says 
the Essayist) is still more lively: 


“ ba 
yerreus re yeguy,” &e. 
[See the original.) 
e — He, grey with years, 
On the rough summit of a rock appears ; 
And labouring with one effort, as he stands, 
To throw his large net, drags it with both 
hands! 
Round his hoar neck, each swelling vein 
displays 
A vigour worthy youth’s robuster days !” 
To Idyll. 11. how soft and plaintive 
are these lines: 
« ova per worlos, cvywils. 2 
anes” &e. 
* See, smooth’d in calms, the silent waves 


repose ; : 
But, ah! this bosom no such quiet knows!” 
In Idyll. VI. the following is a very 
lively and singular picture: 
“ eaday, ad, De, trav xvve Barra,” &e, 
** Sweet as thou pip’st, she calls thee goat- 
herd churl ; 
And yet thou dost not see the skittish girl 
Still piping on, more senseless than a log— 
There, there, the pretty wanton pelts thy 


He on the lucid wave his form surveys, 
And on the beach his dancing shadow bays! 
Call, call him—lest he rush upon the fair ; 
Lest her emerging limbs the rover tear! 
Yet, lo! the frolic maiden sports at ease, 
Light as the down that floats upon the 
; breeze, 


When summer dries the thistle’s silver 
hair, 
Its softness melting into azure air !” 

In the XIVth Idyll. there is an in- 
stance of “ delicate observation,” 
which (the Essayist would insinuate) 
the translators of Theocritus have 

over; because Fawkes has 
disregarded it. Fawkes had no notion 
of any “ delicacies,” or “ picture in 
Poetry.” 
** mo xgclaQwr,” &c. 
“Time bringing white hairs creeps gra- 
dually to the cheek.” 
“ Age silvers the brow, to the cheeks steal- 
ing on— [won!” 
’Tis in vigour of youth, that the battle is 

In the XVth Idyll. or “ Sicilian 
Gossips,” we have “ many nice traits” 
(observes the Essayist )—as the strange 
look of the little boy, when his mo- 
ther spoke ill of his father, without 
adverting to the child’s being present ; 
Praxinoe’s attention to her dress; 
her care of her cats; her fear of a 
horse and a serpent. Let us turn to 
Polwhele’s translation, where, I pre- 
sume, these “ nice traits” are none 
of them neglected. 

“ Gorco. 
Hush, Madam! observe him, how earnest 
his eye !|— [by. 
Don’t talk of your husband, when Zopy is 
PRraxinor. 
1 don’t mean your papa, my sweet little 
jewel ! 
Gorco. 
But he understands———No—papa’s not 


so cruel, 
* * * * 7 * 
Praxinog. . 
Bring water—come quickly, you slut! what 
a pleasure 
These cats must enjoy on the down of a 
bed! [lead ! 
Go, drive them away! But, you statue of 
First bring me the water. See, see, how 
you fill! {spill 
Enough ! And how dare you so carelessly 
Such a flood on my gown !—Well--I’m 
wash’d—God be blest ! [chest. 
Here, hussey ! and give me the key of my 
Praxinoe. 
Heavens! what shall we do? The war- 
horses advance ! [they prance! 
Friend! do not ride over me! See how 
Well—now I begia to recover my fright i 
From a child I’ve been ready to faint at 
the sight 
Of a horse or an adder.” * * * @ 
Thus much for section VIII.—In a 
future Letter, I shall proceed with 


the remaining sections of the Essay; 
when 
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when I am much mistaken, if your are of the most lively character. Yet, 
Readers will hesitate to join the Poet it is remarkable, the simple expres- 


Mason in his very favourable opi- 
nion of Mr. Polwhele’s “‘ Theocritus.” 
See Cadell’s Edit. of Mr. Polwhele’s the Sacred Text. 
oems, vol. II. p. 142.) Equally 
flattering was the sentence of that 
admirable Greek scholar and severe 


crilic, the late Samuex Bapcockx. 


Yours, &c. ScrurarTor. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 12. 


N Mr. Polwhele’s very interesting 

“* Prize Essay on the Immortality 
of the Soul,” (see p. 47), re-published 
by Messrs. Nichols, some remarks are 
adduced (pp. 10, 11) relative to the 
Scripture phrase “ gathered unto his 
fathers.” It has been contended that 
this expression implied simply “ to 
be buried ;” and a text in the Acts of 
stles (ch. xiii. 36) has been 
quoted as confirmatory of this opi- 
nion, viz. * David fell asleep, and was 


the A 


laid unto bis fathers.” 


Now, it was not necessary that the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
here contrasting the body of David, 
which “ saw corruption,” with the 
body of Christ, which “ saw no cor- 
ruption,” should stop short, and ina 
parenthesis or a periphrasis, explain 
the meaning of the Old Testament 
 erpmeti —* fell asleep,” or “* was 
aid He simply 
repeats the words of the Old Testa- 


unto his fathers.” 


ment. See 1 Kings, ii. 29. 


*Exosundn (the body) xas ITPOZE- 
TEOH (the body and the soul), «pos 
bee walepas ails, xas de (the body) 


7. 

In the old Latin, and Beza’s trans- 
lations, “* Obdormivit et appositus est 
patribus suis,” and “‘ ad patres suos.” 
The whole man is here evidently de- 
scribed ; and qwpocleln and appositus 
est must be understood to include 
both body and soul. Such was the’ 


mode of expression with gil antiquity, 


and I might bring various passages 


to illustrate the subject; but one, 


exactly in point, will be judged suffi-: 


cient. Speaking of the “ Ameena 
Vireta, fortunatorum nemorum,” &c. 
the Poet subjoins: 
“« Que cura nitentes 
“ Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure 
repostos ?” —ZEn. vi. 655, 
Whilst the body sleeps, the soul de- 
lights in old pursuits;—the soul, in 
Elysium, is all activity—its pleasures 
Gent. Maa, October, 1819. 


4A. 


sion REPosros only is used, precisely 
corresponding with the «pocorn of 
Scruraror. 
EE 


Mr. Unsax, Sept. 16. 


ys Correspondents Sigismund, 
S. T. B. &c. have clearly shown 
that the graduated Clergy ought to 
wear silk tippets or scarf, and also 
their respective hoods. One of the 
reasons assigned for their sv doing is, 
that they would thereby be effectually 
and properly distinguished from those 
Clergy who have not had an univer- 
sity education, often termed Northern 
Lights, many of them having been 
born in the North parts of England. 
I leave, therefore, to send you 
the following quotation from a Let- 
ter to the late Bishop Watson (pub- 
lished in 1783), by which the pro- 
priety of the above-mentioned dis- 
tinction will be further evinced and 
illustrated : 


*¢ The Northern Counties abound in free 
schools, where the children of the pea- 
santry are instructed gratis, in the dead 
languages. It is a prospect flattering to 
the vanity of a poor country fellow, to 
have his son provided for in an order 
which seems to place him in the rank of a 
gentleman. One son is, therefore, of 
course destined for the Ministry; the 
youth is puffed up with this idea: he has, 
or obtains, a right to be admitted into the 
Seminary; the attendance required there 
does not interrupt his.manua! labours in 
the season when they are most requisite ; 
he attends alternately the school and the 
plough ; and after a novitiate performed 
with the barefoot mortification of an an- 
tient pilgrimage ; with the addition of a 
new coat, and the Perusal of Groiius de Ve- 
rilate, and the four Gospels in Greek, a 
sham title and testimonial from persons 
who never heard of him before, our can- 
didate starts up completely equipped for 
the office of an instructor of mankind ; 
though forany essential qualification, your 
Lordship might as well ordain any boy 
out of our common charity-schools. You 
shall see a person who has blacked the 
shoes of a country school-master, in a 
little time, promoted to the rank of a 
petty usher; this man, on the first va- 
cancy, is admitted into holy orders.— 
Such men, unincumbered with the dignity 
of birth, genius, or learning, are admi- 
rably qualified for all the vulgar arts of 
succeeding in the world: they can flatter 
without a blush; they can huot with the 
*Squire, get drunk with the ’Squire, sons 

‘ wit 
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with the ’Squire ; he will find in their con- 
versation nothing to reproach his own ig- 
norance; they will submit to the: most 
humiliating treatment ; they will be pa- 
tient laughing-stocks, on which a coarse 
jest may be safely broken, without the 
danger of re-action.”” 


Yours, &c, OXONIENSIS. 
‘ ———— 
Mr. Urpan, Morton, Sept. 7. 


© the publicity you was pleased 

to give to the case of the unfor- 
tunate Redmile*, is to be attributed 
the liberality of many distant and 
anonymous subscribers. I take the 
liberty of submitting the following 
statement, the only tribute of respect, 
im my ability, due to you, and to 
every one who has had the good- 
ness, on my individual representation, 
to alleviate the suffering of a most 
deserving man. 
Total of Subscriptions received£,147 18 0 





Paid Surgeon’s Bill........+.++-+ £.17 10 0 
Repairs of Redmile’s Honse, then 

in a state of ruin bordering on 

danger, by order of a Meeting 

of the Subscribers held at Bourn.70 0 0 
Tam dge, Bb6..00000epeccsesseoecvoceses 0 80 
Laid out in the Saving Bank at 

Bourn, in the names of Wm. 

Thorpe, of Bourn, Banker ; 

Jobn Nicolson, Minister ; and 

Samuel Hopkinson, of Morton, r 

for the sole use of Redmile.......60 0 0 


£.147 18 0 


— 








The same principle which first ex- 
cited the compassion of the various 
Subscribers, will make them anxious 
also in this ultimate state, to hear an 
account of the Sufferer, from the last 
communication to this time. 

The acme of his pains, it may be 
recollected, did not begin to subside 
till January. From thence to June 
there was a gradual abatement; but, 
what he ph. see by intervals, was 
excessive ; nor did his sufferings en- 
tirely cease till two fragments of the 
biue rock were discharged, the one 
from the nose at the interval of eight, 
the other from the empty socket of 
the left eye, full nine months from 
the accident. Since that he has been 
enabled, by assistance, to walk to his 
chapel on a Sunday, to fodder his 
horse daily, and to attend habitually 
te various domestic concerns, wherein 





* See vol. LXXXVIII. i. pp. 200, 290. 
386. 485 ; ii. 2. 





he takes as lively an interest as in the 
lucid periods of his previous life. The 
house is vow put into a state of sub- 
stantial repair and improved conve- 
nience, as to enable his wife and chil- 
dren to carry on the united concern 


of a catcher and carrier On an easier — 


and larger scale. 

From his misfortune, more espe- 
cially from his example under it, 
every considerate person may deduce 
a lesson advantageous to himself, **to 
be content while he is well;” and if 
ever any occurrence, either of ill 
health, of corporal calamity, er of 
common misfurtune, should befall 
him, it will surely be advisable to 
compare it with the dreadful cala- 
mity which has befallen this son of 
affliction. 

Thus, by comparison, aided by re- 
flections arising from it, every serious 
man will be enabled to mitigate at 
least, though not entirely to annihi- 
late, the evil. Samven Horxinson. 

 — 


Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 21. 

1" conformity with that unhappy 

passion for perversion, ridicule, 
and banter, by which the conductors 
of the Edinburgh Review are beset, 
and by the operation of which so 
much is deducted from the general 
merits of their publication, I find in 
vol, 1V. p. 271, a sarcasm directed 
against the late Rev. Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son *, so deservedly renowned in the 
three-fold capacity of a Divine, a Scho- 
Jar, and an Academical Disciplinarian. 
In that place, under a Review of Bp. 
Horsley’s edition of Euclid, this emi- 
nent character is mentioned by name, 
and in a vein of the most sneering 
derision, as having assisted the mathe- 
matical labours of the Bishop, by 
abridging and translating into Latin 
the Tract on the Sieve of Eratos- 
thenes. Nothing bat the most wan- 
ton addiction to ridicule, and a love 
of mistake unpardonable in one who 
undertakes -the office of guide to 
others, could have indaced the writer 
of the article in question to venture 
upon this assertion, For, Mr. Ur- 
ban, would you believe that Bishop 
Horsley tells us, in his Preface, that 
the Tract in question was contributed 
by Dr. William Jackson, who was 
the Dean’s brother! This statement 





*' See a true character of Dr. C. Jack- 
son in our last, p. 273,——Epir. , 
is 
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is made with great particularity by 
the learned Bishop, in order, no doubt, 
that all possibility of a mistake be- 
tween the two brothers should have 
been avoided ; — but the Reviewer 
wished to raise a laugh at the expense 
of a great and good man; and before 
this potent though pitiful desire, all 
considerations of iruth were to be 
brushed away, 
Yours, &c. Veriraris Amartor. 
—_—— 
Remarxs PuivosorwicaL anp 
LivepAryY. 
I" may generally be remarked, in 
suryeying the tide of National 
affairs, or the state of National Lite- 
rature, that where a certain Profes- 
sion is held in peculiar esteem among 
the great mass of those who are in 
any degree capacitated by nature or 
education to form a judgment on its 
merits, the numbers who devote them- 
selves to its pursuit increase in a pro- 
portionate ratio. This principle holds 
ood, whether it be applied to the 
‘ine Arts, to Classical Literature, or 
to the more recondite and profound 
sciences. Independently of all ideas 
of gain, it flatters that principle of 
ambition universally inherent in man, 
to participate in thuse honours which 
are liberally bestowed on the success- 
ful exercise of this profession, of what 
nature soever it may chance to be. 
Au evil of no inferior degree is, 
bowever, often consequent upon the 
promiscuous attempts which will thus 
ever strive together to engross the 
largest share of public favour and 
hag notoriety,—although the emu- 
ation thus generated will sometimes, 
ou the other band, be productive of 
good. The eager anticipation of fame 
among a contemporary age —- 
nates over every better feeling, and 
too frequently shuts the eyes of the 
ardent individual to the abstract stan- 
dard and real capacity of his own 
powers. Inspired by the sole wish of 
appearing conspicuous amongst his 
contemporaries, he remains perhaps 
satisfied with flattering: a predomi- 
nating taste which rules and pervades 
a reading public, without sufficiently 
examining whether his sentiments are 
those of genuine nature, or his per- 
formances conformed, on the other 
hand, to the immutable priaciples of 
sound criticism. 
Neither are such dispositions cov- 
fined to the Poet alone,—they extend 
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algo to his readers, Many who really 
preeen, these princiatets ut who, in 
he eyes of the world, are desirous of 
preserving the reputation of taste, re- 
flect back to the author thyse praises 
with which the fashionable suffrage 
has already - sufficiently furnished 
them, and whilst ihey are thus ad- 
ministering to the increase of self. 
gratnlation, they oftentimes, it is to 
© presumed, concur in praising or 
in cepsuring those performances, or 
that system, upon which the general 
tone of criticism, among the mass, 
has stamped a sort of irrevocable 


Weare, , 
ith the facility, likewise, withwhich 
those in a humble station imbibe the 
manners and the opinions of their su- 
periors, it is no less certain that there 
are classes in society who feel a like 
facility in admiring what persons mov- 
ng in their own, or a superior sphere 
of life, have pronounced to be excel- 
lent.. These influences are often su- 
premely powerful, and often super- 
sede the dictates of a better judgment 
in minds who, on other occasions, 
consult their own, and ate wont to 
discriminate with clearness, and even 
with undeviatiag accuracy. 

Hence may often, in a considerable 
extent, be traced that unanimity of 
opinion which is observable to cha- 
raclerize readers throughout so man 
departments, with regard to a well- 
known and extensively-read author 
of contemporary fame. Emulating 
the taste, or fearing the ridicule of 
constituted critics, few feel suffi- 
ciently assured of their own discera- 
ment, to oppose their individual opi- 
nion to generally-received notions of 
excellence. Consequently, whenever 
the marks of public favour are heaped 
in accumulated profusion on perform- 
ances of a certain class or character, 
or when, on the other hand, genius 
moving in a particular line or sphere 
becomes obsolete, those individuals 
whose works respectively exhibit spe- 
cimens of the one and the other, are 
either applauded with enthusiasm, or 
suffer the slights of uomerited neglect. 

Public testimonies, whether they 
be of praise or of censure, may be 
further said to receive a bias from 
those to whose guidance, iv matters 
of taste or of criticism, they are often 
wont to submit themselves; and as 
the tone of literary and moral feel- 
ing is easily susceptible of those im- 
pression 
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pressions which are delineated with 
ability and force, the influence thus 
imbibed is, perhaps, by no meaus 
slight. 

The various Periodical Reviews 
which adorn the present state of lite- 
rature in our Island, and voquestion- 
ably do credit to the exertions of 
British genius, may be thought some- 
times one grand mean of producing 
the effect here spoken of. A wish to 
uphold the cause of some favourite 
writer, or to supersede the disagree- 
able necessity of offending parties 
where ‘a latent interest is supposed 
to exist in conciliating them, has oc- 
casionally united with other motives 
in rouzing their respective authors 
to energy and acute exertion of 
thought, in order, through the force 
of intellect, to establish the cause of 
an author which, unsupported by 
their eloquence, would appear under 
auspices less flattering. 

hese reflections may naturally be 
supposed to flow, whilst contemplat- 
ing the general and prevailing fea- 
tures of genius as they have of late 
appeared in our Poetical Hemisphere, 
—whilst contemplating the unprece- 
dented degrees of enthusiasm which 
have elicited themselves, withina short 
period of our literary history, from 
all ranks of readers, on the general 
perusal of certain works of contem- 
porary notoriety. 
' Whilst surveying the present state 
of Poetry amongst us, it will on all 
hands be admitted, that genius and 

tical invention is signally discern- 
‘ible in many of the various forms 
which she has chosen as the vehicles 
of her creative fancy, or her descri 
‘tions of nature and of life. A fa- 
vourite characteristic of the age,— 
although the Muse has been unusu- 
ally fruitful in variety,—she has like- 
wise given proofs of her successful 
attainments in excellence. The ge- 
nuine aspirations of Poetry are 4 
no means foreign to our school of 
the present day,—the existence of 
many exquisite and classical perform- 
ances proclaim our native soil to be 
still genial to growth and maturity 
of genius, — although it is, on the 
other hand, certain that the peculiar 
favour which the profession of this 
elegant and accomplished art has re- 
cently obtained from a reading pub- 
lic have contributed to fill our libra- 









ries with a variety of ill-wrought and 
ill-imagined fictions which, it may not 

be deemed illiberal to say, willscarcely 

survive their generation. 

Concerning the merits of some of 
the most admired productions (if in- 
deed it be allowed to form a judg- 
ment from the flattering testimonies 
of public favour), it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the criticisms of 
a mind in the habit of thinking for 
itself, divested of the partialities or 

rejudices which are apt to arise 

rom personal or party consideration, 
should 1 feel that, were his opinions 
about to be uttered before a public 
tribunal of taste,—they might, with- 
out doing injustice to truth, be cha- 
racterized in terms somewhat like the 
following: — The indubitable marks 
of genius, might he say, which, un- 
der whatever form disguised, are re- 
cognized in pcan A period of civiliza- 
tion and ee | nowledge, although 
they do not always meet their ade- 
quate reward, shine forth pre-emi- 
nently in the compositions of a By- 
non. Inheriting from nature some of 
the higbest requisites of Poetry, the 
powerful appeal to the heart and to 
the human sympathies with which the 
Poems of his Lordship seldom fail in 
being accompanied, as they may be 
termed unique in his own day, are 
perhaps sufficient to place him ona 
rank with those of other times, who, 
in other respects, are certainly his 
superiors. With a mind ranging with 
unbounded freedom through splen- 
did scenes of thought and of possible 
existence io all its variety of shapes, 
he strikes into combinations of ima- 
gery and of sentiment which fasten 
spontaneously on the reader, and con- 
strain him to admire the facility with 
which he sheds through his page such 
accumulated stores of what may not 
improperly be termed the intellectual 
and the ideal. We are sometimes in 
the habit of hearing from critics that 
certain poets possess too greata stock 
of learning to please,—that they bear 
too much to the side of authority and 
precedent, and scatter the lore of an- 
cient times too thickly throughout 
their pages to merit the name of ori- 
ginals. This noble writer, however, 
as his original cast of thought pre- 
cluded him, on the one hand, from 
too frequently sporting with the 
thoughts or the opinions of others, 
owever 
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however excellent or happy, so his 
classical attainments, on the other, 
enabled him to enrich his fictions or 
his narratives with such propriety of 
allusioo and reference to ancient story, 
as should in the eyes of scholars give 
him a certain appearance of dignity. 
His diction and selection of language 
are happily adapted to give force and 
race of utterance to the variety and 
auty of his thoughts, while the flow 
and general dignity of his numbers 
impart to his verse a life and energe- 
tic warmth of feeling rarely to be 
found, with equal effect, in any other 
writer. 

With these excellences and endow- 
ments, the author of Harold presents 
in his writings much to provoke cen- 
sure, not only on the general score of 
his moral sentiments, but also in his 
matter and composition. 

Gloomy and despondent in his views 
of life, and of the mutual relations of 
happiness, as they reciprocally exist 
between all human beings, he exhibits, 
in his intellectual speculations, a glar- 
ing licentiousness of principle, associ- 
ated with the querulousness of a dark 
and brooding misanthrope,—with the 
portrait of a man soured by early dis- 


appointments and thwarted hopes.— 


He consequently offers outrage to the 
correct principles of sober reason, 
while the imagination of the reader 
hangs with the liveliest interest and 
emotion on fine scenes of sentiment 
and of pathos which occasionally 
escape from his pen. If the hurried 
accents which sometimes infuse pe- 
culiar animation into bis pages, and 
* the flashes of impetuous passion which 
not unfrequently breaks upon the 
reader, cannot conceal the pernicious 
sentiments of which he makes his 
Poetry the vehicle, the elegancies of 
diction and of well-chosen language 
cannot on the other hand atone for 
a negligence of speech, a quaintness 
and prettiness unworthy alike of his 
general style, and of an author who 
writes for a literary immortality. 
With the complexion or general ten- 
dency of his sentiments, however, the 
mere reviewer of his rank and pre- 
tensions as a Poet has, perhaps, little 
todo; whatever be their faults, taken 
in a moral sense, they are referable, 
upon other grounds of merit, to other 
tribunals. 

If the genius of Byron, in spite of 
his highly-exceptionable sentiments, 
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and the existence of many flippances 
which ought not to characterize a 
great poet, has enthroned him on a 
pinnacle of high and _ established 
fame, the exhaustless fecundity of 
his contemporary Scorr has blazed 
forth with unprecedented effect. Fas- 
cinated with his easy and glowing ta- 
leut for imagery, in certain of her de- 
partments, and, at the epoch of his 
appearance, with the novelty of his 
subjects, all ranks of readers, what- 
ever may have been the portion of 
their discernment or taste, paid their 
joint tributes of eulogium on the Min- 
strel of the North. It may be thought, 
however, that besides the peculiarly 
attractive nature of the fable, hap- 
pily adapted to the views and exi- 
geucies of the public feeling, one 
great means of producing this effect 
is, that he never, in- any of his spe- 
culations, soars beyond the standard 
of understanding which characterizes 
the bulk of readers in every nation, 
and his page usually glitters with 
lively pictures of description. Whilst 
likewise the genius of this distin- 
guished author is admitted, it will 
hardly fail in being acknowledged, at 
the same time, that this genius has 
received a marvellous bias in favour 
of one particular train of thoughts 
and of images; the creation of his 
mind and the similitudes of his fancy 
have been circumscribed to the nar- 
row range and limits of a path, which 
viewed apart from the applauses of 
ephemeral judgments, is not, perhaps, 
by any means that which points to 
the most durable fame, ih the ex- 
haustless materials which present 
themselves to the eye of genius, and 
are stured up in the imagination of 
man. What, it may be asked, will 
unprejudiced posterity say at the 
sight of five long poems, of epic 
pretensions and character, unvary- 
ingly treating upon Scottish chivalry, 
and the personal combats and indi- 
vidual details of semi-barbarous clans? 
They must doubtless think that the 
genius of their author extended not 
beyond the local subjects of his own 
native clans, and that the principle 
of ambition, which in him, as in all 
others, points towards fame, for- 
got the criticisms of a future ge- 
neration in the encomiums of the 
present. 
Melksham. 
(To be continued.) 


E. P. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urpan, Oct. 4. 
OUR. Correspondent “ Roger,” 
in your last Magazine, p. 230, 
appears to have taken great pains to 
rove that the poet Rowe was not 
bate before the year 1674; and hav- 
ing found much difficulty to trace bis 
baptism in the mutilated ister of 
Little Barford, I am rathersurprized 
that he did not advert to the accounts 
of his age at the time of his decease; 
which support the opinion of “ Ro- 
ger,” that Rowe was born in 1674. 
In Crull’s * Antiquities of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster,” it is stated that he 
died Dec. 6, 1718, in the 45th year of 
his age; now, if he had at that period 
attained his 45th year, that would 
barely carry the date of hig birth 
back to the year 1673 ; but some ac- 
counts state his age at 44 (see Drake’s 
Essays, vol. l[I. p. 352). The sug- 
gestion of * Roger,” that the copyist 
wistook Rowe for Poore, is quite 
feasible; 1 have examined several 
registers of the same age, and often, 
on a first and slight examination, 
taken names to be quite different 
from what, on a little consideration, 
they proved to be. Poore having 
the addition of Esq. is another corro- 
borative circumstance; for it is not 
likely, at that period, that Little 
Barford could boast of more Esquires 
than Mr, Edwards and his son-in-law. 

The state of the Parish Register is 
much to be regretted, and particu- 
Jarly so, as it is probable the copy, 
which ought to be either in the Re- 
gistry of the Archdeacon at Bedford, 
or in that of the Bishop of Lincoln, is 
not in existence. 

It appears by the “ First Report, 
by the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, ov the State of the Public Re- 
cords,” p. 315, that 120 of the (125) 
parishes in the county of Bedford are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
deacon, and that copies of the Regis- 
ters of all baptisms, burials, and mar- 
riages, of each respective parish, are, 
or ought to be, delivered in at the 
Easter Visitation. The Return is 
dated “ Bedford Registry, Maich 28, 
1800.” The Registrar does not state 
whether the copies of the Registers 
so delivered in are still remaining in 
the Registry; and as of this there is 
much reason to doubt, the question 
ought to be set at rest by the present 
Registrar, or the Archdeacon bim- 


self; and measures ought to be adopt- 
ed for replacing, if practicable, all 
that are missing, pl a better plan 
formed to secure them in future, as 
the preservation of the copies of early 
date is of great consequence; for, as 
is well known, in many parishes, whole 
books are totally lost, or greatly mu- 
tilated.—T he subject is a serious one, 
and I hope it will be attended to. 
Yours, &c. A.C. R. 
a 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 24. 

[* appears to me somewhat remark- 

able that amongst the many al- 
terations aad improvements which 
have in modern times taken place, 
nothing has been done (to my know- 
ledge) to do away the right of Pri- 
mogenilure, by which I would be un- 
derstood to mean the claim to all 
landed (or real) property, which the 
eldest son bas by law. That it may 
be proper and useful that the eldest 
son should have the principal estate 
where there are more than one, I 
shall not call in question; but that 
where there are several estates and 
several children, can it be consistent 
with justice, and | may add with hu- 
manity aud sound policy, that the 
eldest son should have ali ? 

If ever it was necessary that the 
eldest son should inherit, according 
to the laws as they at present exist, 
the very great change of circum- 
stances which has taken place since 
the origin of the law of Primogeni- 
ture may justly be brought forward 
as an argument against the continu- 
ance of it, or at least of some consi- 
derable alteration of it. What may 
have been expedient many hundred 
years ago, may vow be cruel and op- 
pressive. 1 should like to have a 
short account of the history of this 
matter brought before the publick in 
ad Magazine, with arguments on 

oth sides of the question, if there 
are two opivions on the subject. My 
opinion most undoubtedly is, that the 
laws want very great alteration. A 
parent, it may be observed, has the 
power to dispose of his property as 
he likes, unless under particular cir- 
cumstances; but in consequence of 
the law being in favour of the eldest 
son, there is good reason to imagine 
that fvoquently the younger children 
are very much injured. Has not the 
law been the cause of annexing to the 

terin 
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term of elder brother a very un- 
pleasant idea? one which ought not 
to be. 


Yours, &c. A. Z. 


——— 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 19. 
T isin reply to a conjecture, that 
I] appeared in your Magazine for 
July, p. 20, I take up my pen to address 
ou.—To the remarks of “* W. Shan- 
ahan, M.D.” generally, { have nothing 
to object. If they have nothing in 
them very profound or very original, 
they are at least entertaining and in- 
structive, and evince considerable 
knowledge of our antient manners 
and language, or, perhaps more pro- 
perly, of the modern editions of our 
old Poets. To the Doctor's com- 
mentary, however, on the passage in 
“ Anthony and Cleopatra,” I cannot 
ield my assent. 1 cannot agree with 
im in thinking that Warburton’s in- 
terpretation ‘“‘ makes Anthony ex- 
the exact reverse of what he 
intended.” According to the Doctor's 
own interpretation, ‘* most monster- 
like be shown, for poor’st diminu- 
tives,” would form a separate male- 
diction to the pane sentence. 
While Cleopatra followed the chariot 
of the conqueror, she could not be 
said to be exhibited as any other than 
as a captive princess; a sight not 
very monstrous nor uncommen to 
the Roman populace. This would, 
indeed, be a gratuitous exhibition. 
But why Anthony should not mean 
(as | understand him to have meant) 
that after this public exhibition, she 
should be shown “ most monster- 
like” in private, I cannot see. Dr. 
Shanahan (with authority, I dare say) 
reads “‘ to dolts.”. Warburton and 
Jonson (1 have no other editions by 
me), for dolts. This reading, with 
Dr. Warburton’s correction, would 
go far to support his interpretation 
of the other word. under considera- 
tion. If dwarfs are sights, stupid fel- 
lows unfortunately are not; and Dr. 
Warburton corrects “dolts” to“doits,” 
i.e. farthings; and it would certainly 
be a considerable augmentation of 
that Princess’s misfortune, to be sub- 
jected for a low price, that would 
come within the means of the poorest, 
to the close inspection of the me- 
chanics of Rome. That “ diminu- 
tives” never bore in any other au- 
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thor the sense that “* Warburton and 
Tyrwhitt here affix to it,” is but a 
sight argument, when Shakspeare 
is the author under consideration, 
for the incorrectness of their inter- 
pretation; particularly, when the 
Doctor offers no authority for the 
meaning he rather chooses it should 
bear. 1 do not think the Doctor's 
argument much helped by the quo- 
tation from “ Troilus and Cressida.” 
* Diminutives of Nature” in that 
place, evidently alludes to insignifi- 
cance of character, not to bodily de- 
formity, to something contemptible 
rather than prodigious, as is evident 
from its connection with the appella- 
tion ** water-fly,” a word always used 
by Shakspeare to designate a trifling 
character. ‘* Do you koow this wa- 
ter-fly?” Hamlet says of Osrick. 
Cleopatra could not be shewn as any 
thing insignificant ; we must conclude, 
therefore, that she was to be shewa 
for a trifling sum of money. 

1 cannot, therefore, agree that 
Warburton’s interpretation “ cannot 
be correct;” because I contend that 
the sentence in which the expression 
in question occurs, contains a separate 
malediction to that contained ia the 
preceding ; and as Anthony, in the 
first, referred to a gratuilous, so 
might he in the last, intend a merce- 
nary exhibition. And, next, I cannot 
consent to forego Dr. Warburton’s 
for Dr. Shanahan’s interpretation of 
the word “ diminutives,” because I 
consider it to possess at least equal 
authority, and more plausibility. The 
passage, | agree with him, is full of 
difficulty. Yours, &c. XXX. 


——_— 

Mr. Urnay, Barnsley, Oct. 4. 
N a board over the East window 
of the antient Parochial Chapel 
here (a beautifal piece of Norman 
architecture, about to be pulled down, ) 
is the following inscription, in church 
text, which I have attempted to de- 
cypher and to translate; but, beiog 
hittle conversant in monastic litera- 
ture, I probably may have misuoder- 
stood it. I have to request that you 
will do me the favour to insert my 
communication in your valuable Mis- 
cellany, in order that some of your 
Antiquarian Correspondents, or Read- 
ers, may correct or explain what J 

have written : 


“* Orate: 
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“ Orate : pro: b: statu: d’ni : Bi- 
cardi : Waegh: n’nc: p’orig : monas- 
terii : s’ci: Dois : euangeliste : et: 
co'ue’tus : igta’ : cenon’e : fieri.” * 

* Orate : pro: bono: statu : domini : 
Ricardi ; Haegh : nunc: prioris : monas- 
terii ? sancti : Johannis : evangeliste : et: 
conventus : istam : xoivevel f: fieri.” 

“Pray for the good state of Richard 
Haegh, now Prior of the Monastery of St. 
John the Evangelist; and the convent 
comes into communion that this (prayer) 
may be made.” 

I find that, in the year 1469, Ri- 
chard de Leeds was Prior of the Mo- 
nastery of Monk Bretton, in the vi- 
cinity of this town, and I think it pro- 
bable that he was the Richard Haegh 
whose name is recorded in the above 
Inscription. 

They who are accustomed to in- 
scriptions in the church text, in which 
I am not much conversant, will be 
able to determine whether I have 
succeeded in decyphering the words 
n’nc and cenon’e, and whether the lat- 
ter be usually found in such inscrip- 
tions. It seemed odd to me that the 
reader should be required to pray for 
the “good state” of aman (“nunc”) still 
living ; since these petitions are gene- 
rally offered for the souls of the dead; 
but the letters appear to me clearly 
to be those composing the word nunc; 
and it might be customary to offer 
such petitions for the sick. As for 
the other doubtful word, which I have 
rendered xoivwyvi, it is distinctly com- 
posed of the letters cenon’e. Now, I 
find that diphthongs are not used in 
these inscriptions; so that the e is, 
probably, substituted for the diph- 
thong @, in the first syllable, and 
with the assistance of the dash placed 
over it, for the e7 in the last. Monks 
were called Coenobites; a monastery 
Ceenobium; and an abbot, Ccenvo- 
biarcha, from the circumstance of the 
communily of living; and these words 
are all derived from the Greek theme 
xoivos, communis. This petition, there- 
fore, was probably ordered by the 
Convent, in communion}, to be of- 
fered at the altar of this Church, by 
the Minister and congregation, for 
the “ good state,” or the health of 





* We are incapable of giving a fac- 
simile of this Epitaph, from a want of 
suitable types.—Ebir. 

+ From = xoivevte —in communionem 
venio. 

t i.e. in Council assembled. 


this Richard Haegh. Is it meant that 
the Monks came to the Cowmunivn- 
table, in a body, to offer the petition 
of which the tablet was intended as a 
memorial, whilst the Inscription calls 
upon the Minister and congregation 
to repeat it? 

I shall be glad to receive a more 
satisfactory explanation than that 
which I have given. D. 

a 
OnicinaL LeTrers TO THE 
Rev. W. Green *. 
(Continued from p. 212.) 
és : Grosvenor-street, 
Dear Sir, May 29, 1756. 
e ro papers I have put into 
the hands of Dr. Yonge; who 
will return to Cambridge at the lat- 
ter end of next week; and I thank 
you very heartily for the perusal of 
them. You have fully proved and 
established your point; but do not 
say that you have no talent for com- 
position; leave your writings to speak 
for themselves. If Dr. Grey should 
publish the poetical parts of Scrip- 
ture, I suppose he would do it in the 
same manner as the book of Job; 
but I like your method much better, 
with a new English translation and 
notes, which will be much more use- 
ful at home, and not much less use- 
ful abroad, so many learned foreigners 
learning the English language for the 
purposes of reading at least. If you 
sbould not proceed in the publication 
of the poetical parts of Scripture, I 
take it for granted you will engage in 
some other work of learning. A man 
accustomed to writing cannot well lie 
idle; and in the University you have 
fine leisure and opportunities for stu- 
dyiog, which we cannot obtain in 
town, and therein you are almost 
envied by, dear Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ Taos. Newron t.” 


. : Waterford, Oct. 8, 
* Rev. Sir, a 

**] am under fresh obligations to 
you for your favour of Sept. 25; and, 
notwithstanding your polite attention 
to me in requesting that 1 would not 
acknowledge your Letter, allow me 
the pleasure of making you a short 
reply, to thank you for enriching my 
margin with farther remarks and 
emendations. 





* See p. 3: t See p. 101. 


* Ezek. 
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" Ezek. xix. 7, 1 am happy to find 

our’ corrections in my notes. Hou- 
Bigant adopts them. Sixteen MSS. 
and 2 edd. read pmuMr. 

““T perceive that my note on Amos 
xi. 13, is too concise ; and wish to 
add, after the word weighty, * that it 
might more effectually press out the 
=. when drawn over the sheaves. 

on ¢.i. 3.” 

“TI Jately met with a pleasing in- 
stance, how useful it is to distr bute 
the prophetieal writings into hemis- 
ticks, agreeably to the supposed mea- 
sure. The Masoretic punctuation is 
thus corrected, Ezekiel xxxvi. 25, 
which is naturally divided thus : 


* Then will 1 sprinkle clear water upon 


ou, . 
“ And ye shall be cleansed from all your 
defilements, 
* And from all your idols will I cleanse 
you.’ 

“ T have two volumes of De Rossi, 
as far as the end of 2 Kings. His pro- 
legomena are very useful; but my 
course of reading has not Jed me to 
consult his various lections. Michaelis 
is furnishing good helps in his Sup- 
plement to Hebrew Lexicons, and his 
Spicilegium Geographie post Bochar- 
tum. He has translated the whole 
Hebrew Bible into German, with 
notes for the use of the unlearned. I 
wish most sincerely that this work may 
soon appear in English; as I appre- 
hend that very few of our scholars 
understand German. A subscription 
set on foot by the Bishops on your 
Bench would soon compass this very 
desirable end. 

“If | bad the honour of being your 
Diocesan, | would charge you, on your 
canonical obedience, to revise every 
line of my Ezekiel. But, on looking 
again into your Letter, I fear that 
your health and age would not admit 
of such a tasks All our Hebreans 
have quitted the stage, or are soon 
to quit it. Secker and Kennicott are 
gone; you and Lowth are going. 
God grant us able successors! But I 
fear that the labourers are too few 
for the greatness of the harvest. 

“T am an Oxford man, about ten 
years older than your very. worthy 
and very Jearned Bishop, with whom 
I am but very slightly acquainted. 
God has blessed me with health, lei- 
sure, and affluence. I have a wife 
and eleven children; and attention to 

Gexr. Mac. October, 1819. 
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the duties of my station, to the edu- 
cation of my family, and to my books, 
very adequately and very happily fills 
up my time. 
“ With every good wish, and with 
the most sincere respect, I am, 
Rev. Sir, 
** Your very faithful 
and most 
humble servant, 
W. Warerrorp*.” 


« Rey. Sir, ——— Oct. 31, 
“TI am extremely thankful to you 
for your Letter; and should have 
had the pleasure of acknowledging it 
much earlier, if I bad not lately been 
affected by an epidemical influenza, 
succeeded by a great lassitude and 
indisposition to any kind of business. 

‘The approbation which your can- 
dour leads you to bestow on my late 
work is very pleasing and encou- 
raging. But I consider the observa- 
tions with which you have favoured 
me as the greatest mark of attention 
to me which you could bestow. By 
transcribing them in their proper 
places, I have taken care that they 
shall not depend on the uncertain ex- 
istence of a letter. 

«1 have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing that the late Dr. Jubb, Professor 
of Hebrew in Oxford, has left behind 
him some valuable papers on Daniel. 
He has bequeathed them to Dr. Jack- 
son, Dean of Christ Church; and has 
modestly desired that his learned 
friend will publish or suppress them, 
as he shall think proper. I should 
suppose that, with the addition of 
these remarks to Secker’s, a comment 
on Daniel would want little more 
than digesting. I wish that your 
most excellent and learned Bishop 
would join you in selecting a proper 
person for such an undertaking. 

“I thank you for your anecdote 
relating to the Observations on the 
conduct and character of Christ. I 
could enlarge, and perhaps improve, 
that work. But I feel a great un- 
willingness to engage in the drudgery 
of correcting the press; especially as 
last winter 1 bad a violent inflamma- 
tion in my eyes in consequence of ap- 
lication to that business. 

** Give me leave to recommend the 
late Dr. Thomas Leland’s Sermons, in 


* See p. 4, 
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three volumes, 8vo, as learned and the Gentleman’s Magazine, my rea- 
eloquent performances; the first sons why a new Translation of the 
two, on the female character and at- Bible should not be attempted with- 
tire, which seem likely to be read out the concurrence of various aids 
with pleasure by Mrs. Green. and talents, well known and well ac- 

“1 beg leave to present my best credited for the execution of sucha 
respects to her ; and am, with great work, I could not be indifferent to 


respect and esteem, Rev. Sir, the Reasons in favour of a new 
“Your most obedient, Translation of the Holy Scriptures, 

and very which lately appeared from the inge- 

faithful servant, nious and eloquent pen of Sir James 

W. Warerrorp.” Bland Burgess, especially as these 

a reasons appear not only incapable of 

Mr. Urnpan, Oct.12. the good proposed by their Author, 


N the Southmost of the two Cha- that of promoting the cause of Reli- 
pels in the recess of the South gion, but to have a directly contrary 
transept of Winchester Cathedral is tendency. 
the following Inscription : The main reason, on which the 
« Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Mary whole of the Tract is grounded, is of 
Young, the wife of James Young, Esq. so grave and important a nature, as 
who was a Gentleman of the PrivieCham- must (if substantiated) excite very 
ber unto King Charles the First, and dyed uneasy feelings in the minds of serious 
in his sayd Maties service. She was the and reflecting, but uolearned Chris- 
daughter of William Bridges, the sonn of tians, 


Thomas Bridges, Baron Chandois of Sud- The Tract is intended as an answer 
ye See re the 14th day of December, +, the Strictures of the Quarterly Re- 
Tr. view on Mr. Bellamy’s new Transla- 


Arms—In a lozenge Argent, oD tion, and on his Reply to their Stric- 
three piles Sable as many annulets Or, tures; and the bulk of the Tract {is 
Young ; impaling, Argent, on a cross occupied in discrediting the authority 
Sable, a leopard’s face Or, Bridges. of the Septuagint and Vulgute Ver- 

On examination of variousaccounts sions of the Bible, and of our autho- 
of the family of Brydges, and the rized English Version, which the Au- 

ripted np prepared for the thor calls « little more than a servile 

ouse of Lords on the claim of the translation of the Septuagint and Vul- 
late Rev. Edw. Tymewell Brydges to gate,” (p. 124.) The question re- 
the honour of Baron Chandos of Sude- [ating to the three Versions I leave 
ley, there does not appear to have jy very able hands, which want no 

any Thomas Baron Chandos, nor cyadjutor to support them *. 

any Baron Chandos within a period The main ground, then, on which 
compared with the birth of the Lady sir James rests his Reasons for a New 
above mentioned, who had a son Translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
named William. ‘ : is thus stated by him: “ As all our 

The copious article which treats of dearest interests, both temporal and 
the title of Chandos in the last edition eternal, depend on our obedience to 
of Collins's Peerage, by Sir Egerton the commands of our Maker revealed 
Brydges, mentions no such individual. to ys in the Holy Scriptures, nothing 

ossibly some of your Correspond- can be of more serious importance 
ents devoted to genealogical Pursuits than to ascertain the lity of those 
may be enabled to solve this ambi- Persions of the Sacred Text, through 
guous and problematical point, which which alone a knowledge of those 
scens hitherto to have ae ny the commands can be acquired by the ma- 
notice of all the writers on the sub- jority of mankind. As many well- 
ject of the Chandos Pedigree; and ‘Gisposed persons, among whom were 
you will oblige me by offering it to included many of our most learned 
the attention of your Readers through 
the medium of your Magazine. 

Yours, &c. DoneELMENSIS. 

a 





* The authority of Jerome’s transla- 
tion, and of our English Version, bas been 
lately very decisively vindicated by the 
Rev. J. W. Whittaker, in his ‘* Inquiry 


_ Mr. Unzan, Oct. 9. into the Interpretation of the Hebrew 
AVING already presented to the Scriptures.” ‘See our Review for the pre- 
Public in former Numbers of sent Month, Eoprv. 


Divines, 
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Divines, entertained considerable 
doubts on this point, the publication 
of Mr. Bellamy’s New Translation of 
the Old Testament from the original 
Hebrew was were regarded by 
them.” Again, towards the conclu- 
sion of the Tract, it is observed: 
“The question is too important to 
be left in a state of uncertainty. It 
has claims upon us of the highest and 
most serious nature, affecting all our 
dearest interests, both temporal and 
eternal. In order to obey a law, it 
is necessary previously to know dis- 
tinctly what that law is. To the want 
of this certainty, arising from the 
manifold corruptions which have 
been iatroduced ‘ato the Sacred Text, 
must be attributed the origin and 
growth of those impious and abomina- 
ble heresies by which the Christian 
Church has been invaded; every one 
of which, from those of the original 
Bbionites to those of the modern Uni- 
tariags, is founded solely on false in- 
terpretation of the Divine Law.” (pp. 
124, 125.) 

Again (p- 152), after contrasting 
certain passages of the authorized 
Version with Mr. Bellamy’s, and giv- 
ing the preference to the latter, it is 
concluded that “‘ the matter is highly 
deserving of attention. It is a ques- 
tion of no less magnitude, than the 
choice between a blind adhesion to 
error, and a pure and perfect know- 
ledge of the revealed law of God.” 

This is a strong case; and, if it 
could be made out, a more important 
ove was never laid before the publick : 
—a case involving “ our dearest in- 
terests, temporal and eternal,” in- 
viting us to a deliberate choice be- 
tween error and truth, between a 
“ blind adhesion to error, and a pure 
and perfect knowledge of the reveal- 
ed law of God ;” and directing us to 
the only existing means of knowing 
correctly what the revealed law of 
God is, and of giving clearness and 
certainty, to that which all the la- 
bours of the Reformation, and the 
learning of succeeding times, have 
left in doubt and uncertainty. 

But who, at the very first view of 
such a statement, can give any credit 
to it? Who will believe that Christ 
has so deserted his Church, and so 
forgotten the promise of his presenee 

grace, as to leave the world for 
seventeen centuries, that is, from the 
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death of the last of the Apostles *, tn 
darkness and error, without a 
competent guide to the knowledge of 
his written Word? A Church may 
err, as the Church of Rome bas erred; 
and, by its superstitions, and novel- 
ties, and corruptions, may obstruct 
the light of the Gospel; copies of the 
Scriptures are liable to errors+ in 
transcribing and printing; and the 
best Translators to occasional miscon- 
ceptions of their meaning: but the 
most incorrect copy that ever was 
printed, and the worst Transiation of 
the very worst Church, never left the 
substance of the divine law, nor the 
work of our salvation, in any kind of 
uncertainty ; never left it to any indi- 
vidual of the nineteenth century to 
bring that life and immortality to 
light, which has been revealed to the 
world by the Bible and its numerous 
Versions since the first general pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel: much less 
can it be imputed to the authorized 
English Version, that the “* majority 
of mankind” have still to learn what 
the will of the Lord is; and that they 
must wait for this most necessary and 
indispensable knowledge till Mr. Bel- 
lamy has completed his undertaking. 
Yours, &c. 5. T. P. 
= 
Mr. Unsan, Westminster, Oct. 4. 
EING a constant reader of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, I hope 
you will not refuse to oblige me by 
inserting a few lines, which I wish to 
meet the eye of Dr. Carey, who I see 
is a constant Correspondent of yours, 
requesting that he will condescend to 
satisfy me, and probably many other 
of your Readers, on the subject of 
that surprising facility in scanning 
Latin verse, which he professes to 
possess. 
In the Preface to a recent edition 
of his “ Latin Prosody made Easy,” 
he states that he spent only six hours 





* The first Latin translation of the 
Scriptures was, probably, made before 
the end of the first century. 

+ When the King asked Dr. Kennicott, 
on the completion of his great work, what 
was the result of all his labours ; the Doctor 
told his Majesty, that, of the immense 
number of varioug readings which had 
been collected from manuscripts there 
was not one that affected the truth of any 
Scripture fact, or the certainty of any 
doctrine of faith or moral duty. 
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apd a half in éxamining the whole of 
Virgil, and marking all the poetic 
licences, for the compilation of his 
Clavis Metrico—Virgiliana. 

Though I am myself a tolerable 
prosodian, and sufficiently acquainted 
- with the different poetic licences, I 
confess that assertion struck me as 
somewhat extraordinary, at the very 
first sight, and without entering 
into any calculations ;—but when I 
found, a little further on, that this 
was at the rate of thirty-two lines per 
minute, I was still more astonished, 
and concluded there must be some 
mistake in the numbers; for, as 
every line of Virgil contains at least 
thirteen syllables; and many of them 
sixteen, Dr. Carey must have read, at 
the very lowest estimate, at least 
seven syllables in every second of 
time, which appears to me—I will 
not say impossible, since that gentle- 
man has asserted it— but certainly 
very extraordinary, even with all the 
advantage that he may have derived 
from his mode of reading by quan- 
tity, to which he appears to attribute 
in a great measure the facility of his 
performance» 

To conclude, Mr. Urban, I request 
Dr. Carey, if be should happen to no- 
tice these lines, to satisfy me, and 
others in my predicament, whether 
there is any error in his statement 
from a slip of the pen or of memory, 
or a mistake of his printer, and whe- 
ther he really did examine and mark 
32 lines per minute. Marcus. 

I 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 16. 
SHOULD hope the following cur- 
sory hints are not altogether un- 
worthy of the notice of your readers. 

Travellers can observe a great dif- 
ference as to the degree of attention 
paid by the Magistrates and Road- 
surveyors to the following clause in 
the Highway Act, 13 Geo. III. ¢, 78, 
8. 26, 

“The Justices at the Special Sessions 
shall issue their precept to the Surveyor, 
where several highways meet, and there 
is no sufficient direction-post or stone 
already fixed or erected; requiring him 
forthwith to cause to be erected or fixed, 
in the most convenient place where such 
ways meet, a stone or post, with inscrip- 
tions thereon, in jarge legible letters paint- 
ed on each side thereof, containing the 
name or names of the next market-town or 
towns, or other considerable place or places 
to which the said highways lead, &c.” 


Dr. Carey.— Useful Hints. 


[Oct. 


The information to be derived from 
hand-posts is so apparent, that it seems 
strange they are so much neglected! 

Churches, Chapels, Halls, &e. for- 
merly seldom contained the modern 
luxary of artificial heat, or probably 
their original architect would have 
contrived a handsomer method of 
conveying off the smoke; that con- 
cern appears now to be left to the 
discretion of some inferior artificer, 
who frequently introduces an awk- 
ward horizontal length of pipe, or 
in many instances runs up a brick 
deformity on the building, with a 
glaring red chimney-pot on the top, 
interfering with the symmetry of 
the Church, &c. perhaps a beautiful 
fabrick of stone, and a national orna- 
ment. Would a regular Surveyor 
suffer this? 

Some highly approve of the entire 
removal of Pulpit sounding-boards, 
others do not—I think the latter opi- 
nion prevails. 

Government, in order to enforce 
the observance of the Third Com- 
mandment, enacted the Statute of 19 
Geo. II. c. 21. s. 13, and ordained 
that it should be “‘ publicly read four 
times in the year in all Churches and 
Chapels, by the Minister, immediately 
after morning and evening prayer, 
on the Sundays next after March 25, 
June 24, Sept. 29, aad Dec. 25; on 
- of 51. for every offence, to be 

evied by distress, by warrant of a 
Justice, or Mayor.” Many of the 
Laity are unacquainted of the ex- 
istence of this Act. 

Whilst on the subject, permit me 
to observe, that the introduction of 
the sacred name of the Almighty in 
Tragedy or Comedy (whether antient 
or modern) is highly improper; yet 
it has been done by certain Dra- 
matic Clergymen! ! 

Yours, &c. 
———— 

Mr. Unsan, Oct. 9. 
[* reply to the queries of your Cor- 

respondent, G. H. W.(p. 194) you 


Mm. 


will favour me by admitting the fol- 
lowing observations. 

On the first, it appears to me that 
the quarterings in a shield are chiefly, 
if not altogether, introduced for the 
purpose of preserving the remem- 
brance of a family, whose male line 


isextinct. Now the case in question 
supposes that the father of the lady 
has male heirs; therefore no reason 

exists 
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exists why her posterity should quar- 
ter his arms. 

The present Dukes of Northum- 
berland inherit the estates of the 
Percies through the line of Seymour, 
yet | believe the arms of Seymour do 
not occur among the numerous quar- 
terings of that illustrious house. 

Child, Lord Castlemain, inherited 
from the Tylucys of Rotherwick, by 
a daughter of John Glynne, of Henley 
Park, Surrey, yet the name and arms 
of Tylney were assumed by the Child 
family, without any regard to the 
name or arms of Glyaone. 

I am aware that the present custom 
of changing names, and quartering, 
or altering arms of inheritance by 
Royal Permission, or by Act of Par- 
liament, proceeds in a manoer alto- 

ether irrespective of the common 
heraldic rules of marshalling, yet 1 
think the instances already given will 
sufficiently prove that the commemo- 
ration of the family which an heiress 
represents, and whose estates she con- 
veys, is the chief object of the quar- 
tering, and that the introduction of 
her own surname, i.e. of her father's 
shield, is, to say the least, a matter 
quite immaterial. 

But your Correspondent very pro- 
erly observes, that the heraldic rules 
or marshalling will not, except in ex- 

traordinary cases, allow a shield to 
be quartered by those who do not 
inherit from its original owner, and 
from this fact, together with the én- 
stances already given, in which the 
lady’s surname, or her paternal arms, 
are totally omitted, I think we may 
fairly conclude that the posterity of 
a lady who was heir to her mother, 
but not to her father, should quarter 
only her mother’s arms. 

As to the second question, I confess 
I have no objection to call the son of 
a created peeress “the second peer 
of the family ;” for though fashion 
just now requires the use of the terms 
heiress and peeress, 1 see no need 
for the feminine appellations. The 
former is frequently, and I think cor- 
rectly, written heir, ** Joan, daughter 
and heir,” “* Anne, sister and co-heir,” 
are expressions which convey no idea 
of impropriety, the gender of the word 
being fixed by the name of the per- 
son. Why the word peer should not 
be subject to the same rule, I know 
not, if when used with a female name 
it sounds less correctly to the ear, it 
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is only, I apprehend, because the cre- 
ation of female Peers is less frequent 
than the births, marriages, and deaths 
of female Heirs. 

Yours, &c. 


—— 


S. J. A. 


Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 10. 

] HAVE to apologize to your Cor- 

respondent, A. J. K. for suffering 
so much time to pass without noticing 
his able reply to my former commu- 
nications upon the subject of the re- 
cent discoveries in the neighbourhood 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. (See Part i. 
p- 608.) 

In the letter which accompanied 
the two engraved plates of those an- 
tient and very curious crypts (vol. 
LX XXVIII. ii. 393), | offered all the 
remarks which I intended to publish 
relative to the comparative ages of 
the two structures; avoiding the pre- 
sumption, and aware of the difficulty, 
of fixing a period at which it is pro- 
bable the most Western crypt was 
erected, chiefly from the absence of 
such decided characters as arches, 
groins, and mouldings; these objects 
are alone able to assist conjecture 
where uncertainty so extensively pre- 
vails as in this instance. 

A Roman copper coin was certainly 
shown to me as found by one of the 
workmen in clearing away the ruins. 
I took an exact copy of it, and the 
drawing is now in the possession of 
Mr. Urban *. 

1 cannot think it derogatory to the 
transcendent abilities of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, as an architect, to declare 
that he was totally ignorant of the 
priaciples, as well as blind to the bean. 
ties, of our antient Church architec- 
ture. He did not scruple to express, 
at every opportunity which offered, 
his dislike for the style; and he has 
sufficiently proved his readiness to 
destroy antient Churches, and cer- 
tainly his ability to erect some of the 
most contemptible structures which 
are to be fouad in the country. He 
despised the venerable architecture 
of which we now boast, and of which 
so many magnificent examples remain. 
His opinion,therefore, of this matchless 
style was like that of a late and de- 
servedly-celebrated Grecian architect, 
who, w asked by a gentleman of 
profound learning and acknowledged 





* It may possibly be engraved at some 
future opportunity, Eorr, . 
taste, 
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taste, of Oxford, if an alteration which 
the architect had planned for one of 
the Colleges was consistent with a par- 
ticular style, replied with a careless 
indifference, ‘‘O! Sir,.any thing that 
is not Grecian is Gothic !” 

Yours, &c. J.C. B. 
a 
Paternoster-row, 

Mr. Unsan, Oct. 11. 

WISH is expressed in your Ma- 
gazine for Sept. (p. 194) that 
the work, of which 1 gave a slight 
intimation, under the signature of 
“ Bio-Dev.” in your last Supplement, 
should proceed. This your Corres- 
pondent may rely upon being accom- 
plished, should I live so long, in the 
course of next Spring. Yet I should 
not have troubled you with this tri- 
vial communication, but for the 
strange coincidence of the initials of 
that Correspondent’s name (or the 
signature he has adopted) with those 
of my own proper name, lest it should 
be conceived to have been sent by 
myself *. 

My design is, to print the Lives of 
celebrated Natives of Devonshire, 
who have flourished since the time 
of John Prince; but I have not con- 
fined myself merely to Worthies, al- 
though I shall adopt the title, and 
conform myself to the size of my 
predecessor’s work. I have departed 
from his quaint maoner, and hope I 
have been perfectly tolerant: the 
pumber of lives will be greater than 
Prince’s, and the less worthy will in- 
habit the notes. 1 have long collect- 
ed matter, and some is ready. - I shall 
be exceedingly obliged by receivin 
communications on the subject, ao 
request to be allowed access to Ma- 
nuscript accounts of the persons named 
by me in your last volume, page 619, 
&c. and of all others who come with- 
in the scope of my design. I have re- 
ceived the promise of several original 
portraits ; But am undetermined in 
what manner to make use of the of- 
fer thus kindly made, being entirely 
without any personal patronage what- 
ever. Joun Bavdcock. 

a 

Mr. UrBAN, 

F you have not already satisfied 
I your applicant of the 26th June, 
relative to his query respecting the 


Oct. 4. 


Worthies of Devon. —Cahets.— Miss Porter. 





* It came, however, from another Cor- 
respondent. Eprr, 
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‘* Cahets” of Miss Porter's “ Knight 
of St. John,” allow me, through tho 
medium of your pages, to recommend 
to his examination two works which 
mention the existing remnant of such 
a caste of miserable people, yet to be 
found in the Southern provinces of 
France, under the nomination of ** Ca- 
hets,” namely, ‘‘ Ramond’s Travels in 
the Pyrenees,” and “ De Gebelin’s 
Essai sur la Mineralogie des Pyre- 
nées :” these will direct him to other 
authors upon the same subject; and 
to the antient ‘* Tor of Bearne,” or 
Code of its Laws. Miss Porter’s at- 
tempt to point out their origin is 
not only ingenious in itself, but, by 
particularly riveting the attention of 
her readers, landably rouses curiosity 
to search farther into so extraordi- 
nary a fact.—Indeed this effect is a 
very marked characteristic of Miss 
Porter’s writings. Her stories excite 
an interest beyond themselves. Few 


readers, I believe, lay any of them 
down without immediately taking up 
some deeper work to which they re- 
fer; and thus the door of romance 
is made to open, by a variety of un- 
expected avenues, to interesting his- 
torical facts, and traits of celebrated 


Biography. E. G. 
— 
Ancient ANECnOTES, 
(Continued from p. 200.) 
Mr. Urban, West-square, October 8. 
AS you have been pleased to ad- 
mit into your respectable Mis- 
cellany my first selection of Ancient 
Anecdotes from Valerius Maximus, 
I now send a continuation, to which 
I hope you will show equal indul- 
gence.—On the suggestion of a friend, 
I have added references to book, 
chapter, and section, that the classical 
reader, if desirous of seeing them in 
the original, may be enabled to find 
them without trouble. And, with re- 
spect to other readers, I wish to re- 
mind them, that my plan of selection 
from the different chapters in regular 
succession forbids my giving prece- 
dency to the most interesting, which, 
therefore, must wait for their turn. 
Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 


After the destructive battle of Can- 
ne, in which the Romans were de- 
feated by Hannibal, with prodigious 
slaughter—there being hardly a fa- 
mily in Rome that was not in mourn- 
ing for the loss of some relative slain 

on 
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on that disastrous occasion, the Se- 
pate found it necessary to issue an 
edict, limiting the period of mourn- 
ing to thirty days*, lest the rites of 
Cerés should be neglected, for want 
of a sufficient number of matrons in 
fit condition to perform them ; as the 
edtablished usage required that the 
ladies attending her altars should be 
arrayed in white.—Zib. 1,11, 15. 

The Athenians banished the philo- 
sopher Protagoras, for having pub- 
licly deelared in writing, that he knew 
not whether any gods existed; and 
that, if any did exist, he knew not 
what kind of beings they were.—Lib. 
1, 1, Ext. 7. In some editions he 
is named “* Diagoras,” but, more cor- 
rectly, ** Protagoras” in that of Kap- 
pius, whose text I have followed in 
the pocket edition (of the “ Regent’s 
Classics”) which I have mentioned as 
lately published under my inspection. 
—Diagoras, surnamed ‘the Atheist,” 
was a different person, who explicitly 
denied the existence of a Deity, as re- 
corded by Cicero, who mentions both 
those philosophers, and notices their 
leading tenets (De Nat. Deor. lib. 1, 
capp. | & 23)—adding, that Protago- 
ras’es writings were publicly burned 
io presence of the assembled people 
at Athens. 

When the sculptor Phidias pro- 
posed to the assembled Athenians 
that their intended statue of Minerva 
(afterwards so celebrated) should be 
of marble rather than of ivory, be- 
cause the marble would mach longer 
retaiu its original glossy brightness, 
they so far listened to him with com- 
placent attention. But, upon his fur- 
ther observing that the marble would 
be the cheaper article, they immedi- 
ately silenced him, and refused to hear 
another word on the subject of cheap- 
ness.— Lib. 1, 1, Ext. 7. 

Sertorius, a fugitive from Rome, 
who, at the head of an army of bar- 
barians, long and successfully opposed 
the Roman arms in Spain, was accus- 
tomed to lead about with him a tame 
white hind, and made his rude follow- 
ers believe that by her advice (as in- 
spired by heaven) he regulated all his 
movements.— Lib. 1, 2, 4. 

Pisistratus, who had seized on the 
government of Athens, and been, after 





* Here I beg leave to refer the reader 
te my hint on “ National Mourning” — 
Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXVIII. part ii. 
p. 484. - 
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some time, expelled by his adversa- 
ries, contrived to obtain his restoration 
by the aid of a woman personating the 
goddess Minerva, the tutelar deity of 
Athens, and, in that character, con- 
ducting him back into the city, and 
putting him in possession of the cita- 
del.—Zib. 1, 2, Ext. 2. 

About a hundred and forty years 
prior to the Christian era, the Prxtor 
of the foreign department +t at Rome 
ordered all the astrologers to quit the 
city, and depart from Italy within ten 
days.—Lib. 1, 3, 2. 

The elder Tarquin proposing to 
make certain innovations in the form 
of the Roman state, the augur Attius 
Navius publicly declared that he must 
not proceed, unless authorised by a 
sign from heaven [the flight of birds) : 
whereupon the king, to put the bird- 
seer’s augurial skill to the test, asked 
him, whether a certain thing, which 
he had in contemplation, could be ac- 
complished? The augur answering 
in the affirmative, the king ordered 
him to cut a whetstone in two with 
a razor: when (wond'rous to relate! 
and much too wond’rous to believe) 
the augur immediately achieved the 
exploit, and thus proved the reality 


of his pretensions to infallibility im 


divination.— Lib. 1, 4, 1. (Thus fac 
history. But the reader, I presume, 
will readily agree with me, that, al- 
though there was but one Navius in 
the business, there were two knaves, 
who colluded together, to impose on 
the ignorant moltitude.—The stone, 
no doubt, was previously divided ; 
and the two confederates had slightly 
stuck or laid the parts together, so 
that they should (miraculously!) come 
asunder at a touch of the bird-seer’s 
razor.) 

After the almost total destruction of 
Rome by the Gauls (about 390 years 
before the birth of Christ), a motion 
was brought forward for abandoning 
the ruined city, and emigrating to 
Veii; a measure, to which the pope- 
lace were strongly inclined. But ao 
accidental expression — (apparently 
accidental, at least, though most pro- 
bably preconeerted by those who were 
averse to the plan of emigration)— 
that expression, I say, prevented the 
adoption of the scheme. For, a body 
of soldiers returning from duty at 





+ The Pretor peregrinus, wbo took cog- 
nisance of all causes and affairs relating 
to foreigners. 

sume 
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some of the out-posts, and marching 
through the Forum at the very time 
when the business was in debate, their 
commanding officer called out to the 
ensigo, “ Plant yourstandard ‘ here let 
us halt” (literally, “here we shall best 
remain” ]—which words reaching the 
ears of the Senate, who were then in 
session near the spot, they immedi- 
ately exclaimed, that they “ accepted 
the omen :” and, the populace imitat- 
ing their example, the project of emi- 
gration was laid aside.—Lib. 1, 5, 1. 
(To be continued. ) 
a 

Mr. Urnan, Sept. 16. 

[* your last Supplement (p. 612), 

Clericus Britaavuicus questions the 
expediency of the formation of the 
Cambrian Society, and censures and 
disapproves its objects. From the 
resait he anticipates, one would ex- 
pect that the achievements of Carac- 
tacus or of Owen Glendower had been 
proposed. But let it be recollected 
that the subjects for the Welsh Odes 
were—the Death of our late venerated 
Queen, and the Death of Sir T. Pic- 
ton—of that Queen who sat on Eng- 
land’s throne, and of that Picton who 
so nobly and so gloriously terminated 
his mortal.career on the plains of 
Waterloo, fighting for our present 
revered Monarch. Are such subjects, 
with all the lofty conceptions which 
they involve, at all calculated to alie- 
nate the affections of the Welsh from 
the English ? 

To wish the extirpation. of the lan- 
guage and customs of one’s country, 
shows a barrowness of mind, that will 
be found only among Cambria’s more 
degenerate sons. Is it possible that 
the cultivators of Literature can wish 
the annihilation of a language, which, 
having survived the convulsions of 
empires and the changes of time, is 
at this day as purely spoken, as cor- 
rectly written, as it was 3000 years 
ago? No: the Nobility of Wales, and 
every one in whose veins there flows 
one drop of Gomer's blood, will 
warmly aod strenuously labour: for 
the preservation of a language which 
his fathers, amid all their misfor- 
tunes and all their privations, have 
handed down to him unmixed and 
unpolluted. 

There is, respecting the Welsh, a 
remarkable prophecy of Taliesin, a 
bard who flourished in the year 545, 
the translation of which into English, 
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by an eminent Welsh scholar, is as 

follows: 

** Still will they chant their great Creator’s 
praise, [lays, 

Still, still retain their language and their 

But nought preserve of all their wide do- 
mains, 

Save Wallia’s wild uncultivated plains.” 

This prediction has hitherto won- 
derfuliy borne, and as far as human 
calculation can go still bears, the 
stamp of an everlasting truth. Of 
their poetry the Welsh are enthusias- 
tically fond; and thus do they deli- 
ver down from father to son, in its 
pristine purity, this venerable lan- 
guage. My feelings were more than 
ordinarily moved, on bearing, at the 
recent Eisleddfod, au old gentleman, 
greatly labouring under bodily in- 
firmities, thus exclaim, ‘* I shall not 
heed the sufferings of another year in 
hopes to have a repetition of this 
mental feast.” 

The objects of the Cambrian So- 
ciety are, to search into the beauties 
of the antient Bards—to see what 
sublimity of ideas and originality of 
conceptions may be discovered in the 
writings of those who had no ac- 
quaintance with Grecian or Roman 
Literature—to rescue from oblivion 
what may be deemed valuable to suc- 
ceeding ages—and to keep up among 
the Bards of the present day that 
emulation which alone can preserve 
in its psimitive purity our antient 
language. 

If the Welsh language is possessed 
of so many hidden charms; if its 


-poetry, in the harmony of its num- 


bers—in the nicety of its metrical re- 
gulations excels, as the ablest Scholars 
have advanced, every language under 
the sun; surely no one, whose study 
is the cultivation of Literature, can 
wish to bury in the gulph of oblivion 
this divine, this sacred language. If, 
again, there are some individuals on 
whose ears the numbers of Welsh 
versification descends in such sooth- 
ing melody as gives pleasure to their 
existence ; and if their enjoyment of 
this their delight, as an associated 
body, neither endangers the public 
tranquillity, nor intermeddles with the 
concerns of the world around ; what, 
in the name of reason, is the objec- 
tion that can for a moment be ad- 
vanced against this Banquet of the 
Muses, of which the Sons of Cambria 

are now invited to partake ? 
Yours, &c. A youna Barp. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


47. The History of Antient Wiltshire, 
Northern District. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. F. R.S. & F. A. 8. fol. 
Lackington & Co. 

OVELTY of information is the 

1 great desideratum of all lite- 

rary publications, and in none is it 

more wished for than in Topography. 

We have now before us the conti- 
nued History of the Northern district 
of a County abounding in British 
remains, some of which have been 
very little known and partially illus- 
trated. The same mode of minute 
description has been observed in the 
Northern as in the Southern district ; 
and, if we regard the matter it con- 
tains, it may be said to be superior 
in interest to the former portion of 
the work. 

1. The chief objects of our atten- 
tion are, a very curious British en- 
closure at Marden. 

2. A British Ridgeway issuing 
from South Wiltshire, and passing 
into North Wiltshire, through the 
whole of Berkshire, to Streatley upon 
Thames. 

3. A long Dissertation on the once 
celebrated British Circle at Abury, 
accompanied by Plans and Views. 

4. The course of the grand boun- 
dary, called Wan’s Dyke, through 
the counties of Somerset and Wilts. 

Many conjectures have been formed 
respecting the origin of this grand 
boundary; and a singular corrobo- 
ration of opivion which an ingenious 
antiquary, the Rev. Mr. Leman, had 
formed, has lately, by means of a 
track-way cut through Wansdyke on 
the road between Devizes and Marl- 
borough, been verified; for in this 
section, of which there is au etching 
at page 123, the different strata of 
chalk and vegetable earth clearly de- 
moostrate the subsequent elevation 
of the boundary, which was proba- 
bly first raised by the Belgzx. 

At page 5, our Author describes a 
British earthen work, but little known 
hitherto, and unfortunately mutilated 
within the last year, for the sake of 
a little paltry soil, on which an enor- 
mous tumulus formerly existed. He 
supposes it to have been one of the 
loci consecrati (mentioned by Cxsar) 

Gent. Maa, Uclober, 1819. 
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in which the Druids assembled every 
year, to decide controversies, &c. &c. 

At page 18, commences the ac- 
count of the course of Wansdyke, 
which is accurately delineated on a 
sheet map, from its supposed begin- 
ning, Westerly, near the Camps on 
Leigh Dowa on the Avon near Clif- 
ton, and its termination in Berkshire 
near Intapen; for our author has ne- 
ver been able to discover any further 
traces of it in an Eastern direction. 

At page 45, our Author gives an 
account of the autient British Track- 
way, proceeding from South Wilt- 
shire, crossing Wausdyke, aud then 
pursuing its course over Hak pen-hill, 
into Berkshire, as far as Streatley. 
upon Thames. The earth works, &c. 
on its line, are also noticed. 

At page 55, we come to the des- 
cription of Abury, once the most 
magnificent monument which Britain 
ever possessed.—To the scrutinizing 
investigation of this relict of anti- 
quity, we stand most indebted to Dr. 
Stukeley, who fortunately made his: 
researches at a périod when much 
more remained than at present. But 
our Author has been fortunate in 
discovering a curious manuscript, in- 
tituled, Monumenta Britannica, and 
written several years before Dr. 
Stukeley. His first discovery of the 
Temple at Abury deserves notice.— 
He tells us that in the year 1648, he 
was invited to the house of -Lord 
Francis Seymour, and that they met 
with their pack of hounds at the Grey 
Wethers, where their sport began, 
and the chase led them through the 
village of Abury, where he was won- 
derfully surprized at the sight of 
those vast stones, of which he had 
never heard before, as also at the 
mighty bank and grass about them. 
See page 58. 

ln the year 1663, King Charles II. 
having heard of Abury, commanded 
Aubrey to write a description of it, 
as wall as of the camps and antiquities 
of the neighbourhood, and together 
with the Duke of York, visited it, 
— walked up to the top of Silbury- 
hill. 

At page 63, he relates a curious 
anecdute about Dr. Toope, a physi- 

cian 
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cian of the neighbourhood, who on 
hearing that great quantities of bu- 
man bones were dug up by the labour- 
ers, when searching for stones, came 
and stored himself with many bushels, 
with which (to use his own words) “he 
made a noble medicine that relieved 
maay of his distressed neighbours.” 

. Phe interval of 80 years elapsed 
before the antiquities of Abury at- 
tracted the notice of Dr. Stukeley, 
who made repeated visits, and spent 
much time in the investigation of it: 
aod although the learned Doctor deals 
rather too much in fancy and con- 
jecture, yet the literary world is 
chiefly indebted to him for the his- 
tory and dilapidation of this truly in- 
teresting monument of antiquity. 

lt would be a tedious task to fol- 
low our moderna Author throughout 
his antiquities, or to trace their many 
intricacies and particularities; we 
must therefore. refer our readers to 
his original work, concluding with 
hie own words: 

“The object I have had ia view, has 
been to illustrate, by existing evidence, 
the history of those early Britons, who re- 
sided on the Wiltshire hills. I have en- 
deavoured to collect and arrange all that 
has been written and published concern- 
ing them: to glean the most important 
matter from the unpublished manuscripts 
of Mr. Aubrey and from the printed vo- 
lumes of Dr. Stukeley ; to correct some of 
their errors; and by the assistance of ac- 
curate plans, maps, and views, to trans- 
mit to posterity the History of an Abury, 
a Marden, and a Stonehenge. 

* Io short, having recorded what I have 
read, and faithfully described what I have 
seen, I shall, in the words of Dr. Stuke- 
ley, ‘leave the Reader to form his own 
judgment, without endeavouring to force 
his assent with fancied proofs, which will 
scarce hold good in matters of so remote 
an age ;? and in the words of my country- 
man and fellow-labourer in the fields of 
Antiquity (Aubrey), hoping, ‘ that my 
Readers will receive as much pleasure in 
reading of these British relicts, as I have 
had in seeing them.’ ” 

When we sce the names of Basire, 
Carey, and George Cooke applied to 
the numerous Engravings and Maps, 
we cannot entertain a doubt concern- 
ing their able execution. 

The Author ioforms us, that hav- 
ing concluded his History of the An- 
tient Britons, he has actually engaged 
about the Roman ra, which is far 
advanced, and will complete the se- 
cond volume. 


Review of New Publications. 
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« 48. A Short Narrative of the Creation, 
and Formation of the Heavens and th 
Earth, &c. as recorded by Moses in the 


Svo. pp. 


Book of Genesis. By Philo. 

119, Longman and Co. 

THE Cosmogony is evidently a 
subject of much curiosity and in- 
terest. The present book appears 
to be the production of a Hebrew 
scholar, professing to treat the work 
in a religious view; and it proposes 
to unite this with a proper atten- 
tion to the manifest laws of nature. 

The Mosaic account is certainly 
not discordant with reason, in any part 
of it. We have only to mention, that 
God is the Essence of all Being; and 
have only to object to the use of cer- 
tain words, which mislead ‘the mind. 
God is called a spirit, which conveys 
the idea of a gaseous substance. The 
meaning is not this. God isthe prin- 
ciple, by virtue of which all matter 
acts according to its respective pro- 
perties. What we call a law of Na- 
ture is a Divine property conferred 
upon it. Thus gravity is the divine 
property annexed to matter ; and so 
all the distinctive qualities of every 
sort of thing which exists. By at- 
tributions of this kind, every thing 
in creation is simplified and brought 
to its clear origin. God being uni- 
versal in power and being, of course 
creation was an affair of pure will. 
He had only to dictate the form and 
the mode of action. 

Io the beginning, says Moses, God 
created the Heaven and the earth. 
By the Heaven we are to understand, 
all the worlds which we do not in- 
habit. The earth is said to have 
been without form and void; Z. e. ac- 
cording to philosophers, in a state of 
fluidity, where the chaotic particles 
were held in solution. By communi- 
cating to them the laws of gravity, 
centrifugal force, and the chemical 
affinities, and placing the earth in a 
state of revolution on its axis, air 
would arise from the mass, water 
next, and other bodies recede from 
the centre of gravity in the ratio of 
their specific gravities. The germs 
of all the animals, and other existing 
beings, were called into their intended 
sphere of action by conferring the 
attribute of lifeuponthem. In short, 
not to pursue a subject, possessing no 
difficulty in reality, Moses merely 
affirms, that God created all things, 
and that his powers, or, as he terms 

it, 
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it, his spirit gave them all the pro- 
stiee of lite and action. Ail this 
divides into a period of seven days; 
for though there is, properly speak- 
ig, no such thing as time, it bei 
a mere arbitrary annotation of revo- 
lution of the earth round its axis, 
and its solar centre, action is not 
universally simultaneous, nor can be 
where matter is connected with the 
subject. The waters could not sub- 
side for the earth to appear, aud the 
animals be set in action to move 
upow the latter with order, if all 
had been of contemporary motion. 
The great difficulty is the trees of 
Eden. Our author has produced na- 
merous quotations to show, that trees 
were used for emblems (p. 95), and he 
is of opinion, “ that the trees of 
Eden were not only intended and 
adapted for the material senses of 
Adam, but as a plan or book from 
which he derived and retained a 
kaowledge of spiritual things, he hav- 
ing God for his instructor.” p. 96. 
We know the figurative forms of 
Oriental diction; we know, the cu- 
rivus opinions of various commenta- 
tors concerning the seduction of Eve; 


and we also know, that John Hunter, 


in his enquiries conceruing the various 
species of the genus map, declared 
that Adam. was a Black. ‘* When 
Doctors so disagree,” it cannot be 
expected that we should chuse to 
commit ourselves. 


49. Moderation: A Sermon, preached at 
the ~— Chapel, Bath, Jan. 31, 1809. 
By the Rev. J. Gardiner, D, D. 

The Author of this Discourse is 
eminently distinguished as a preacher 
at Baths; where he attracts a.large 
and most respectable congregation. 

Dr. Gardiner is not an ornamental 
or showy writer, like Mr. Allison; he 
does not seek to please; neither does 
he attempt, by burst of eloquence, 
like the late Mr. Skelton the Irish 
orator, to transport his hearers into 
warmth and passion. His eloquence 
is of the middle kind: his art is ‘ex- 
erted in selecting the most appropri- 
ate arguments, in stating them with 
the greatest force, and arranging 
them in the most natural order. 

This Sermon exemplifies our ob- 
servation: the maoner is extremely 
insinuating ; but excellent as is the 
composition, we think it greatly in- 
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ferior to the discourse contained in 
a volume formerly published by the 
Author, which are divtiogaished 

their animated and persuasive addres- 
ses, and are written on the trae prin- 
ciples of pulpit eloquence: but this 
peeatbern ( the author satisfactorily 
accounts for: ‘he makes, at the re- 
quest of some of his hearers, a dis- 
course public, which was written 
merely in the ordinary course of sup- 
plying provision for bis own flock.” 

The following quotation will show 
that the Author has high claims both 
upon attention and Spprohetion. 
Having touched with a delicate and 
gentle hand the preconceived opi- 
nions of those who arc dissatis 
with every thing they hear which 
does not flatter their own views of 
things, whilst he laments that “ all 
efforts by reason and argument to 
enlighten and convince them will, in 
general, be of no avail,” he expresses 
his disapprobation of measures, which 
the zeal of party too often dictates. 

** We are still left,” the Preacher pro- 
ceeds, ‘to have recourse in their behalf to 
that power, superior to any on earth, which 
alone turneth the hearts of men; and how 
much more efficacious and Christian-like 
a method is this of taking an interest in 
their welfare, than that of upbraiding 
them for their imbecility or perverseness; 
and of trying to degrade them by ignomi- 
nious names ; of treating them with con- 
temptuous sneers or supercilious looks ; 
or, what is still more irritating, of mak- 
ing their failings the subjects of pleasan- 
try and derision? No measures can be 
more likely than these to confirm them in 
their delusions, since they will either con- 
sider themselves as suffering persecution 
for the cause of Christ, in which they will 
glory—or they will take refuge in a sul- 
len conceit of their own spiritual superi- 
ority over those who revile them. All 
effervescence of spleen, or acri i 
spirit of party, manifested by invectives 
against them in public or private, is sure 
to defeat its own end, and will augment 
the very evil it attempts to reform. The 
heart’s desire to God of every true disciple 
of Christ is, to save others by making 
them sound Christians; but how absurd 
to employ for this purpose methods, which 
in spite of your vehement profession of 
orthodoxy, too clearly indicate that you 
have not yourself imbibed the true spirit 
of Christianity! Blessed be God, there 
have been for some time past, and there 
still are, an active religious zeal, a Chris- 
tian emulation, stirring in this kingdom 
on all sides; and amidst the contests of 

Divines 
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Divines of the same Church; for. pres 
eminence of soundness of doctrine, too 
much examination and caution cannot be 
employed in deciding for the true faith. 
But how deplorable will it be, if any, 
under a pretence of striving for this faith 
of the Gospel, should make their religion 
principally consist in attacking that of 
others, in detecting and severely expos- 
ing their erroneous opinions ; or, what is 
still worse, in thwarting and disconcerting 
their laudable projects.” 

Want of room forbids us to conti- 
nue the quotation. The whole of the 
sermon is excellent: we wish it to be 
read by all the Evangelical party, 
and by all who oppose Evangelical 
preaching: it contains so much good 
sense, due moderation, and Christian 
piety, that it will be read with plea- 
sure by the unprejudiced, and cannot 
fail of producing the happiest effects 
on those who are open to conviction. 


50. Sermons on Public Subjects and Occa- 
sions. By Fraocis Skurray, B. D. Fellow 
of Lincola Coliege, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 
261. Cadell and Davies. 

THESE Discourses “ on Piety and 
Patriotism,” seven in number, are 
the production of a Clergyman, who, 
during a lengthened residence in a 
populous village, marked the devas- 
tation of noxious tenets, and endea- 
youred to supply antidotes against 
their.contagion; and are inscribed to 
Lord Colchester, who, at the time of 
their publication, was Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

“Connected by ties of affection and 
interest with our venerable seminary of 
Jearniug, inclination concurs with duty 
in selecting its Representative, who will 
not fail to countenance efforts emanatin, 
from congenial principles, and animate 
by kindred ardour.” 

An extract from one of these Ser- 
mons, preached at the Abbey Church 
of Bath, was given iv the second part 
of our last volume, p. 36. A second 
of them is noticed in the same yo- 
lume, p. 585. 

From the latter Sermon we shall 
now give another specimen: 

*€ Whilst we are not insensible to the 
evils of separation, nor to the disingenu- 
ousness of enthusiasm, we detract not 
from the merit of good intention in their 
devotional activity. If it be objected, that 
* they creep into houses,’ (2 ‘Tim. iii. 6.) 


it must be conceded, that, with more li- 
beral views, they ‘ compass sea and Jand 
to make one proselyte.’ (Matt. xxiii. 15.) 
They have borue the light of the Gospel 
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into retreats where its rays had never 
glimmered, They have awakened in our 
torpid Church the energies of zeal, and 
roused it to a sense of its duties and its 
dangers. .* Some, indeed, preach Christ 
of envy and strife, and some also of good 
will. What then? Notwithstanding every 
way, whether in pretence or, in truth, 
Christ is preached; and I therein do re- 
joice; yea, and I will rejoice.’ (Phil. i. 
15, 18.) 

** But behold more recent instances of 
ministerial defection from our commu- 
nion ; ‘ of whom is Hymeneus and Phile- 
tus, who, concerning the truth have erred.’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 17, 18.) After public confes. 
sions of ‘one baptism for the remission 
of sins,’ they have submitted to a repeti- 
tion of the rite, thus appropriating to their 
party the denomination of ana-baptists. 
Whether the consistent and respectable 
members of the Baptist persuasion con- 
sider our seceders ‘ as helpers of their joy,’ 
(2Cor. i, 24,) is unknown. Men who have 
betrayed one cause are not usually re- 
spected in anew connection. This schism, 
commencing in a breach of plighted faith 
at ordivation, and in violation of contract- 
ed vows at induction, presents a subject 
of awful consideration; but the answer of 
autinomianism is at hand; * Who shall 
lay any thing tothe charge of God’s elect? 
It is God that justifieth, who is he that 
condemneth ?? (Rom, viii. 33, 54.) 

“* May our once ‘ familiar friends, with 
whom we took sweet counsel, and walked 
in the House of God,’ (Psalm Iv. 14, 15.) 
be brought to the honest confession,—* all 
we, like sheep, have gone astray, we have 
turned every one to his own way!” (Isaiah 
lili. 6.) And let not the Minister of God’s 
word cease to remember them, when, in 
the customary services of the temple, he 
prays, that ‘it may please the Almighty 
to bring into the way of truth all such as 
have erred, and are deceived.’ ” 


51. The Travellers ; a Poem, in two Can- 
tos, By Thomas Anstey, Esq. 1818. 
8vo. pp. 52. Cox. 

WE are particularly happy, thata 
Poem like this has come under our 
notice. Unless the lawsof Providence 
can be reconciled with those of Re- 
velation, we do not admit pretended 
religious claims to our approbation. 
Calvin has been proved to be the 
founder of rebellion and _ treason, 
under the mask of the Bible *, and 
the age is too enlightened, to per- 
mit the murderer of Servetus to qua- 
lify his baseness and criminality, by 
such sacred hypocrisy. Calvin was a 








* See Dean Kenney’s recent Work no- 
ticed in Part I, p. 522. 
powerful 
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powerful writer upon popular pre- 
judices; but he did not write like 
Adam Smith, Lord Kaimes, and many 
others. All was scholastic and ar- 
tificial; but imposing through abi- 
lity. 

The work before us is a bitter, 
acrimonious satire upon all persons, 
not professing Evangelical principles, 
in the modern sense ofthe term. We 
do not like satire, as a vehicle of 
reform. . 

In a barbarous state of society, 
Methodism is useful, but education 
and civilization are modes far better, 
because these unite werldly advan- 
tages, auxiliary to virtuous habits. 
Providence civilizes by means of lux- 
ury, because luxury is the plan, by 
which, through diffusing comforts 
among artizans, the inequality of sta- 
tion is corrected ; and Scripture does 
not deny the use of the creatures, 
only that we are not to abuse them. 
A participation of luxury alone re- 
conciles mankind to government and 
property. Luther was a plain, honest 
man, of generous sentiments: Calvin 
was artful and designing; adapting 
his system co local ideas especially. 


With the philosopher, probity of 
conduct, purity of life, energy of 
philanthropy, and uprightness of ho- 
nour, are the first principles of high 


‘character. With Calvin and his fol- 
lowers, it is mere external deport- 
ment, not service to the publick, or 
noble-minded disinteresteduess. Pride, 
ambition, avarice, and selfishness, al] 
passions sacrificing the public interest, 
are venial, provided the persons are 
men of exterior gravity. Yes! but 
in the present age, Le Sage and Harry 
Fielding and Wyndham have oumer- 
ous admirers, not from moral cor- 
ruption, but knowledge of the world. 
These adwirers know, that the love 
of pleasure and the love of action are 
the sole motives of human conduct; 
and they also know, that Calvinism 
betrays the grossest ignorance of the 
laws of Providence. For instance, 
because a hack-parson happened to 
‘be tipsy, once in his life perhaps, 
‘when his services are required, the 
most moral private characters of this 
kingdom, the parochial Clergy, are, ac- 
cording to this writer, vermin fit only 
to be hunted by persecution. Are we 
to judge of Heaven by the fallen an- 

els ?—Philosophers kuow, that regu- 
ar drunkards will bear too much to in- 
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cur the probability of thecensure bere 
mentioned. Many ina-keepers drink 
from five to twenty glasses of spirits 
and water every day, and carry it off. 
The poor unfortunate fellow not used 
to bad habits will be soon carried to 
bed. Who knows but the unthinking, 
offending parson was enjoying the 
a neg | of a friend, who treated 
im too far; like Tom Jones at the 
recovery of All-Worthy. In the pre- 
sent era, Parson Thwackum and Phi- 
losopher Square are not oracles, 

It is also our opivion, that real 
holiness never rails, because it is too 
sublime and too charitable. It only 
pities. “ Things as they are, and 
things as they ought to be,” are quite 
different. Contracted ideas render 
virtue unamiable, and from disap- 
pointment of extravagant expectation, 
deter itsvotary. The Clergy are men 
of liberal education, and, if their mo- 
ral conduct is unexceptionable, enti- 
tled to all decorous pleasures. 

Calvin, who was a clever fellow, in 
one of the most petty republicks of 
Europe, is thought a proper person 
to dictate to the most powerful na- 
tion in the globe, who have natives 
far superior *. And what was the 
real origin of this man’s system? not 
Greece, or Rome, or Judwa: but the 
mouastic introduction of abstemious 
living from the climate of Asia, where 
life is luxuriously supported without 
clothing, or fire, or labour beyond 
mere amusement. Adam Smith has 
justly said, that a life of austerity, as 
such, confers no good to the publick. 
It is true, Bunyan was the first writer 
on the Calviuistic system, who ever 
existed. But he was in error. All 
pleasure was sin, especially showy 
pleasure. Adopt his plan; horses 
must be extirpated. The coach- 
makers, the jewellers, the taylor, the 
shoe-mnaker, &c. &e. &c. must turn 
mendicants. Mankind must resort to 
cabins, purely engaged in contempla- 


‘tive life; and the world become a 


desert ; aud this from religion? Ah! 
do Christ and his Apostles say a word 
of the kind?) They do not, and they 
mingled: in approbation with festive 
society, if innocence was observed. 
We are sorry to have gone these 
lengths; but we do so, because we 
know that Calvinism is only the re- 





* Queen Elizabeth, a woman of first- 
mind, despised the Genevese trash. __ 
vival 
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vival of barbarous misconceptions de- 
rived from hot climates, not from 
Scripture; and it threatens the ruin 
of civilized society; for this always 
implies that degree of luxury, which 
comes under the denomination of 
comforts. Besides, an age of reli- 
gious bigotry is always followed by 
one of profligacy. 

To these remarks, we are purely 
invited by the snbject of Mr. Anstey’s 
Poem. We see nothing but the ruin 
of science and tastc, when men of 
talents try to support absurdities, by 
becoming the advocates of unphilo- 
sophical nonsense, We will give a 


catalogue of Sins, specified by this 


Author, only observing, that we shall 
ever take pleasure in committing 
some of them, without caring for the 
doctrines of the Genevese Reformer: 

** Hot Cross-buns; Parties on Sundays 
(always festivals); the Theatre ; Chris- 
tening Dinners; Rational Piety; . Dr, 


Mant’s Regenerated Doctrine; Dancing ; 
Going to Bath; any Innocent Amusement 
whatever.” 

One sin of Calvin’s is here omit- 
ted: viz. Difference in opinion from 
him, or his followers, and that is the 


summum malum. 


52. Night. A Descriptive Poem; in 
Four Books. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 144. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

THERE is much genius and energy 
in this Poem: though why it is de- 
nominated Night, we can no other- 
wise imagine, except that the Author 
seems to regard the sable goddess, 
much as a young man does a pretty 

irl. 

: The Poem is divided into Four 
Cantos, and we wish that the good 
old fashion had been preserved, of 
fixing an argumentum of the con- 
tents. The subjects are of course all 
melancholy, and the reader of the 
beautiful Idylls of Gessner, may 
justly wonder at the bypochondria 
of our modern Poets, who prefer 
murders, and villanies, and sufferings, 
to the display of Nature in the feli- 
citous indulgences of fine sentiments, 
picturesque situation, and the pure 
joey of innocence of soul. 

The subject of the last Canto is 
Napoleon, who is too much ennobled. 
Caution (says Giuccardini, we believe) 
ié the result of long experience in the 
art of war; and whenever a General 
forgets caution, he commits an act 
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of bankrupicy.. We consider Buosa- 
parte’s talents as limited to military 
scietice, We are led to these remarks 
because the last and best Cante of 
the Poem before us chiefly turns 
upon the retreat from Moscow. It 
is a story of misery, uoparalieled in 
History, but disreg because bu- 
manity was forgotten amidst the 
beams of triumph and disgust at 
French ambition. We do not believe 
that any Poet or Narrator can-do 
justice to a three weeks bivouac in 
Russia, during winter. It can only 
be conceived, on seeing a human 
subject undergoing the operation of 
a continued gaze from the gorgon’s 
head stiffening in crystallization, 

We might quote many fine illus- 
trations and figures io this poem; 
but we must distinguish one peculiar- 
ly happy. It is the description of a 
number of perishing Frenchmen bud- 
dled together in a heap, and dying 
in slow process: i.e. Nature in her 
mercy inclines frozen people to sleep, 
under which indulgence dissolution is 


‘certain. 


“ They slumber on th’ interminable waste, 
What ave they? Ha! it moves; éhat Ail- 
dock moves. 

The concluding representation. of 
the whole globe being one mass of 
ice, is exceedingly grand; but the hor- 
ror, we think, might have been im- 
proved by exhibiting its analogy in 
such a situation to simply exercised 
sculpture ; that owes its interest only 
to attitude and motion, which con- 
fers the idea of life: but once exist- 
ing objects, represented in pure death, 
is genuine ghastly horror; what mo- 
dern poets hke. 

As we have a great and sincere re- 
spect for this Author, we must beg 
to suggest some useful hints. First, 
to take a good story for his subject. 
The first is founded upon a pretty 
Welch girl, promised with her own 
full consent to a dark man of her 
own country, but afterwards falling 
in love with a young brawny Scotch- 
man, and being murdered for her in- 
fidelity; the event, by awkward cit- 
cumstances, occasions the Scotch- 
man to be hanged, and the Welch- 
man to commit suicide: ail the three 
become ghosts (though one is enough... 
at a time), and terrify the inno- 
cent villagers. All this is usual in 
the way of trade; but extraordivary 
events, to have due interest, — 

e 
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be owing, not to human folly, but 
to perverse circumstances, originating 
in mysterious interventions of Pro- 
vidence. Them all characters are in- 
noceat, and all excite commiseration. 

The other hint regards ewphooy— 
“Young damsels! ob, pluck the ripe 

flower as ye rove, 

Ob ! snatchthe frail flower ere it fade. p.14. 

It is an exertion to read these lines. 


53. Evelyn’s Memoirs, &c. Colburn. 
(Continued from p. 234.) 

IT’ would not be possible for us 
to give a regular analysis of a work, 
which consists of materials entirely 
miscellaneous. Of very interesting 
particulars, concerning manners and 
customs, and the private life of the 
age, the whole work consists; and 
this character proves its pretensions, 
per se, for such works are very rare. 
We have political details in abund- 
ance where we sce actors, not men. 
Of what high gratification, of what 
literary turtle-eating, would be a di- 
arial life of John Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, kept by a domestick, nothing 
adding or diminishing, but impartially 
narratory. : 

We can only give a few extracts 
of curiosity on well-known subjects, 
or of important bearing on high to- 

icks. 
. The frequency of Dutch paintings 
is thus explained : 

« We arrived late at Roterddm, where 
was their annual marte or faire, so fur- 
nished with pictures (especially landscapes 
and drolleries, as they call those clownish 
representations) that l was amazed. Some 
I bought and sent to England. The rea- 
son of this store of pictures and their 
cheapness proceedes from their want of 
land to employ their stock, [Mr. Evelyn 
shouid have said capital, but the term, in 
its modern acceptation, was probably not 
then in use]; so that it is an ordinary 
thing to find a com’on farmer lay out 
2 or 30001. in this com’odity. Their 
houses are full of them, and they vend 
them at their faires to very great gaines,” 
p. 13. 

The inference from this passage is, 
that the abundance of such paintings 
proves the excess of the population, 
which could not find more profitable 
employ; and the gains show, that 

. they were sold by the artists very 
cheap. But excellence in the arts, 
and frequent occurrence of their ob- 
jects, exhibits a considerable portion 
of private misery and want, much of 
the same character, as that of clever 
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bears and dancing dogs, lashed and 
starved into merit of a singular kind. 
A lace-merchant may make money, 
but a lace-maker is poor; it is a 
fabrick of singular ingenuity and ele- 
gance ; yet, from the waste of time 
and labour, fit only, in the view of 
the philanthropist, for machines, 
which do not eat or drink. A few 
good authors and painters are suffi- 
cient for the wants of society in its 
highest state; and more improve- 
ment would ensue from the sale of 
casts of the Apollo and the Laocvon, 
than of the coloured trash, hawked 
by the Jews. it injures taste, and, 
by consequence, hurts the sale of 
superior works, and nips the improve- 
ment of the workman in the end. 

Auvother og x will enable us to 
enlarge upon what we conceive to 
be a common mistake. 

Mr. Evelyn (pp. 37, 38.) mentions 
one Mr. John Wall, an Irishman, and 
excellent disputant. He baffled all 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne. Mr. 
E. enlarges elsewhere with much 
pleasure upon extraordinary instances 
of precocious intellect. 

Now we are of opinion, that the 
story of the admirable Crichton (so 
far as the use of that epithet goes) 
is an absurd hyperbole. Under the 
Aristotelian physicks, and scholas- 
tic divinity, what could be more 
easy than the creation of insoluble 
quibbles. The pretended explana- 
tions of phenomena and doctrines, 
from mere arbitrary data, must, per 
se, suggest the materials of their own 
overthrow. For instance; the thesis, 
“ Whether a goat capering in a va- 
cuum could kick up a dust,” was agi- 
tated before the invention of the air- 
pump, and supported or denied, sim- 
ply as the disputants themselves 
thought fit to affirm. Of course, in- 
controvertible objections were easily 
raised. Itis ajust opinion, that to 
exhibit the powers of the human 
mind in the highest perfection, they 
must be confined to one object, 
upon the principle of the division of 
labour. This incapability of the ut- 
most possible success in more than 
one pursuit, is made by the Abbé 
Du Bos the distinction of pre-eminent 
genius, which, he says, ‘must neces- 
sarily have its powers contracted, and 
be thus distinguished from that ver- 
satility, which denotes the more hum- 
ble characteristick of simple talent. 
No reasonable man will presume to 

say, 
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say, that the genius of Sir Isaac New- 
ton was inferior to that of Crichton, 
yet is it probable that Sir Isaac 
would have been superior to Milton, 
if he had written poetry, as well as 
his mathematical disquisitions? Crich- 
ton however excelled as a linguist 
and a proficient in the fashionable 
mechanical exercises of the day. So 
does many an accomplished gentle- 
man; many a non-reading officer or 
traveller. They shioe at the dinner- 
table and in the drawing-room. The 
fact is, that uo accurate test can be 
formed of the powers of any man, 
but from his writings; any other me- 
thod is little better than determining 
the speed of a race-horse by looking 
at him io the stable. 

. As to precocity of intellect, we do 
not think that the willow, because it 
is the tree of quickest growth, pro- 
duces timber equal to the oak; or 
that rapidity of mastication implies 
strong digestive powers in the sto- 
mach. The facility of combining aud 
dissociating ideas in high perfection, 
the quality which marks superior in- 
tellectual power, is very different from 
a simple sponge-like quickness of ab- 
sorption and retention; and the ca- 
pacity of a vessel is no test of its 


strength. Swift, Thomson, and many 
others, were men whose powers were 
very slowly developed; and one of 
Mr. Evelyn’s extraordinary instances 
of precocious understanding, Wotton, 
the author of “ Reflections on An- 


” 


tient and Modern Learning,” is now 
known only by name. In short, we 
are decidedly of opinion, that origi- 
nal composition in the native lan- 
guage of the puerile student is the 
best artificial method of maturing 
ability. The boys from the public 
schools are allowed to excel in Latin 
Verses, but ofteu in nothing else; 
and we know youths of sixteen and 
upwards, who, by early habituation 
ouly to themes in English, far exceed 
them in intellectual powers. 

The following passage is worthy 
the serious consideration of wany in 
the present age. We know, that men 
of strong sense, liberal education, 
high knowledge of the world, and 
correct character, do denominate the 
advocates and professors of certain 
modes of popular preaching “ Fools;” 
meaning, vo doubt, that they are 
men of weak judgment. For ourown 
parts, we are of opinion that the 
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vulgar have no judgment (proper! 
so Salled) beyond us teak of reed 

ive avocations, and that Re- 
ligion is of little or no vital power, 
where it is not preceded by Educa- 
tion: at best, it is only training a 
learned pig, or arithmetical poney, 
into a resemblance of human distinc- 
tions. We do not like instruction by 
passion and feeling, so much as by 
conviction and reason, because we be- 
lieve the former to produce only pre- 
judice, and a dislike of the trouble of 
study and ratiocination; and to end 
in making great talkers and furious 
bigots. 

* On Sunday afternoon (says Mr, 
Evelyn) I frequently stay’d at home to 
catechise and instruct my familie, those 
exercises universally ceasing in the pa- 
rish Churches, so as people had no prin- 
ciples, and grew very ignorant of even 
the common points of Christianity, all de. 
votion being now placed in hearing ser- 
mons and discourses of speculative and 
notional things.” p. 287. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


54. Address from the Committee of the So- 
ciety for superseding the Necessity of 
Climbing Boys, with the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords, on the 
Chimney-sweepers? Regulation Bill, &c. 
&c. 8vo. 1818. pp. 32. Baldwin, Cras 
dock, & Co. Published for the Benefit 
of the Society. 

IT is an old remark, that habitu- 
ation to scenes of cruelty deadens the 
impression. We are often compelled 
to shudder at the misery of Algerine 
captivity and African slavery, but 
little reflect that we have scenes at 
home equally shocking. 

The Committee of the House of 
Lords has selected the following pas- 
sage from the publication of Mr. 
Porter, once himself a climbing-boy, 
by which it will be seen, that the 
misery of this class of infants is not 
exaggerated. 

** 1 believe that one half of the appren- 
tices in town are better fed than taught ; 
and that the other half are miserable be- 
yond conception; the mastér, being only a 
lodger, has one room for bimself, his wife 
and children; his soot and the apprentices 
have another, commonly a cellar, some- 
times without a fire-place, but mostly 
without a fire in the coldest weather. The 
mistress is commonly a barrow-woman, 
and sells fruit and vegetables about the 
streets to help towards a living; in which 
case she has but little time to attead to her 
domestic concerns: the boy is of course 

neglected, 
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neglected, and left a prey to filth, which 
frequeatly breeds an incurable ‘disease. 
Hf we.could view this poor apprentice as 
he really is, let-us view him in a winter’s 
morning, exposed to the surly blast or 
falling snow trudging the streets half 
naked, his sores bleeding, his limbs con- 
tracted with cold, his inhuman master 
driving him beyord his strength, while the 

iteous tears of hunger and misery trickle 
down his cheek, which indeed is the only 
means he has to vent his grief: followhim 
home, and there will be found misery un- 
masked: we shall see this poor boy in a 
gellar, used as asoot warehouse on one 
side, and his lodging-room on the other. 
I would have said his bed-room, but he 
fas seldom any other bed than his sack, 
Or any other covering than his soot-cloth.” 

It appears too that they are sub- 
ject to a peculiar disease, called the 
Sooty Wart, or, Chimney-sweeper’s 
Cancer. p. 25. 

As the machine bere recommended 
supersedes the practice, there can be 
no apology for enduring such horrid 
‘ brutality. It is a national disgrace, 
for it is a wanton and unnecessary 
sanction of murder. Let us recollect 
that the subjects are infants, and that 
the callous feelings of avarice and in- 
dolence alone support the nefarious 
custom. Atone remark, p. 17, note*, 
we are rather surprized : 

“Though climbing chimneys may not be 
an antientdiscovery, it is not so modernthat 
we can trace its origina! ; but from its.na- 
ture it was probably the desperate expedient 
of «@ criminal, or the last resource ef some 
poor negro to prolong a miserable life.” 

Beckman's Inventions is not a rare 
book: butas it shows that theemploy- 
ment of climbing-boys began with the 
modern construction of chimneys, we 
shall give the account: 

** While chimneys, says the learned 
Professor, were built in so simple a man- 
ner, and of such width as they are in old 
houses; they were cleaned by a wisp of 
Straw, Or a little brush, well fastened to a 
rope ; but when they became narrower, or 
several flues were united, boys became 
necessary. The first chimney-sweepers in 
Germany came from Savoy, Piedmont, and 
the adjacent country. The Lotharingians 
also undertook it. The first Germans who 
condescended to clean chimneys were mi- 
ners. Those of Paris are still Savoyards,” 
vol. II. 105, 106. 

In short, we cordially recommend 
parishes to follow the laudable exam- 

ie of those of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 

» and St. George the Martyr—i. ¢. 
purchase a machine, which is only 
Gent. Mac. October, 1819. 
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21. 15s. keep it in the work-house, 
and train some paupers to work it, 
for general use when required. 

One ase, and the only one we know, 
in support of climbing boys, . is the 
following, which is a fact:—A lad 
had taken lodgings at Bath, whiek 
proving inconvenient, she gave no- 
tice to quit, The landlord insisted 
upon her occupation, or payment for 
another quarter. She applied to an 
attorney for redress. He told her, 
that it was not worth her while to 
subject herself to a lawsuit upon the 
occasion; but that, if they insisted 
upon further occupation of ,their 
apartments, she would send them a 
chimney-sweeper for a tenant; and 
he bid her add, that he would justify 
her right soto do. The experiment 
succeeded, and she heard no more of 
the matter. 

We are sorry for the failure of the 
Bill, and hope that it is but tempo- 
rary. To us the objectionists seem 
to act upon the exception, instead of 
the rule: for, if instances occtr Where’ 
the machine is not efficient, why not 
legislate & proper construction of 
chimnies to render it so? 


55. An Eulogium on Sir Samuel Romilly, 
pronounced at the Royal Atheneum of 
Paris, on the 26th of December 1818, by 
M. Benjamin Constant. Edited by Sir 
T.C. Morgan. 8vo. pp.78. Colburn. 


In a Prefatory Introduction the 
Translator says, 


“ Having been present at the delivery 
of the following eulogium, and participat~- 
ing in the enthusiastic approbation it ex- 
cited in a very numerous audience, in- 
cluding many of the most remarkable po- 
litical and literary personages of the 
French capital, I conceived that I should 
render an acceptable service to the pub- 
lick by committiag :a translation of it to 
the English press. The strong impres- 
sion which Sir Samuel Romilly has made 
upon the British nation, by his virtues, 
his talents, and the noble independence 
of his political life, will long attach an 
interest to whatever is connected with 
his name or associated with his me- 
mory; and the well-known: abilities of 
M. Benjamin Constant cannot fail of 
adding to the public curiosity, concerning 
this most unprecedented testimony of re- 
pect for British worth, irom a foreign na- 
tion, when it neither appealed to their 
immediate interests, nor dazzled*by the 
splendour or the immensity of its influ- 
ence, Forthose who are not a 

aris 
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Paris, it may be necessary to add, that 
the Athéneum is a philosophie institution 
supported by individual subscription, upon 
a plan resembling that of the Royal aud 
the London Institations, &c. in Englabd, 
and totally unconnected with any political 
party. T.C.M.” 


56. A Plume for Sir Samuel Romily ; or, 
The Offering of the Fatherless: an Elegy. 
By Miss Stockdale. 8vo. pp. 20. 

57. A Shroud for Sir Samuel Romilly : 
An Elegy. By Miss Stockdale. - 8vo. 


pp. 34. 

PERHAPS the best account of 
these two Poems will be the fair Au- 
thor’s relation of “‘a simple fact,” 
much to the honour both of Sir Sa- 
muel’s head and his heart. 

«Fortwo years after the death of my 
well-known, and lamented Father, my wi- 
dowed Mother and myself sustained a de- 
gree of unremitting persecution and oppres- 
sion, from men who should have been our 
protectors, that would have disgraced the 
annals of a nation of savages.—Turned 
out of doors, bowed down by grief and 
care, with wasted spirits and almost ruined 
health, I struggled under - adversity ; 
watching over the wreck of a much-loved 
mother, till increasing persecution, from 
my relentless foes, seemed to leave me 
little but despair.—Every avenue appear- 
ed closed against escape; every exer- 
tion only rendered me more and more 
hopeless; when, in a happy moment, 
some guardian angel put it into my heart, 
to apply for advice to that friend of the 
human race, Mr. William Wilberforce.— 
I did so; and after hearing what I had to 
say, he thus addressed me: ‘Go to Sir 
Samuel Romilly: stop not short of see- 
ing him yourself, tell your own tale ; cast 
yourself on his humanity, he is a father, 
and will feel for you.’—The advice I ask- 
ed, I followed.. Trembling with weak- 
ness, agitation, and fear, I approached 
Sir Samuel; but for some short space of 
time, was so overpowered by my own af- 
flicting sensations, that I began to doubt 
the capability of making myself intelli- 
gible to him. The kind interest however 

} with which he listened to me, afforded me 
so much encouragement, that in a few 
minutes I sufficiently recovered to com- 

ete the relation of my tale of woe :—but 
SS would fail me were I to attempt 
to paint the astonishment and delight 
which filled my soul, when having ceased 
to speak, he thus replied: ‘Sead your 
Solicitor to me; tell him I will not see 
him professionally, bat as your friend.’— 
~ Such was the dlessed result of an appii- 

- eation to émo entire strangers. I returned 
te my unbappy mother with looks that 

> at once her heart. 1 returned 
a new creature, with the fullest conviction 
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on my mind that success would now be 
mine: in which conviction circumstancés. 
afterwards proved I was not to be disap- 
pointed, On the 27th of April and the 
15th of June’ 1816, this benevolent man 
pleaded the cause of the widow and. the 
fatherless, in a way that reflected equal 
honour on himself, and the cause he had 
so warmly and disinterestedly espoused. — 
God crowned his efforts with the success 
they deserved; and after an absence of 
eleven months a very few days saw us 
restored to our house, Under the protection 
of an order of the Court of Chancery.” 

The * Plume” is a repetition, ia 
verse, of the same story. 

** The ‘ Elegy’ was composed during 
the short interval, between the death of 
my illustrious and ever to be lamented 
Friend, and the time fixed for his funeral.” 

“* How short is the period, scarcely 
three months, between celebrating the 
triumph of this great man in the meridian 
of his glory, and dropping tears of un- 
describable anguish over his premature 
grave!” 


38. A detailed Statement of the Case of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
800. pp. 104. . Williams. 

THIS publication, which details the 

Case of a Member of the Royal Fa- 

mily, who has so long distinguished 


himself by his countenance and sup- 
port of the various benevolent and 
charitable establishments of his Coun- 
try, will be perused with deep in- 


terest and regret. His Royal High- 
ness, having determined to part with 
his favourite villa* at Castle Hill + 
near Great Ealing, in order the soouer 
to liquidate his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and resume his permanent re- 
sidence in his native country; his 
friends, who are fully informed that, 
“* had his just claims been attended to, 
he would not owe one shilling in the 
world,” have judged it necessary, ia 
justice to his character, to bring for- 
ward this statement, that the publick 
may judge for themselves, “* whether 
His Royal Highness’s conduct merits 
animadversion for extravagance, or 
commendation for the fortitude and 
patience with which he has struggled, 
during a long series of years, against 
a succession of misfortunes, disap- 
pointments,- and privations, such as 





* This elegant villa is admirably well 
described in our vol. LXXXIX. @. p. 139. 
tT The property at Castle Hill has been 
valued by Mr. Denew at 53,0002. ; and he 
declares that the erection of a similar 
establishment would now cost 100;,0002. 
are 
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are uot frequently to be met with in 
commen life, and scarcely ever in the 
exalted station in which Providence 
has placed him.” : 
In order to put our Readers in 
the possession of the principal facts 
of the Case, we shall extract the sub- 
stance of a Memorial addressed by 
his Royal Highness to the Prince Re- 
t in January 1815, throu b Lord 
iverpool, upon bis general claim for 
relief; at the same time referring to 
the work itself for another Memorial 
(pp. 87—92), presented through Lord 
Sidmouth, upon the particular one 
of the heavy losses which he sustained 
as Governor of Gibraltar, from the 
new regulations adopted with regard 
to fees upon the license of wine- houses, 
and upon all wine drunk in the gar- 
rison. To enter more mioutely into the 
statement, even in an abridged form, 
would lead us into too great length. 


“|, That your Memorialist has been 
for a long time past labouring under se- 
vere pecuniary difficulties, which have at 
this time accumulated to a very large and 
distressing amount, from causes which are 
jn a great measure known to your Royal 
Highness not to have been occasioned by 
a life of extravagance, but to have been 
produced from a variety of disappoint- 
ments, a succession of losses, and unfa- 
vourable occurrences, scarcely to have 
been guarded against by human prudence, 

** That your Memorialist, although un- 
willing to intrude on your Royal Highness’s 
time with a detail of all the events which 
have led to his present embarrassed situ 
ation, yet deems it necessary to submit’'a 
few of the principal causes; and will be 
ready to afford any further information 
that may be required upon the most mi- 
nute inquiry into the merits of his case 
being instituted. ah 

*« That your Memorialist, from the year, 
1785 to 1790, had scarcely what can be 
termed any allowance from his Majesty 
for personal expenses ; and consequeutly 
during that period incurred a consider- 
able debt, which, with interest from that 
time until 1806, when it was paid off, 
bose very hard upon him. 

ot That in 1790, when first sent to Gib- 
raltar, be had no allowance for outfit, nor 
any provision for his establishment, ex- 
cept the small sum from his Majesty’s 
privy purse of 5000/. a year, for his ex- 
penses; which he continued to receive un- 
til 1799, when it ceased, and he got the 
Parliamentary allowance of 12,000/. ayear. 
s> « That your Memoralist has incurred a 
= debt of 36,450/. for principal and interest 
-@u successive losses sustained in baggage 
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and wecessaries whilst on the passage to 
America, and in the West Indies, as was 
proved per original certificate from his 
agents, Messrs. Greenwood, Cox, and Co. 
and from Francis Freeling, Esq. the se- 
cretary to the Post Office, formerly deli- 
vered to the Treasury. 

‘* That your Memorialist, having been 
brought up in early life with the Duke of 
Clarence, and in every way treated alike 
by his Majesty, expected that at the age 
of twenty-four years be should have ob- 
tained the same allowance of 12,000/. a 
year from Parliament, which the Duke of 
Clarence at that age had received; that 
that allowance would have enabled him 
to have paid off all his debts incurred up 
to that period, and prevented the uiplea- 
sant situation in which he is now placed 
by not having received that Parliamentary 
allowance until 1799, when he was thirty~ 
two years of age. : 

“That your Memorialist, being on the 
foreign service of his country from 1790 to 
1798, was prevented from urging his cleim 
in person to the Parliamentary allowance, 
until his return to England at the Jast- 
mentioned period, after he had completed 
his thirty-first year. 

“ That your Memorialist has, in justice 
to his creditors, endeavoured to pay off 
those debts, by devoting half his income 
since 1807 to trustees for that purpose ; 
but owing to the increased rate of every 
necessary of life, he is unable to continue 
that sacrifice for the discharge of his debts, 
and atthe same time to support himself 
in any degree as his rank requires, al- 
though the strictest economy is observed 
in every department of his household. 

** Your Memorialist therefore appeals 
to your Royal Highness’s justice and libe- 
rality for relief from his difficulties, by 
being placed on an equal footing with the 
Duke of Clarence ; first, in point of in- 
come from the age of twenty-four ‘years 
(which was repeatedly promised by Mr. 
Pitt), and secondly, in point of that as- 
sistance which the Duke of Clarence has 
at different times received from the Trea- 
sury, to enable him to extricate himself 
from his pecuniary difficulties, to the 
amount of 34,000/, sterling, whilst your 
Memorialist never received more than 
5000/. for the same object. 

“ That your Memonialist, after the most 
minute revision of every circumstance con- 
nected with his present situation, and the 
causes which have led to it, has the satis- 
faction to think that his conduct will bear 
the strictest scrutiny, and that his having 
pecuniary incombrances will appear to 
bave arisen wholly from the unforeseen 
losses he sustained whilst abroad on the 
service of his country, and from his hav- 
ing been deprived of that Parliamentary 
allowance and those other benefits = 
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the Duke of Clarence received, and to 
which your Memorialist cannot but feel 
himself, in strict justice, equally entitled. 

*« That, in order to exhibit the hardship 
under which your Memorialist labours, 
and to bring the situation of the Duke 
of Clarence into fair comparison with his, 
a statement has been prepared, and. is 
herewith annexed, to shew that the Duke 
of Clarence has, since he attained the age 
of twenty four years, received, in income 
and other advantages, to the amount of 
238,000/. sterling beyond what your Me- 
morialist has had, and for which great 
difference there does not appear any just 
gtound. 

“‘ Your Memorialist therefore, in con- 
cluding this statement, begs to express his 
firm reliance ou the wisdom, liberality, 
and justice of your Royal Highness ; and 
in that confidence now solicits your fa- 
votirable attention to his just claims, to 
which alone he can look for that relief 
which will enable him effectually to over- 
come his present difficulties. 

(Signed) ** Epwarp.” 


The result of these several appli- 
cations will be learned from the fol- 
lowing substance of a letter from the 
Earl of Liverpool : 


“ Sir, Fife House, Feb. 22, 1815. 

“TI have received his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent’s commands to returo 
the following answer to your Letter and 
Memorial : 

«The Prince Regent sincerely regrets 
that it is not in his power to afford to 
your Royal Highness the relief which you 
solicit. The Prince Regent feels it im- 
possible for him to enter into the circum- 
stances which may have induced his Ma- 
jesty to settle the period at which the al- 
Jowance of the different members of the 
Royal Family should commence; his Royal 
Highness does not recollect that he was 
ever particularly apprised of them, and 
he can only therefore express his full per- 
suasion, that in the arrangements so made 
his Majesty was never actuated by any 
undue partiality.—The Prince Regent 
must however observe, that the situation 
of the younger branches of the Royal Fa- 
mily was brought under the consideration 
of Government, and ultimately of Parlia- 
ment, by Lord Grenville in 1806; that an 
increase was then made by Parliament to 
the yearly incomeof his Majesty’s younger 
sons, with the exception of the Duke of 
York, of 60002. a year; and that ifa con- 
sideration was ever to have been had of 
avy. difference in their original situation, 
this was the period at which it might na- 
turally have been brought forward ; and the 
arrangement which then took place must be 
regarded as a conclusive bar against ante- 


cedent claims, even if any such claims 
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could ever have existed.—With respect to 
the relief whichjwas afforded by the Prince 
Regent’s direction to his Royal Highness 
the Dvke of Clarence, in the course of 
last year, the Prince Regent was indaced 
to grant that relief to the Duke of Cla- 
rence out of a fund which, under special 
circumstances, was at the disposal of the 
Crown at that time, in consequence of the 
peculiar situation of his Royal Highness, 
As the Prince Regent’s means must be 
very limited, with respect to any relief of 
this nature, he could not have conceived 
that this grant could have furnished any 
ground for a claim being advanced by 
any other member of the Royal Family.— 
Your Royal Highness having however 
rested your case in a great measure on 
the advantages which the Duke of Cla- 
rence has enjoyed in preference to your 
Royal Highness, the Prince has directed 
me to observe upon this head, that the 
Duke of Clarence from his situation has 
been incapable of holding either regiment, 
government, or staff allowance, or in short, 
apy annual income beyond the Parlia- 
mentary grant, since the period he was 
employed in the Navy, except his half- 
pay; whereas your Royal Highness has 
been in the enjoyment for many years of 
a considerable part of the Military ad- 
vantages above stated.—The Prince Re- 
gent has already expressed his regret that 
he has not the means at his disposa! to 
afford your Royal Highness the relief 
which you solicit: the income of the Civil 
List has for some years been acknow- 
ledged by Parliament to be unequal to 
defray the necessary charges which be- 
long to it; and any application to Par- 
liament for such a purpose as the pay- 
ment of the debts of the younger branches 
of the Royal Family would, as the Prince 
Regent believes, be wholly unprecedented, 
and would certainly, under the present 
circumstances, be highly objectionable. 
“Tam, &c. &c. Liverpoo..” 


We are persuaded that the great 
body of the publick will sincerely 
participate with his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent in his regret, that 
he has not the means at his disposal 
to afford the relief which is solicited. 


59. An Historical and Critical Enquiry 
into the Interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr, Bella- 
my’s New Transiation. By John Wil- 
liam Whittaker, M. 4. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo,. pp. 
3351. 

THE Syndics of the University 
Press of Cambridge have rendered 
an essential service to Literature and 
to the Church, in bringing forward, 
at their expense, this masterly = 

o 
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rofound and most able Scho- 
e have not seen, for many years, 
any production of the same, or eveu 
much larger extent, on the acqui- 
sition of which there was so much 
reason to congratulate the learned 
world. Independently of all contro- 
versial matter, (which at the same 
time is handled in the most masterly 
and decisive manner) it throws so 
clear a light upon many important, 
and some very obscure and recondite 
topics, that it cannot possibly be re- 
garded with indifference by any com- 
petent scholar. In the first place, it 
is occupied in vindicating the utility 
of the old Translations of the Bible : 
and in showing, with what faithful- 
ness and care St. Jerome translated 
from the original Hebrew; and what 
exemplary diligence he previously 
employed to qualify bimseif for the 
task. It next presents us with a brief, 
but clear and masterly, view of the 
Modern European Versions; and final- 
ly, more at length, as the case re- 
quired, of the English Translations, 
concluding with the authorized Ver- 
sion completed under JamesI. The 
Authorshews, at large, thatthe Trans- 
lators employed by James were men 


of a 
lar. 


most highly qualified to translate 
from the original Hebrew; and that 
the Translation was so made with 
the greatest diligence and care. These 
subjects occupy the whole of the first 
chapter, which is subdivided into four 


sections. The facts were well known 
before to the learned ; but it had be- 
come necessary to re-assert them, 
that the publick might not be duped. 
The second chapter of this pro- 
foundly-learned work is employed in 
** a Critical lnquiry into the Interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew Scriptures.” — 
Nothing so recondite, and yet so Iu- 
minous, as this chapter, has for many 
years been published, in this branch 
of literature. The first section treats 
* on the Antiquity of the Keri Notes 
[in the Hebrew Bibles}, their autho- 
rity and utility.” These notes are, 
in fact, the antient Various Readings 
of the Bible. How they originated, 
and in what manner they may best be 
employed, are questions of nice and 
curious research: nor can we ima- 
give that it is possible for them to 
e handled in a more judicious man- 
ner, than they are by Mr. Whittaker. 
The conclusions drawn from his very 
able investigation are thus expressed: 
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** Notwithstanding the uncertainty in 
which the origin of the Keri Notes is in- 
volved, we may readily arrive at two 
highly - probable conclusions respecting 
them, from the survey already taken; 
first, that the textual irregularities are 
not ali of the same date; and, secondly, 
that the marginal corrections were not 
all made at the same time. A few very 
obvious limitations to the possible dte of 
the Keri Noles are also suggested by the 
circumstances under which we prssess 
them. First, they must be attribued to 
a period, anterior to which an adequate 
cause of a corrupted text can be shewn 
to have existed, Secondly, they must 
have been made at a time when the He- 
brew was a dead language. Thiralv, the 
whole or the greater pait of them must 
have been produced prior to the Targum 
of Onkelos and the Septuagint Version. 
Fourthly, they must have been published 
at a time when they can be attributed to 
some person or persons whose authority, 
character, and influence, could gain them 
a general reception, both among Jews and 
Christians. Lastly, the whole body of the 
Notes must have been compleiely ar- 
ranged and digested before ihe dispersion 
of the Jewish nation was so general as to 
preclude the possibility of their uviversal 
circulation and credit.” P. 141. 


The second Section of this Chapter 
discusses, in a manner equally instrue- 
tive, “* the uses and importance of the 
Hebrew Accents.” To this very ob- 
scure and rargly-handled subject, the 
writer who can bring so much elucida- 
tion, as is here presented by Mr. Whit- 
taker must decidedly be regarded as 
a scholar of no common ability and 
research, That he really possesses 
that knowledge of the subject, which 
is only pretended to by the new Trans- 
lator, will be evident at once to every 
intelligent reader. On the power of the 
conversive Vau, be is equally lumi- 
nous in the third section; and in the 
fourth, he treats, with equal clear- 
ness of the prelerite and future tenses 
in Hebrew, and their reciprocal use. 
All these sections will be tound most 
usefully illustrative of Hebrew learns 
ing; independently of any controver- 
sial application which is made of 
them. That application, however, is 
by no means to be overlqvked ; since 
it is employed, in every instance, to 
demonstrate that the new Pretender 
to superior Hebrew knowledge is as 
unfit to correct his predecessors, as 
he is regardless of decency in speak- 
ing of them. 

The third Chapter brings us at- 

length 
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length to a direct Enquiry into the 
meritsof Mr. Bellamy’s New Version. 
What kind of merits these are, must 
have been amply anticipated by the 
feaders of the two preceding chap- 
ters; in which it has been proved that 
the new Translator’s * acquaintance 
with the European Versions is very 
slight, that he knows little or nothing 
of the Keri Notes, their utility or 
history; and that he is completely ig- 
norant of the Hebrew accents.” Still, 
it is fairly granted that, even with 
these untoward deficiencies, he might 
have possessed other qualifications, 
as a Translator, sufficient to obtain 
respect both for himself and his work. 
The examination, however, abundant- 
ly fixes the negative apon these sup- 
positious; and strips him of every 
title to approbation, on any ground 
whatever. 

Mr. Whittaker’s work is concluded 
by an Appendix, which exhibits a for- 
midable list of 134 gross violations of 
Frommer, of which this new Trans- 

ator has been guilty, in readering the 

single book of Genesis; and the Au- 
thor promises to accompany him in a 
similar manner through Exodus, and 
as far as he may venture tg proceed. 

In taking up the examination of this 
attempt, Mr. Whittaker has perform- 
ed a most important service to the 
Church and to Religion. The most 
immediate tendency of Mr. Bellamy's 
attempt was, to throw discredit and 
contempt upon that authorized Eng- 
lish Version, which has so long been 
regarded with the highest aud most 
just veneration. The next was to 
voselile the faith of those unlearned 
Christians who had hitherto relied 
upon it. But the last and worst ef- 
fect it was calculated to produce, was 
to give atriumph to the Deists, and 
to all enemies of Religion: for, by 
statiog their objections, even much 
more strongly than they deserved, 
and then answering them only by 
such distortions of the text as defied 
all rules of translating, and frequently 
reduced it to insanity and nonsense, 
he left the conclusion to be drawn, 
that the ol-jections were, in fact, un- 
answerable. 

Our Version of the Bible is not pre- 
tended to be perfect; though proba- 
bly as near approaching to perfection 
as any one that-can be named. Mr. 
Whittaker fairly allows,.that “ it 
might be much improved, and that a 
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fresh revision is an object highly de- 
sirable.” But he adds, and we most 
cordially agree with him in the opi- 
nion, that 


“We do not want a New Translation, 
and least of all such a Translator as Mr, 
Bellamy. It is to be regretted,” he pro- 
ceeds, “‘ that some of this gentleman’s 
friends did not dissuade him from his 
extravagant undertaking, or that these 
attempts, if made, terminated unsuccess- 
fully: we may now hope that they will 
be renewed, for he must unquestionably 
lose whatever reputation he may have 
possessed as a scholar, if he persist in 
his design. He writes also, in his pam- 
phiet *, that his health bas begun to 
suffer from the unremitting exertions, 
which soch an immense work requires, 
The difficulties which attend it are so 
great, that they must be highly oppres- 
sive to any individual ; and it is incon- 
ceivable how a person, labouring under 
such a number of radical deficiencies, can 
possibly surmount them. If Mr. Bella- 
my be prudent, he will abandon his hope- 
Jess task, and betake himself to pursuits 
for which be is more adapted by his talents 
and acquiremeats,” P, 295. 


We must say, without hesitation, 
that in the whole history of Litera- 
ture, there does not any where exist 
80 ape per an exposure of presump- 
tion and misrepresentation as is here 
made respecting a work so indus- 
triously thrust forward. 


60. Deism refuted; or, Plain Reasons for 
being a Christian. By Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, M. A. of St. Johu’s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of Christ Church, 
Newgate-street, London, I2mo. pp. 
79. Cadell and Davies. 


This useful Tract is judicionsly 
printed in so very cheap a form, that 
we hope the benevolent may be in- 
duced to purchase it for gratuitous 
distribution. 

The Author’s well observes, 


** At a time, when the Press teems with 
invectives against the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian Religion, and old 
objections against the authenticity and 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures are cir- 
culated in the shape of compendiums of 
infidelity, and in the cheapest possible 
forms, silence on the part of those who 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God, 
becomes criminal. We are called upon, 
each according to his ability, to stand 
forth in its defence, and to meet these 





* A pamphlet against the Quarterly 


Review, . 
hostile 
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hostile attempts with publications of an 
opposite tendency.—In selecting and ar- 
ranging his materials; the Author has 
partly abridged what he has said on the 
subject, in his ‘ Introduction to the Criti- 
cal Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures;? and he has also diligently 
consulted the valuable collection of the 
Boyle Lectures, as well as the works of 
Bishops Porteus, Watson, and Marsh, of 
Doctors Lardner, Leland, Macknight, 
Paley, Ryan, and Wheeler, of the late 
learned and benevolent Mr. Gilpin, of Dr. 
Harstley, and other eminent writers. And 
such of his Readers as are conversant 
with their productions, will often trace 
their valuable sentiments and elegant ex- 
pressious.” 

The Work is divided inte four Sec- 
tions; in which it is unquestionably 
demonstrated,—that “a Divine Re- 
velation is not only possible and pro- 
bable, but absolutely necessary ;” that 
“ the different books contained in the 
Bible, and which are received as sa- 
cred both by Jews and Christians, 
are really genuine and authentic, and 
cannot in any respect be accounted 
spurious;” that * the histories con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments 
are credible, or worthy of being be- 
lieved ; and that “all the books of 
the Old and New Testament are of 


divine authority, aod divinely in- 
spired.”’ 

Each of these heads is subdivided 
into proofs of the various and inte- 
resting subjects discussed; and the 
whole illustrated by excellent Scrip- 
tural Notes. 


61. Aldborough described: being a full 
Delineation of that fashionable and much- 
Sreguented Watering-place ; and inter- 
spersed with poetical and picturesque Re- 
marks on its Coast, its Scenery, and its 
Views. 12mo. pp. 110. Nichols and 
Son, Londou. 

Though Guides to Watering-places 
and public resorts of fashion have of 
lateabounded, Aldborough, one of the 
most pleasing of them, has hitherto 
been without an Historian, a defi- 
ciency which is now very ably supplied. 
This Work is much superior to its 
appearance, and possésses a consider- 
able share of novelty and amusement, 
as well as information. 

In a neat Preface, the judicious 
Writer observes, that 

** It happens geuerally in the course 
of-every man’s life, that he occasionally 
forms anew acquaintance ; and it follows, 
as a natural consequence of such am event, 
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that-he feels a restless anxiety and an 
earnest curiosity to learn all the particu- 
lars of the past and present history of his 
new associate; nor can any one render 
himself more agreeable than by giving 
him that information, of which he is so 
desirous. Something of this kind takes 
place in our mind, when we visit a place 
that is new to us; and especially, if we 
visit it with a design of making it a tem- 
porary residence ; we then anxiously glean 
from the old and grey-headed inbabitant 
all the information that he is able to af- 
ford ; and nothing is deemed too minute or 
too trifling to merit our notice and attention, 
For this reason, a publication which gives 
us some Account of the Past and Present 
History of the Place in which it is our lot 
to reside ; which points out to us beauties 
that might have escaped our notice, or 
advantages which lie within our reach, and 
of which we might have remained ignorapt, 
is, in general, acceptable, It spares us, 
indeed, no inconsiderable share of trouble 
in gaining the desired information; and 
is not unfrequently the means of afford- 
ing us pleasures, which we should not 
otherwise have known.”’ 


One extract may give some idea of 
what the Reader may expect : 

* Aldborough, or, as it was formerly 
denominated Aldeburgh, is situated in the 
Hundred of Plomesgate, and on the coast 
of Suffolk, in Lat. 52. 16.N. and in Long. 
1. 42 E, and distant 24 miles from Ips- 
wich, 40 frum Bury St. Edmund’s and 
Yarmouth, and about 94 North-east of 
London. It derives its name from tim 
river Alde, which rises near the parish of 
Framlingham, and having joined the Ore 
at Glemham, their united streams rua 
South-east to Aldborough, where, having 
approached to within a small distance 
of the sea, they suddeuly take a Northera 
direction, and discharge themselves, be- 
low Orford, into the German Ocean, 

* The town is pleasantly situated in the 
Valley of Slaughden, under the shelter of 
a steep hill, which rons North and South 
the whole length of the principal street, a 
distance of about three quarters of a mile. 

* This Vale of Slaughden extends along 
a part of the East Anglian coast, from 
Thorp to the haven of Orford, having 
the sea on the East, and the river Alde, 
which washes it, on the West. Its pre- 
seut appearance differs widely from that 
which it antiently presented ; as there was 
formerly an immense forest, two miles 
East of the coast at Dunwich, extending 
to a considerable distance, parallel with 
the shore, which at that period was ex- 
eeedingly steep and rocky *. 

“ The beauties and characteristic fea- 








* The Vale of Slaughden. See ourlast 
Number, p, 244. 
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tures of this Vale are thus tastefully de- 

lineated by a native Bard, of whose dulcet 

notes Suffolk may be proud to boast. Its 

fidelity will be instantly recognized. 

** There winds a Vale beside the rolling 

seas— [longs to thee: 

Hail! Slaughden, hail!—my theme be- 

Thy valley hears old Ocean’s surly roar; 

Tumultuous billows lash thy sounding 
shore ; i 

Thy boundless prospect charms the wan- 
dering eye; 

The rising waves, that kiss the azure sky, 

The white sail shining from some distant 
skiff, 

The level beach, the rough aspiring cliff, 

The castle’s mould’ring wall, the silent 
wood, 

The silver face of Ald’s meandring flood, | 

Amid the terrors of the yelling storm, 

The erient scene presents a nobler form, 

Then curling waves in dread commotion 
rise, [the vaulted skies! 

Toss high their foaming heads, and mock 

Fair is the scene, when Luna’s soften’d 
ray 

Dances on ocean to the Nereide’s lay, 

When no rade surge uprears its foamy 
crest, [winds rest ; 


When evening mildly reigns, and whirl+ 

While the soft zephyr whispers through 
the vale, 

And sweetly chauntsthelonely nightingale, 

Delighting silence with her dulcet voice ;— 


These charms are thine—O, happy vale, 
rejoice ! 
But, who sbail tell what rapture filled the 
eye, [by ? 
That gazed upon thy scenes, in years gone 
Or, to the fancy’s mental sight, restore 
That fairy land, which.once arrayed thy 
shore 
With waving wood, and stream, and rocky 
steep, 
For ever lost beneath the restless deep!” 
“* Two hundred years ago, Aldborough 
was a place of considerable importance, 
but repeated encroachments of the sea 
reduced it to the rank of a small and in- 
significant fishing town. During the last 
ceutury, the ocean made great ravages, 
and in the recollection of persons yet liv- 
ing, destroyed many houses, together with 
the Market-place and the Cross. It does 
not, however, appear from any antient 
records, that Aldborough ever contained 
public buildings of extent or consequence ; 
nor has there at any time been discovered 
vestiges, which could convey an idea of 
aotient splendour and magnificence.—Ald- 
borough had formerly three streets in a 
row, extending nearly a mile in length; 
and many persons are now living, who 
remember the market-place with streets 
- between it and the sea: but it is now re- 
duced to two streets only. The cross and 
the market-place were situated to the 
North of the old gaol.—Aldborough, at 
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present, consists of two streets, running 
parellel to each other along the strand, 
of which the Western, or principal street, 
is about three quarters of a mile in length, 
and of an ample and convenient breadth." 

The Work is enlivened throughout 
with appropriate quotations from 
** The Borough” of Mr. Crabbe, ‘one 
of the most original, nervous, and 
pathetic poets of the present cen- 
tury ;” who isa native of Aldborough, 
and of whose early life some inte- 
resting particulars are here related. 

Entertaining extracts are also given 
from “A very young Lady’s Tour 
in 1804, from Canonbury to Aldbo- 
rough, &c. written hastily on the 
road, as occurrences arose,” original- 
ly printed for private circulation; but 
siuce inserted in “* The Suffolk Gar- 
land.” 


62. A brief Description of the Collegiate 
Church and Choir of St. Mary, in the 
Borough of Warwick; with a Concise 
Account of the Antiquities and Curiosi- 
ties of the same; and of the Chapel 
thereto -adjoining: together with the 
Tables of the several Benefactions given 
to the said Church and Parish. 8vo pp. 
36. Heathcote and Foden, Warwick; 
Nichols and Son, London, 


An accurate Description of a fine 
old Collegiate Church ; including a 
good epitome of Mr. Gough’s elegant 
account of the Beauchamp Mona- 
ments on the fine and well-preserved 
Lady Chapel. ’ 

We select three Epitaphs; one for 
its neat simplicity, another for its 
quaintwess, a third for its propriety. 
* On the death of Mrs. Eliz. Clowne, 

who died the last day of August 1597. 
** Here lies Elizabeth, twice happy wife ; 
Of two good virtuous men, blest from 

above ; 
With both and without both, a godly life 
Till seventie-five she liv’d in perfect love, 
Resting a widdow eight and tweotie yeares 
Joyeing to see his dearest issue wed 
Before hir God in Glory she appeares 
Hire corps feed woormes, hir sowle by 

Christ is fed. 

anno etatis sue 75.” 

On a mural monument. 
 Juxta jacent steriles jam & elanguidi 
sacra quercus Radix, 
Surculus, Ramusculi; viz. 
Franciscus Holyoke, alius de Sacra Querea 
Radix; 

Thomas, Francisci Surculus unicus ; 
ambo superioris note Lexicographi ; 
Juditha Francisci, Anna Thome Uxor.; 
quorum Thome Anneque Ramusculi 
numero duodecim in vita haud peoitus 
obscuri ; 

quorum 
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quorum unus Schole apud Rugby Com. 
Varvici per xtint anvos Moderator, 
hanc Tabulam, Annalium loco, erexit; 
qui & ipse contabuit, x die Martij, 
Dom. mpccxxx, 
Etat. wxxi.” 


On a peat stone monument: 

“If a faithful discharge of duty, and 
the most honest, diligent, and attached 
conduct for a long course of years, ever 
claim the expression of Gratitude, it is 
due to the memory of John Bayley, who 
departed this life on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember 1792, aged 65 years, and lies in- 
terred near this place. A memorial of bis 
regard for an excellent servant, and a 
worthy man whose loss be much laments. 
This stone was erected by George Earl of 
Warwick, anne 1793.” 


Avno ; 


62. A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand ; 
including a Narrative of the Circum- 
stances aliending the Death of Augustus 
Kotzebue, 800. pp. 92. G, & W. B. 
Whittaker. 

IN this publication; much valuable 
information is collected relative to 
the state of political parties in Ger- 
many ; though the Editor has devoted 
too great a portion of the volume to 
speculative opinions, in order to 
ye that party-feeling under which 

e has evidentiy laboured; having 
occupied no less than forty pages 
with introductory matter.’ Hestates, 
that he 

“ has observed the extraordinary sen- 
sation created by the fate of M. Kotzebue, 
and has been very forcibly struck by the 
great degree of involuntary sympathy 
every where so eagerly manifested in fa- 
vour of the perpetrator Sand, whose por- 
trait he frequently saw exhibited in frames 
containing those of the most distinguished 
German patriots.” 

From the Author's representation, 
it would be natural to conclude that 
Sand had committed an act that was 
more deserving of general admiration 
than of universal odium. When he 
speaks of an * involuntary sympa- 
thy” being every where manifested 
in favour of this execrable assassin, 
we suspect that he has only frequented 
those circles where a Revolutionary 

sympathy prevails, rather than an 
involuntary one. Though be apparent- 
ly deprecates the foul deed commit- 
ted by Sand, still he wishes to qualify 
assassination, in a general sense, as 
appears from the following passaze: 

“A Timoleon, a Scavela, a Brutus, 
if they teach any thing, teach that an 
Gent. Mac, October, 1819. 
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invasion of public liberty, is a private 
wrong, which every individual is called 
upon by the noblest principles of his na- 
ture to redress by his own right hand: 
and lest the example of the patriot should 
be thought too weak for the encourage- 
ment of such virtue, the precept of the 
sage and of the lawgiver, add fresh im- 
citement to the aspiring student.” 


For our parts, we hesitate not to 
class Saud with the odious and fana- 
tical assassins of Henry III. and LV. of 
France. As the latter were prompted 
by religious phrenzy, so the former 
was urged on by the infuriated spirtt 
of political madness; for the science 
of politics has its madmen, as reli- 
gion has its fanatics. 

We will now proceed to the Me- 
moir. 


“ The young student of theology,Charles 
Louis Sand, who acted the Brotus of 
this terrific drama, was born of highly 
respectable parents at Weinseidel in the 
margtavate of Baireuth, Such was the 
modesty of his demeanour, and mildness 
of his disposition, from his earliest years, 
that the friends of the family, aod the 
teachers under whom be was placed, al- 
most equalled his parents in the warmth 
of their affection for him. . His person 
was engaging, his manners agreeable, and 
the uniform propriety of his conduct in 
the highest degree examplary. His re- 
markable docility, and the eager thirst 
for knowledge with which he was inspired, 
produced iv him a frame of mind, most 
happily adapted to the study of divinity, 
and while at the schools, his correet de- 
portment and assiduous application more 
than justified the sanguine expectations 
of his family and friends; so that there 
was not only a fair promise of bis be- 
coming a faithful minister of the Gospel, 
but a distinguished ornament of his na- 
tional Church.” 


The writer then proceeds to pass 
some animadversions on the conduct 
and sentiments of the celebrated 
Kotzebue, as tending to suppress the. 
spirit of liberty in Germany, and 
check the progress of liberal opi- 
nions; when, in reality, this states- 
man’s principal object was to re- 
press the abuses existing iu the Ger- 
man Universities, and expose the 
ebullitions of political fanaticism that 
too frequently degraded the German 
press. On this account the dagger 
of the assassin, instead of the pen of 
criticism, was brought inte action. 

“* That which principally tended to 
work up and irritate the German students 

was, 
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was, the concluding sentence to his stric- 
tures on the tumult at Gottingen. It was 
as follows: ‘ Truly every father who casts 
an anxious look on his son, would thank 
that Government which set the example 
of banishing from its Universities the un- 
bridled and capricious will of the students : 
for in this so called academical liberty, 
more good heads and hearts are ruined 
than formed,’ &c. 

*« While at Jena, Sand was not only a 
witness to, but a participator in the lite- 
rary feud to which the violent comments 
of Kotzebue gave rise. Having with 
many other students then present fought 
for the best interests of Germany, he 
dreaded nothing so much, as the proba- 
bility of that writer’s principles and doc- 
trines tending to mislead both the Princes 
of Europe and the public; by which ihe 
dearly-earned triumphs gained during the 
preceding contests would be bartered for 
perpetual bondage. As the unshaken 
and ardent friend of truth, it was there- 
fore natural for Sand to look with iudig- 
nation on that.part of the Imperial Coun- 
sellor’s writings, which reviled and ca- 
lumniated those teachers and professors, 
whom be knew to be irreproachable both 
in morals and character; nor when. the 
subject happened to be discussed by his 
companions, did he hesitate to express the 
abhorrence in which he held ‘ the foreign 
stipendiary and political apostate,’ as 
Kotzebue was now desigaated. This ex- 
traordinary young man was thus Jed on 
from one reflection to another, until his 
enthusiastic imagination led him to sup- 
pose, that the sacrifice of a mercenary 
journalist would contribute to the libera- 
tion of the whole German people from op- 
pression. To such a pitch of impetuous 
energy was he carried on some-occasions, 
that Sand would often conclude a long 
comment on the dangerous consequences 
of tolerating any writer, who had thus set 
the liberties of his country at nought, by 
observing, it became an imperative duty, 
and even a virtue to punish them ; adding, 
with an air of the greatest apparent com- 
posure, that having after long reflection 
overcome the dreadful contest between 
his love of Country and sense of Religion, 
he was himself prepared to strike the blow, 
often exclaiming io a tone of hysterical 
exultation — Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori!” 

The particulars of the horrible as- 
sassination of M. Kotzebue, were 
briefly detailed in our Magazine for 
March, page 373. 

The Volume concludes with a de- 
fence of the German Universities. 


63. A complete Parsing Grammar; or, 
A Practical Key w the Grammatical 
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Construction of the Eoglish Language, 
for the Use of Families, Private Teachers, 
Public Academies, and Senior as well as 
Junior Studenis. By T. Whitworth, 
Professor of the Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish Classics, Ke. 12mo. pp. 216. Long- 
man and Co. 


The Plan adopted by the Author, 
in this elementary work, appears bet- 
ter calculated for the instruction of 
young Students in the Principles of 
Grammar,than any we have noticed for 
along time. Every Ruleis copiously 
elucidated by appropriate oem po 
on the principles of question and an- 
swer; so that the construction of 
each sentence, given in the various 
Examples, is rendered clear and ap- 
parent to the meanest capacity. 


In the Preface the Author remarks, 


* The utility of such a practical Trea- 
tise on the English Language, the Author 
humbly trusts, will be apparent, when it 
is remembered that to arrive at a perfect 
grammatical knowledge of any tongue, 
the clearest definitions are required as to 
the order and government of its parts of 
speech: and surely nothing can be better 
calculated to facilitate the acquirement 
of such knowledge than by exhibiting ex- 
amples in such a light, as, upon the slight- 
est glance, point out to the student not 
only the reasons of grammatical constrac- 
tion, but also that an acquaiotance with 
it is indispensible to thé expressing of bis 
ideas correctly and void of all ambiguity?” 


64. Smeeton’s “ Historical and Biogra- 
phical Tracts.” 


MR.SMEETON has performed an 
acceptable service in laying thesesearce 
pamphlets open to the researches of 
the future Historian and Autiquary. 

When the extreme rarity, and 
consequent high prices, of the ori- 
ginal Tracts are considered, the uti- 
lity of reprinting them must be suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

The following is a list of those we 
have already seen: 

J. ‘ Historical and Biographical Me- 
moirs of GeorgeVilliers Ist. Duke of Buck- 
ingham.” Embellished with his Portrait, 
eugraved by R. Cooper, from the print 
by Van Dalen; and an allegorical Vig- 
neite. 4to. pp. 56. 

2. * England’s Remembrancer; con- 
taining a true and faithful Narrative of 
that never to be forgotten Deliverance, the 
Spanish Invasion in 1588, With numerous 
Biographical Additions ; and a curious fac 
simile Frontispiece, representing the Spa- 
nish 
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nish Fleet, with the Devil, the Pope, Car- 
dinal Allen, and the Pope’s Nancio, sitting 
in Council. Collected for the information 
and benefit of each family. By Samuel 
Clarke, pastor in Bennet Fink.” 4to. 36 
pages. 

3. An Historical and Critical Ac- 
ceunt of Hugh Peters, after the manner 
of Mr. Boyle. By W. Harris, (author of 
the Lives of James J. Charles I, &c.) with 
Portrait of Hugh Peters.” 4to. 

4. “ The Court and Character of King 
James |. Written by Sir A. W. With ad- 
ditional Biographical Notices; and Por- 
trait of Sir Anthony Weldon, being an eye 
and ear witness.” 410. 64 pp. 

5. Life of the famed Mr. Blood.” 
With Notes; and Portrait of Blood. 

6. “ King James’s Declaration to bis 
Subjects, concerning Lawful Sports to be 
used,” 1618. 4to. 12 pp. 

7. “The Fatal Vespers: a True and 
Full Narrative of that sigoal Judgment of 
God upon the Papists, by the Fall of the 
House in Black Friers, London, upon the 
Fifth of November, 1623. With interest- 
ing illustrative Notes; and fac simile View 
of the House in Ruins. Collected for the 
information and benefit of each family, 
by Samuel Clarke, pastcr of Bennet 
Fink.” 

8. ‘No Jest like a True Jest: being 
a compendious Record of the Merry Life 
and Mad Exploits of Captain James Hind, 
the great Robber of England ; black letter. 
[With fac simile Portrait.] Together with 
the close of all at Worcester, where he 
was drawn, hanged, and quartered for 
High Treason against the Commonwealth, 
1652.” 4to. 28 pp. 

9. “ The Second Captain Hind: or 
the Notorious Life and Actions of that in- 
famous Highwayman, Captain John Simp- 
son, alias Hofiday, who was executed at 
Tyburn, on Saturday the 20th of July, 
for Felony and Burglary. With aa Ac- 
count of his mad Pranks, Projects, 
and strange Exploits ; particularly how 
he robbed the King’s tent of 1000/. As 
also the Churches of St. Michael and St, 
Peter’s, in Ghent. His committing Mur- 
thers, Rape, Felonies, and near 150 Bur- 
glaries. To which is added, his Beha- 
haviour in Newgate, and last Dying Speech 
at the place of execution.” 4to. 14 pp. 

10 “ The Dumb Philosopher ; or, 
Great Britain’s Wonder, containing a 
faithful and very surprising Account of 
Dickory Cronke, a Tinker’s son in the 
County of Cornwall, who was born dumb, 
and continued so for 58 years; and how 
some days before he died, he came to his 
Speech: with Memoirs of his Life, and 
manner of his Death.” 4to. 24 pp. 

The Tracts already published form 
= of an extended series ; but may 

e purthased separately. They are 
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very neatly and uniformly prioted in 
small quarto, and the orthography 
of the original has been preserved. 


65. The Alchymist. By the Author of 
“© Ornaments Discovered ;” “* The Meta- 
morphosis; or, Effects of Education ;” 
** Aunt Mary’s Tales for her Nephews 
and Nieces.” 12mo. pp. 206. W. Dar- 
ton, junior. 

THE Author of the Alchymist has 
in former publications of this nature 
given some pleasing illustrations of 
the benefits arising from an early 
attention to Education.—It appears 
to be a favourite system; and it is 
happily supported in the very pretty 
little Story of the Alchymist, which 
would be found an agreeable half- 
hour’s amusement by young people, 
even beyond the age of child- 
hood. 


66. Sigries for Children, chiefly confined 
lo Words of Two Syllables. By the 
Author of Aunt Mary’s Tales, 12mo. 
pp. 120. W. Darton, junior. 

These little “ Stories,’ four in 
number, each ornamented with aa 
appropriate Engraving, are well 
adapted to the entertainment, as well 
as to the instruction, of Children. 
The Tales are, 

1. * The little Girl who did not care 
for what was said to her.” 

2. The Humming Top.” 

3. “ The New Doll.” 

4. “ The Greedy Boy.” 


67. “ Peggy andher Mammy. By Mary 
Elliott (late Belson), duthor of * In- 
dustry and Idleness,’ Sc. 12mo. pp. 59. 
W. Darton, junior. 

An interesting little Tale ; which, 
though more peculiarly adapted to 
the Juvenile Reader, will afford 
amusement to those of riper years. It 
is ornamented with sume neat en- 
graviogs. 


68. New Interest Table. 

Willich. 

THE arrangement of this cheap 
Broadside Sheet appears to be new; 
and promises to be a very useful com- 
panion to the ’Compting-house, as by 
it the Discount of Bills, and Interest 
of Money, at 5 per Cent. may be as- 
certained with as much facility as by 
the large and expensive books now in 
use. It is very neatly printed from 
stone, and shows the utility of the 
lithographic art. 


By Charles M. 
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Cuvrcn Union Soctety. 
Premiums for 1820. 

A Premium of Fifty Pounds (by Bene- 
faction) for the best Essay “en the neces- 
sity of Church Establishment in a Christian 
Country, for the preservation of Christi- 
anity among the people of al! ranks and 
denominations ; and on the means of ex- 
citing and mainiaining amongst its own 
members a spirit of devotion, togethec 
with zeal for tne’ honour, stability, and 
influence of the Established Church.” 

A Premium of Five and Twenty Pounds 
for the best Essay in Latin —* De Bri- 
tannie meritis erga religionem propaga- 
tam, stabilitam, refurmatam, ope Pauli 
Apostoli preedicantis, Constantini ¥ sta- 
bilientis, Henrici restituentis, praeeunti- 
tibus Edwardorum Regumlegibus, et Wick- 
liffi aliorumque vindiciis Christiane ve- 
ritatis.” 

Camsrian Society mn Dyrep. 
Premiums for 1820. 

A Premium of Ten Pounds for the best 
** Glossary to the Poems of the Cynfeirdd, 
or most ancient Bards of Britain, who 
lived prior to the end of the eighth Cen- 
tury, preceded by an Essay on the Au- 
thenticity of the said Poems, on the true 
Orthography of their Language, and on 
the Characteristics of their Fictions.” 

A Premium of Ten Pounds for the best 
Essay “on the @rigin, Credibility, and 
authentic Evidences of the Traditions re- 
specting the Chair of Glamorgan, and the 
politica! and religious principles of Baxl- 
ism.” 

A Premium of Ten Pounds for the best 
Essay “on the evidences and latest re- 
mains of Druidism and Paganism in the 
Poems of the ancient British Bards,” 


Oxrorp, Oct. 9.— Tuesday the Rev. 
Frodsham Hodgson, D.D. principal of 
Brasenose College, was, in full convoca- 
tion, invested with the office. of Vice- 
Chancellor; after which he nominated 
his pro-Vice-Chancellors, viz, the Rev. 
Drs. Cole, rector of , Exeter, Thos. Lee, 
president of Trinity Hall, master of Pem- 
broke, and Dr. Peter Vaughan, warden of 
Merton College. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

The History of Bishop’s Weremouth, 
Moenk’s Weremouth, and Sunderland. By 
Mr. Garbett. 





* Constantinum Magnum non tantum 
in Britannia Cxsarem primum dictum 
esse, sed @ Britannia oriundam fuisse, 
~adéd ‘certum judicat Baronius, ut non 
nisi extrem dementia homines illi sen- 
tenti@ repugnare dicat. (Sirauchii Bre- 
viarium Chronolog. p. 849.) 


An Analysis of the Egyptian Mytho- 
logy, with a critical examination of the 
remains of Egyptian Chronology, illus- 
trated with Engraviogs. By Dr. Prich- 
arp of Bristol. 

A Christian Sketch of Lady Maxwell, 
of Pollock, late of Edinburgh. 

The Holy Catholic Bible, with Dr. Chal- 
loner’s Notes; published with the appro- 
bation of Dr.Gibson, Vicar Apostolic of 
the Northern District. 

A Sketch of the Economy of Man. 

Hore Entomologice: or Essays on the 
Annulose Animals. By W.S. Mactéay, 
esq. A, M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The London Tradesman ; a familiar 
treatise on the rationale of Trade and Com- 
merce, as now carried on in the Metro- 
polis. 

* Letters on History,” by the Author 
of Affection’s Gift, &c. &c. 

No Fiction: A Narrative, founded on 
recent and interesting Facts, and conneet- 
ed with Living Characters, 


Preparing for Publication : 

A new Literary Journal, entitled, “* The 
Retrospective Review ;” consisting of Cri- 
ticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts 
from, curious, useful, and valuable books 
in all languages, which have beev pub- 
lished from the Revival of Literature to 
the commencement of the present Cen- 
tury.—Edited by a Society of Members 
of the University of Cambridge.—To be 
continued Quarterly. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos ; including a mi- 
nute Description of their Manners and 
Customs, and‘Translations from their 
principal Works. By the Rev. M. Warp, 
of Serampore, Bengal. 

A History of the House of Austria, from 
the foundation of the Monarchy, by Ro- 
potpu, to the death of Leopold II., 1218 
to 1792, 

Italy in 1818 and 1819, comprising Re- 
majks, Critical and Descriptive, on its 
Manners, National Character, Political 
Condition, Literature, and Fine Arts, by 
Joun Scorr, author of a Visit to Paris, &c. 

** Scripture Testimony tothe Messiah ;” 
a Work intended to elicit, by a cautious 
induction, the whole evidence on the most 
important Question in the Unitarian Con- 
troversy. By Dr. Pye Smira. 

The Christian’s Annual Journal and 
Record of Literature. 

The Providence of God in the Jatter 
Ages; being a new Interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, by the Rev. G, Cro.y. A.M. 

A System of Theology, in a series of 
Sermons, by the late Timotay Dwicut, 
D. D, LL.D, President of Yale College, 

in 
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in Connecticut, America ; with a Life and 
Portrait ef the Author. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Hutton, the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Philip Henry ; the 
Life is written by the Rev. Matthew Heory, 
and bas never been printed. By Mr. J. 
B. Witu1ams of Shrewsbury. 

Characters of the Living British Novel- 
ists, with specimens of their Works ; in- 
cluding a critical account of. recent No- 
vels, published anonymously, or under 
fictitious names. 

A Work on the Fossils of the South 
Downs, with Outlines of the Mineral Geo- 
graphy of the Environs of Lewes aud 
Brighton, and Observations on the Geo- 
logical Structure of the South-eastern 
part of Sussex. By Gipeon Manre tt, 
esq. F. L. S. &c. 

An English edition of Count Orloff’s 
Historical, Political, and Literary Me- 
moirs of the Kingdom of Naples. 

Letters on the Civil and Political state 
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of Germany. By the Editor of Saxo's 
Memoirs, : 

. Au Improved Edition of Moore’s Greek 
Grammar. By the Rev. Dr. Neizson, 
Author of “ The Greek Exercises.” 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the Commencement of Hostilities ix 
May 1803, to the present Time. By 
Mr. James. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, illustrated with 
Designs, by Uwins; and a fall length 
Portrait of the Autbor, from the original, 
by Jervas 

A few Plain Reasons for the immediate 
Repeal of the Tax on Foreign Wool. By 
James Bescuorr. 


We are glad to see that the pretty Song 
by Miss Eliza Stewart,—** Oh, come while 
the pale moon’s laving,” inserted in dur 
Magazine for April, p. 354, has been 
ably set to music, arranged for the piano- 
forte, by Mr. Joseph Jubn Hariis, 


a 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Travets or F. W. Sieser. 

“Mr. F. W. Sieber, a native of Bohemia, 
sailed for Alexandria in November 1817 ; 
there he viewed the curiosities of that city, 
Pompey’s Pillar, the Obelisks of Cleo- 
patra, the Catacombs, and other remark- 
able objects. Thence he continued his 
journey to Rosetta, embarked on the Nile, 
and arrived at Cairo. 

The peace and tranquillity which at 
that time prevailed, induced him to follow 
the advice of his friends, and undertake a 
journey to Nubia: he set out, accompa- 
nied by a Mameluke, in a vessel hired for 
that purpose. On this voyage he saw 
the celebrated cities of antiquity, with 
their still well-preserved ruitis, in succes- 
sion, Antinoe, Hermopolis, Lycopolis, 
Abydos, Panopolis, Tentyra, Koptos, 
Thebes (Gurou, Medinet, Abu, Karnak, 
and Luxor), Hermouthis, Latopolis, Ap- 
polinopolis magna, (Etfu), Ombos, Syene, 
Elephentive, and Phile, passed the Ca- 
taracts, and returned to Cairo, after an 
absence of four months, on the 20th of 
April, 1818, loaded with many curiosities. 

He was not able to visit Mount Lebanon 
with advantage this year, because he did 
not land at Jaffa till the 23d of June, and 
to be able to return to Egypt during the 
inundation of the Nile, he could only vi- 
sit Jerusalem ; be remained at that place 
forty days, examined and described every 
thing remarkable in aod near this city, 
To remedy the want (witich has long been 
felt) of an accurate geometrical pian, 
noting all the antique remains of this im- 
portant city, Mr. Sieber promises to pub- 
lish a most correct topographical plan of 
Jerusalem and its environs. 

On aecount of the continued West winds, 


he stopped at Cyprus, visited Amathunt 
and Paphos, returned then the more easily 
at the appoioted time to Damietta, and 
arrived at Cairo on the 23d of September, 
when the Nile was at the highest. His 
acquisitions, which he had left there, were 
soon packed up and forwarded by way o 
Rosetta to Alexandria, in order to reture, 
during the particularly favourable season, 
November and December, to Europe, 
which he reached in sixteen days, and ar- 
rived safely in the harbour of Triest on 
the Sth of December. 

His collection, which he has bronght 
to Vienna, and intends also to exhibit 
to the public, is already arranged, ang 
contains antiquities and curiosities of 
many kinds, three of the most beautiful 
mummies in remarkable fine preserva- 
tion, a number of other curiosities, and a 
selection of rare natural productions of 
the countries which he has visited, 

His collected plants and seeds of three 
Floras—those of Crete, Egypt, aad Pales- 
tine, he intends to publish in Herbaries, 
and will afterwards print the physiogra- 
phical representations of the respectir- 
Floras, besides a description of the plant. 

His remarks on the Leprosy and tie 
Hydrophobia, will be particularly inte- 
resting. It is well known that the latte: 
does not exist in Egypt. Chance assisted 
Mr. Sieber iv discovering the cause of 
this disorder being unknown in that coun - 
try, and he has accordingly proposed a 
peculiar method of curing theHydrophobia, 
after the disorder has actually broken out, 
respecting which he will publish a sepa- 
rate essay. 

Faithful to his purpose, he designs to 
prepare within two years, after completing 

tte 
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the account of his first travels, for a jour- 
ney to Abyssinia, and will follow the route 
taken by Bruce to the sources of the Nile. 

Great exertions are making at Vienna 
towards forming a Museum of Antiquities, 
nor have the Fine Arts been neglected in 
the proposed arrangement. The Emperor 
has given every encouragement tothe plan. 

M. Steinbiichel, the celebrated Anti- 
quary and Traveller, has been dispatched 
on a tour to Dalmatia, Salona, the ruins 
of the palace of Diocletian, &c. A pro- 
elamation has been issued prohibiting the 
exportation of antiques, statuary, and 
MSS. from the Austrian States. The Em- 
peror has visited the Belvidere, and seen 
the splendid collection of works of art be- 
longing to M, Fuger, director of the Im- 
perial Gallery of Paintings, and has de- 
termined upon the purchase of the whole. 

Pomrett. 

In prosecuting the excavations at Pom- 
peii, they have lately discovered several 
edifices in the fine street that leads to the 
Temples of Isis and Hercules, and to the 
Theatre. In a house supposed to have 
belonged to some man of science, some 
sorgical instruments were found of excel- 


Antiquarian and Philosophical Researches. 
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lent workmanship; also some paintings 
representing fruit and animals, executed 
with great truth. 

The Royal Society of Sciences at Got- 
tingen has proposed for the subject of a 
prize, to be awarded in November 1820, 
a critical Synopsis of the most ancient 
Monuments of every description hitherto 
discovered in America, to be placed in 
comparison with those of Asia, Egypt, 
&c. The memoirs to be written in Latin. 
Value of the prize fifty ducats. 

Some labourers, in the department of 
Lot, have lately penetrated into the ca- 
verns formerly dug by the English, in the 
vicinity of Breuge. In the lowest parts 
were certain crevices, which, when laid 
open, discovered a depository of bones, 
some of horses, others of the rhinoceros, 
of the same species of which fossil frag- 
ments haye been found in Siberia, Ger- 
many, and England ; and a third kind, 
belonging to a species of stag, now a non- 
descript, with horns, not much unlike those 
of a young rein-deer, These relics have 
been collected and presented to the Acar 
demy of Sciences by M. Cuvier, aud are 
now in the King’s cabinet. 


i 


ARTS AND 


Porraste Gas Licuts. 


Mr. Gordon of Edinburgh, has taken 
out a patent for this contrivance, which 
consists in condensing from 20 to SO at- 
mospheres of the gas in a vessel of suffi- 
eient strength, and furnished with one or 
more apertures for combustion, with pro- 
per stop-cocks. A globe of one foot dia- 
meter, properly charged with gas, will 
yield a light equal to six common candles 
for twelve hours ; and so in proportion for 
other sizes, The forms of course may be 
varied. The result of this contrivance 
will be, that families will by-and-by seud 
their servants to the gas maker (as for- 
merly to the candle-maker) to get their 
portable magazine charged and ready for 
lighting every day, or every second day, 
without subjecting themselves to the trou- 
ble of making the gas in their own houses. 


New Hycrometer. 


This instrument, the invention of Mr. 
Adie; is composed of a small bag made of 
‘the internal membrane of the arundo 
phragmites, and fitted, like a bulb, to the 
lower end of a thermometer tube. It is 
then filled with mercury, which rises and 
falls in the tube, by the sensible and rapid 
changes that take place in the contraction 
or dilatation of the membrane, from the 
humidity or dryness of the atmosphere. 
In point of sensibility, Mr. Adie has found 
this membrane to exceed any thing he 
has ever met with. 


SCIENCES. 


Potarizep Licut. 

Dr. Brewster has ascertained that the 
light of the Rainbow is actually polarized 
light, in consequence of its having suffered 
reflection nearly at the polarizing angle 
from the posterior surface of the drops of 
water. Such a change upon the light 
could not possibly have been effected by 
passing through any prism whatever, 
This, indeed, is an experimentum erucis, 
which demonstrates Newton’s theory to be 
correct. 

Mena! Bripce.—The first stone of this 
stupendous structure has been laid. When 
completed, it will connect the island of 
Anglesea with the county of Carnarvon, 
and by that means do away with the pre- 
sent Ferry, which has always been one of 
the greatest obstacles in the establishment 
of a perfect communication between Eng- 
land and Ireland through North Wales. 
The design is by Mr. Telford, and is on 
the suspension principle ; the centre open- 
ing is to be 560 feet between the points of 
suspension, and 500 feet at the level of 
high-water line ; the road-way to be 100 
feet above the highest spring tide, and is 
to be divided into two carriage-ways of. 12 
feet each, and a footway beiween them of 
four feet, In addition to the above, there 
are to be three stone arches of 50 feet 
each on the Carnarvonshire shore, and 
four of the same dimensions on the An- 
glesea side. it is estimated to cost 
70,000/, aud will probably take three 
years to complete it, 

SELECT 
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On reading Mr. Ticxett’s Lines on viewing 
the Portrait of CHARLES I. 
CAN 


this be he! Can this, the Muse’s 
friend, {tent bend 
Whose hallowed Lyre should Vice impo- 
To Virtue’s path, and tune its magic lays 
To Freedom’s cause, stoop to a Tyrant’s 
praise ? 
Can he, who sung of spotless Harley’s 
fame, [name ? 
The patriot stateman, deck a Stewart’s 
And couple meekness with tyrannic sway, 
Make greatness shine, like flattery for pay, 
Aad gild a tyrant with its brightest ray ? 
It must not be!—Perhaps his heart too 
kind, {clin’d, 
To kingly power and pomp too much in- 
Might grieve, or dread to see his natien’s 
Sire, 
Her ruin’d Lord, like traitor vile expire; 
Ravish’d the circling honours of his brow, 
See God’s Anointed fall before the blow 
Of subject hand—or else he might deplore 
Theill-starr’d man, the tyrant now nomore, 
Wak’d from domestic joys by civil strife 
Himself had roused to bargain for bis life 
With men to whom he scorn’d to keep his 
word, [lord. 
With men who fear’d not e’en to rule their 
From ills like these his gentler soul might 
shrink, 
And pity woes on which he fear’d to think. 
But woe to him who lacks the empyreal 
fire, [pire. 
Depriv’d of which, life lags, and states ex- 
That hallows Kings; bids splendid em- 
Pires rise, [it dies ; 
Strengthens the Crown, and without which 
‘That gives the balance into Justice’s hands, 
Casts Tyrants down, and crushes rebel 
bands ; 
Which came from Jove, and bards com- 
mission’d, caught ; [taught 
Anil, wrapt iv sacred song, stern Victors 
To prize its flame, and fly the ruthless 
war, [ear, 
The sharpen’d spear, and quick-revolving 
For healthful ease, which blest Industry 
brings, [Kings ; 
The wealth of Nations, and the prop of 
The mutual! bond which well-join’d States 
unite, [people’s right ; 
Whence springs the Monarch’s power and 
The child of Liberty, from whose rich 
womb [come. 
Rough Industry and polish’d Arts must 
Then what is he whom dire Ambition 
swells, [tells ? 
To what the faithful Muse with weeping 
Whose broken vows, and arrogant disdain 
Of laws he’d sworn with justice to maintain, 
Drew on fair Britain such a fatal train 
Of countless woes, the last intestine strife 
Which claim’d the proud oppressor’s for- 
feit-life ? 


POETRY. 


Let courtiers fawn, and Rome dub saints 
at will, 
Yet blot the Martyr, he’s a Tyrant still. 


When Fate, long brooding, burst o’er 
Stewart’s line, [shine, 
And Truth on ber dark ways began to 
Lo, mask’d Deceit, and Tyranny stalk’d 
forth, 
Engender’d by the vapours of the North ; 
Freedom td fierce Intolerance gave place, 
And length of Conscience went by length 
of face ; 
Subtle and bold, fierce Cromwell led the 
van, [God on man; 
Whose crimes call’d down the wrath of 
Awhile the Heavens his impious mock’ry 
bore, 
Unwilling still to smite the favor’d shore ; 
Awhile Jove paus’d like calm before a 
storm, {right arm ; 
Then launch’d the lightnings from his red 
Down sunk th’ Usurper, death insulting 
laugh’d, {shaft ; 
As from his side he tugg’d th’ unerring 
With horrid joy the grisly King look’d 
round, (ground. 
As the full harvest weigh’d the solid 
But Peace, more dreadful than his wast- 
ing breath, 
Laden with wrongs more difficult than 
death, 
Soon stay’d awhile his desolating course, 
Pardon’d the land, and blest it with--acursey 
A vicious Prince, to every passion dull’d, 
Pleasure exempt, whose presence Virtue 
null’d, [cull’d, 
Who from far Courts had foreign vices 
Nurs’d in Affliction, tutor’d in her school, 
Where most grow wise, he’d learn’d to 
play the fool; 
Me scoff'd at Virtue, Gratitude he spurn’d, 
And all the Kingdom to a brothel turn’d. 
Till roused at Jength some rash unguarded 
hand 
Smote the Avenger of the guilty land. 
Then bigot James, so mighty Jove decreed, 
Bestrode the race his wrath had doom’d te 
bleed; 
Next issued forth Revenge.—Then Jeffries 
came, [name ; 
And Justice bled whilst he invok’d ber 
Then boundless rage and lust o’erwhelm'd 
the state, 
And Superstition sat at Wisdom's gate, 
Dark as the sbades that shroud the Ely- 
sian fields, 
Those shades more dark than blackest 
midoight yields, 
And still had reign'd, but Heaven itself, 
reproach’d . 
By the fierce wrongs its Delegate had 
broach’d, 
Recall’d the Thunders, o’er the Nation 
spread, 
And the huge ruin bung o’er James’s head. 
The 
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The Almighty Power, whose hand can 
guide alone [own, 
The sun and stars, whose mystic will we 
With pity mov’d, the Throne of Mercy 
rears, [prayers ; 
And gracious bends to chasten’d Albion’s 
Bids the charg’d cloud on her oppressors 
fall, 
And ruin, shame, and death envelope all ; 
Majestic as ere this our earth was form’d 
The Archangel rose, O’er powers impure, 
that storm’d 
The eternal Heavens. Illustrious Nassau 
came, [flame; 
His garments shining with as bright a 
The robe of Freedom on his limbs he wore, 
And Truth and Justice friendly trod bhe- 
fore; 
Stern mauly virtue on his features sate, 
And his commanding eye was full of Fate. 
Sucb Nassau was when England claim’d 
his care, [wear ; 
His glories such as George scorn’d not to 
Such as to Britain long-lost Peace restor’d, 
And on our Isle her choicest blessings 
pour’d. 
Long may our land be bless’d with 
. George’s line, [shine, 
And each, succeeding each, still brighter 
‘Till the sharp scythe of Time himself shall 
slay, 
And Anni Crowns, and Sceptres fade 
away. Junius. 


LORENZO DE MEDICIS. 


Tradition exists, that when Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was yet in his cradle, a 
wandering Astrologer stood over him, 
and predicted his future renown. 

J NFANT— noble infant, sleep, 

While this midnight Heaven I sweep. 

O’er thee burn a trine of stars, 

Jove the Sov’ reign, fire-ey’d Mars, 

Venous with the diamond beam ; 

Tabe, thou ’It wear the diadem. 

Wield the victor sword, and win 

Woman, more than half divine. 

On this pure and pencill’d brow 

Latent bursts of lightning glow. 

Haughty Venice shall be bow’d, 

When they rend their thunder-cloud. 

Elognence is on thy lip, 

Now, like roses when they dip 

‘Their sweet buds in the summer dew ; 

But when time shall change its hue, 

Law, and truth, and liberty 

On its paler pomp shall lie, 

Then shall wave this infant hand 

More than magic’s mightiest wand. 

Florence, city of the dead! 

Cast the ashes from thy heed, 

At its touch the rose shall bloom 

On thy solitary tomb. 

Sea! that hear’st the dreary gale 

O’er thy lonely billows wail, 

When in strength that band is rais’d, 

Shall, like gold with gems emblaz’d, 
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Trophied galleys of the brave 

Stud thy broad and beauteous wave. . 
Grave! where ancient genius lies, 
What shall bid thy slumberers rise ? 
*Tis this soft and feeble hand. 
Glorious infant, thou shalt stand 
O’er its depths, and they shall come 
Brighter for the transient tomb. 

In thy splendour, timid eye! 
Crowns shall lose their majesty. 

In thy touch, like dust shall fail 
Hostile sceptre, spear, and mail. 
Child of might—young nfiracle— 


Sweet Lorenzo—fare thee well! Puwurer. 


LINES ON A YOUNG LADY. 


HEN sever'd from her I adore, 
These plains can’t afford me delight ; 
What has pleas’d_ fails to please any more, 
And happiness flies from my sight : 
In vain with the choicest of flowers, 
Sweet Flora my garden has spread ; 
No longer I visit the bowers 
From whence my dear Phyllis has fled. 


How dull and insipid appear 
The duties my station commands ; 
What pleas’d when my Phyllis was here, 
Now hangs like a load on my hands. 
My pipe I have thrown far away ; 
My sheep disregardedly roam : 
I wander forlorn ail the day, 
For Jost is all relish of home. 


What now are these prospects to me, 
I cannot enjoy them alone ; 
No beauties in Nature I see, 
For the best and the fairest is gone. 
Stern Solitade’s haunts I now chuse, 
To haunts unfrequented I go; 
For there undisturb'’d [ can muse 
On ber charms, and forget all my woe. 
Tho’ the paramount feeling is pain, 
Tho’ the heart cannot vibrate with joy, 
In absence I still can attain 
One pleasure unmix'd with alloy. 
A source of delight so refia’d, 
So ardent, so lasting, and pure ; 
That to a contemplative mind, 
Enjoyment twill ever ensure. 
*Tis sweet on a calm summer’s eve 
To sit on the brow of a hill; 
No sound thatthe ear can perceive, 
Save a distant and murmuring rill : 
*Tis sweet then to muse on the past, 
On the maid whom I love, but can’t 
view; 
Recal all her charms, and the last 
Sweet look, when I bade her adieu. 
With a lover’s fond eye to retrace, 
The beauty her modesty hid ; 
The elegance, lightness, and grace, 
Inherent in all that she did. 
To dwell on the thrice happy hours 
Her presence wil’d sweetly away, 
When life seem’d a path strew’d with 
flowers, 
More eweet and enchanting each day. 


Yet, 
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Yet, while in gay transport I muse 
On the past, is the present as fair? 
What tortnres does absence infuse, 
To plunge me as low in despair ! 
Already does Fancy display 
Her charms to another consign’d 5 3 
Ah! can she then breakinaday . 
The vows we so mutually twin’d > 
Ob! can she so quickly forget 
The hours which in innocence flew, 
And break, without fear of regret, 
A heart to her image still true? 
That thought has restor’d me again, 
So faithless she cannot have prov'd ; 
My Phyllis returns to the plain, 
And Corydon still is belov’d. 
Lichfield, Aug. 10. G. Y.N, 
SONNET 
To Mr. R. Beate, on hearing some of his 
positions. 
USIC divine by Heaven was sent on 
earth, 
To give to every noble feeling birth, 
And souls: like thine, O Beale ! was sent 
to move 
Each mortal soul to universal love. 


For, if the power of music can controul 

The baser passions dwelling in the soul, 

Oh, surely it must be such strains as thine, 

The vicious breast to virtue to incline. 

Still, still pursue the same immortal 
theme, 

List not to Fancy’s visionary dream; 

Still true to nature let your strains incline, 

And immortality, O Beale, is thine, 

Farewell—my lay is o’er, and we must 


part, 
But I have spoke the feelings of my heart. 
R. J. 


HORACE. Boox I. Ops I. 

AY, cease, my sweet girl, to embitter 
each joy, 

By inspecting too closely Futurity’s page, 

Nor heed the fell Sibyl, who fain would 

destroy [presage. 

All our rapturous hours by wy doleful 

Be wise, pour libations to Bacchus and 

Love; (day. 

Let Venus preside o’er our pleasures to 

Whilst I talk, old Time slily continues to 

move, (delay. 

Then be merry: to fools leave the bliss of 

Cuericus, M.A. 


THE MUSE: 
A Sonnet. ~ 

AS the light torrent, sent to various plains, 

Now hastens, foaming o’er the rugged 

rocks; (quiet reigns, 

Now spreads thro’ meads and groves, where 

And, gently gliding, cools the heated 
flocks : 
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So the sweet Muse, employ'd in changing 

song, [treads, 

O’er ancient heroes’ memories glowing 

Or blithely strays some lighter themes 

among, [ment leads. 

And wearied minds to bland amuse- 

Fair Virtue wins, and horrid Vice affrights ; 

Glad Pleasure laughs, and Pain’s sad 

sorrows groan ; [delights ; 

Bright Beauty charms, and, with it, Love 
All by the Muse’s magic power shown. 

Then, = ye hear her voice, attend her 

lay [praise ! 

Think Pa "that pow’r, and meditate its 
Musis Amicus. 


ODE TO MEDITATION, 
NOW thro’ the grove a solemn silence 
reigns, [tending plains. 
And o’er the hill and down, and far ex- 
Save where the tinkling rill mellifluous flows 
In busy murmurs thro’ the bending vale, 
Save where the downy breast with rapture 
glows, 
Swelling the echoes of the sinking gale, 


The dazzling colours of the day are fled, 
And softly glimmers Cyntbia’s pallidray, 
Night, sable Goddess! rears her downy 
head ; [moon-beams play. 
While round her shades the quiv’ring 
Hail, Meditation! hail thy fav’rite hour 
To drive Despair and Anguish from the 
soul, [low’r, 
Dispel the gloom when stormy tumults 
To bid the tide of Passion cease to roll. 


What time the heart oppressive heaves 
the sigh, (flow, 

And burning tears in gushing torrents 
Deign, Pow’r sublime! to quit thy seaton 


high, 
To dash the cup of sorrow here below. 
*Tis thou alone canst teach the just con- 
troul [mind ; 
O’er ev’ry passion which degrades the 
Tis thou alone canst swell the youthful 
soul, {refin’d. 
With b heavnly transport—with a hope 
Hence then, ye glitt’ring pomps, which 
catch the crowd, toys ; 
Fair Virtue’s bane, and Fashion’s gilded 
Ye painted baubles that delight the proud ! 
Ye empty scenes of transitory joys! 
Ah! say, deluded mortals! if opprest 
With fell despair; with dire corrosive 
grief; [breast, 
Should keen remorse afflict your aching 
Could all these fleeting pleasures yield 
relief ? 
Ah, flutt’ring insects, Folly’s gaudy train! 
Should dark Affliction cause the tear to, 
flow ; 
Could all the tinsel glistening in your brain 
Diffuse around thy soul one cordial glow ? 
R. L. A. 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, July 6. 

The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
mission, to 22 public and private Bills. 

On the third reading of the Bill for re- 
versing the attainder of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Lord Clare expressed his appro- 
-bation of it, and said, that had his fa- 
ther’s life been spared, he intended to have 
proposed such a measure. The Bill was 
then passed. 

On the motion of Lord Lauderdale, the se- 
_cond reading of the Scotch Poor Relief Bill, 
Publicans’ Licensing Bill, and the Silk- 
manufacturing Regulation Bill, were post- 
poned for three months; and a new stand- 
ing order was made to the effect, that no 
Bill for regulating any trade or manufac- 
ture, altering apprenticeships, affixing 
marks on goods, extending patents, &c. 
shall be read a second time until a Select 
Committee of their Lordships shall insti- 
tate an inquiry relative to the measure 
proposed, and report thereon. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
>A. Lamb was brought to the bar, and 
received the following reprimand from 
Mr. Speaker :— 

** Alexander Lamb, 

. “ This House yesterday came to a 
Resolution, That you, since your first 
examination before a C ittee of the 
whole House, to whom it was referred to 
consider of the Extracts of Indictments 
against Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes and 
others, for Bribery at the late Election of 
Burgesses to serve for the borough of 
Grampound, having destroyed a mate- 
rial document relative thereto, have been 
guilty of wilful suppression of evidence, 
and a high contempt of the authority of 
this House.—Thbis is an offence of the most 
serious and grave nature, both as affect- 
ing the dignity of this House and the 
ends of Justice; and had this offence 
been committed by you with the delibe- 
rate intention of impeding the Examina- 
tion now in progress, it would have been 
the bounden duty of this House to have 
punished it with the utmost severity.— 
But ia proportion as this Act, if commit- 
ted with such a view and such intentions, 
would have been disgraceful to yourself, 
and in contempt of every feeling of prin- 
ciple and honesty, in the same propor- 
‘tion this House is most anxious to at- 
tribute. your conduct to other motives 
which may have actuated you, and which 
may explain and extenuate ; and believ- 
ing that the destruction of this instrument 
hes beet committed not with any inten- 
tion to: interfere with its proceedings, or 
to defeat the ends of justice, but that it 





originated solely from strong impressions 
upon your mind of the professional confi- 
dence reposed in you by yourclient; with 
this impression, and this alone, the House 
is prepared to extend to you its lenity, and 
to order that you be now reprimanded, and 
discharged.—In obedience, then, to the 
commands of the House, I now reprimand 
you, and acquaint you, that you are dis- 
charge, upou payment of your fees.” 
Sir J. Mackintosh brought up the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Criminal 
Laws. The first part of it, he mid, con- 
sisted of returns of convictions and exe- 
cutions throughout the kingdom, much 
more accurate and important than ever 
yet laid before the House. The first do- 
cument was a return of convictions and 
executions in London since 1689. They 
had also returns from the Home Circuit ; 
and he trusted they would have fuller 
accounts from the counties; but they had 
no returns from Ireland. The Committee 
had also enquired into the crimes which 
had ceased or were greatly diminished. 
Crimes of violence had diminished in a 
proportion which no one would believe, 
except on the authority of documents laid 
before the Committee. In the Home Cir- 
cuit murders had diminished in the pro- 
portion of three or four to one, From 
a comparison of the last 30 years, with the 
30 immediately previous, it would be found 
that the murders in the city of London had 
greatly diminished. In the Western Cir- 
cuit the number of murders had continu- 
ed nearly the same for the last 50 years. 
Thus from distress, though the people had 
been driven to offences against property, 
yet they had lost none of their horror for 
bloodshedding, or their antient character 
fer humanity. Their next inquiry had 
been, what capital punishments had been 
found to be useless, and these they con- 
sidered such laws as had not been acted 
upon for more than acentury. The Com 
mittee proposed, in the next Session, to 
submit two Bills to the House, one to re- 
peal some laws altogether, and another to 
substitute transportation for death in cer- 
tain cases, Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Main- 
waring, the Clerk of the Indictments at 
the Old Bailey, &c. &c. and the traders 
of the cities of London aud Westminster, 
all concurred in giving it as their opinion 
that there was a very great reluctance to 
prosecute, notwithstandiog the very great 
losses they sustain by depredations. 
traders prayed to have the punishments 
mitigated, in order that they might prose- 
cute to conviction, without exposing them- 
selves to the painful risk of — a 
: od 
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fellow-creature to destruction. For the 
12 years before the crime of forgiag éx- 
cise licenses was made a felony, there 


were 21 prosecutions and 19 conviction?y" 


in the 12 succeeding years there were nine 
prosecutions, and only three convictions. 
Mr. Harmer, a solicitor at the Old Bailey, 
who had, in the course of twenty years, 
practised in 2000 prosecutions for capital 
offences, and whose evidence was entitled 
to the greatest weight, had known many 
instances in which Juries had given ver- 
dicts of acquittal where the proofs were 
clear; and thieves, especially old ones, 
aware of the humanity of Juries, would 
rather be capitally prosecuted than other- 
wise, This gentleman gave it as his opi- 
nion, that instead of punishing thieves 
with death, they should be punished by 
the opposites to their indulgences. Idle- 
ness was one characteristic of thieves, pu- 
nish them with labour; they were fond of 
company, apply to them solitary cunfine- 
ment; they were accustomed to uncon- 
trouled licence, oppose to it restraint. 
The opinions of the great bulk of bankers 
and merchants considered the punish- 
meat for forgery too great for the offence, 
and prevented the prosecution of such 
criminals in a great many instances, The 
Committee proposed two Bills, as he had 
already said; one to abrogate from 30 to 
35 useless capital statutes ; and the other 
to consolidate the criminal laws with re- 
spect to forgeries, and to alter the punish- 
ment. The Committee proposed that, as 
Jong as the small notes of the Bank of 
England continued in circulation, the ac- 
tual forgery of Bank notes should conti- 
nue a capital offence ; but as the actual 
forgers could seldom be come at, they 
proposed extraordinary rewards for dis- 
covering them. The cases of uttering and 
having forged notes in possession to be pu- 
nishable, the last as it now was, except a 
discretion in the judge to imprison, with 
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ly, their deep sense of this dis- 
tinguished mark of Royal beuevolence. 
‘Sir F. Burdett said, this act of magna- 
nimous justice on the part of the Prince 
Regent, would be justly applauded and 
appreciated by the whole country. 

The House having gone into a Com 
mittee on the Charitable Foundations Bill, 
Mr. Brougham said, that in a part of Eng~ 
land, consisting of nine counties, and 
where the population amounted to a mil- 
lion and a half, the number of en- 
dowed schools was 780, the number of 
children educated in them was 26,000, 
and their revenues amounted to 26,000/, 
In the same districts the number of un- 
eudowed schools was 3100, and the num- 
ber of children 92,000. The number of 
Sundays schools, was 850, and the num 
ber of children educated in them was 
70,000. The number of schools for the 
whole of England was 4800, and the num- 
ber of children educated at the endowed 
and the unendowed schools, comprehend- 
ing day-schools, was about 700,000. The 
number of day-schools was 3500, and the 
number of children educated there was 
50,000, leaving 650,000 for the number 
educated at the endowed and the unen- 
dowed schools throughout England. Ao 
infant asylum had been established by 
some gentlemen not far from that House, 
at which 170 were at present educated. 
A calculation had been made in France, 
that if there were schools for one tenth of 
the population, that would be: sufficient 
for the education of the country. Bat in 
this country the proportion required was 
from one-eighth to one-ninth of the popa- 
lation, as the existing proportion, which 
was that of France, was found to be too 
small. A society had lately planted $50 
schools in France, and reduced the defi- 
ciency from one-half te a third. Ia Hol- 
land the deficiency was much less. The 





hard labour; and the first to transporta- 
tien for the first offence. The Report was 
ordered to be printed. 

Sir Francis Burdett moved an address to 
the Prince Regent, praying remuneration 
to Mr. Mallison, the inventor of a Life 
Preserving Jacket.—Sir Isaac Coffin, and 
Sir George Cockburn, said, that were ships 
to be stored with cork jackets, in the event 
of the alarm from fire or a leak, the sailors, 
instead of affording assistance, would for- 
cibly possess themselves of jackets, leap 
overboard, and most probably be drowned. 
Whereas, without those means of leaving 
the ship, they would remain, perform their 
duty, and save both the vessel and their 
own lives. _ 

Lord £ Fitzgerald’s Attainder Reversal 
Bill was received from the Lords, and, on 
the motion of Lord Custlereagh, was read 
the first and second time. 


deficiency of schools was different in dif- 
ferent counties of England. In the county 
of Cumberland there were means for edu- 
cating 12,000 children ; and in Bedford- 
shire only for 3000; and it was deserving 
of notice, that the parish rates were in 
the inverse proportion to the means of 
education. In France no distinction was 
made betwixt the children of Catholics 
and Protestants; and on that point “a 
truly noble example had been set by ‘the 
King ; and the conduct of the Prince Re- 
gent was entitled to similar praise; from 
his equal patronage of the schools of the 
National Society, and of the British and 
Foreign Society. The schools belonging 
to both amounted to 1200. Next Session 
he should bring forward a measure on the 

subject. 
Lord. Castlereagh and Mr. V. Fitugerald 
having made some observations with re- 
gard 
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gard to, the great progress recently made 
in the establishment of schools in Ireland, 
the House was resumed, the Report re- 
ceived, and the B.!! passed. 


House or Lorps, July 7. 

The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
mission, to several public and private Bills. 

Lord Auckland moved for the rejection of 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Act Amendment Bill, 
on the ground that, as there was no chance 
of the alterations made in it by their Lord- 
ships being acceded to by the Commons, 
it was useless to proceed further with it. 
The motion was agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord Caernarvon, it was 
ordered that an address be presented to 
the Prince Regent, that his Royal High- 
ness may be pleased to direct the Attorney 
General tv institute such proceedings as 
he may think adviseable against Robert 
Knill, Robert Edmunds, and Edward Har- 
ris, on account of the contradictory evi- 
dence given by them before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, and at the bar 
of this House. 

A message from the Housesof Commons 
brought up a Bill for continuing the pre- 
sent Insolvent Act till the commencement 
of the next Session of Parliament. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 


Vansittart referred to the practice of lay- 
ing before Parliament an abstract of the 
produce of the revenue at the expiration 
of each quarter; he should move, there- 
fore, that an account of the net produce 
of the revenue of Great Britain for the 


last three years should be presented. He 
might take this opportunity~-of stating, 
that it was exceedingly gratifying to him 
to observe the progress that had been made 
in the revenue during the last three years. 
In the quarter ending 5th July, 1817, the 
total amount of the revenue of Great Bri- 
tain, exclusive of arrears of war taxes, 
was 11,060,000/.; in that ending 5th July, 
1818, it had increased to 12,181,000/. ; 
and in that just concluded, viz. on the 5th 
July 1819, it was 12,604,000/. being an 
augmentation of more than 400,000/. be- 
yond the corresponding quarter of 1818, 
>and of more than 1,600,000/. above the 
corresponding quarter of 1817. The view of 
the revenue of the whole year was equally 
gratifying. On the 5th July, 1817, the 
total amount was 43,760,000/.; on the 
5th July, 1818, it was 46,800,000/. ; and 
on the 5th Ju'y, 1819, just expired, it had 
risen to 49 071,000/. being an increase 
of 2,200,000/ simce 1818, and of more 
«than 5,200.000/ = nce 1817. The House 
would not fail to recollect that within this 
period no new taxes had been imposed. 
( Hear, hear.) He accordingly moved for 
an abstract of the revenue for the years 
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1817, 1818, and 1819, up to the 5th July 
in each year. 

Mr. Abercrombie having stated that the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act Amendment Bill 
had been rejected by the Lords, moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for continuing, 
during a limited period, the Acts relative 
to insolvent debtors. After a discussion 
of some length, the motion was carried, 
on a division, by 80 to 26, and a Bill 
brought in accordingly, and forwarded 
through all its stages. 

Sir G, Hill introduced a similar Bill with 
regard to Ireland, which also was forwarded. 

Mr, Wilberforce proposed an Address to 
the Prince Regent, that negociations be 
entered into for the further suppression of 
the Slave Trade. The Hon. Gentleman was 
grieved to say, that of the powers of Eu- 
rope, Portugal alone had withheld its con- 
sent to the general declaration of the cru- 
elty and inhumanity of the Slave Trade, 
Portugal was the: power which had ren- 
dered itself a solitary and discreditable 
exception. He hoped, however, that she 
would open her eyes to the policy and hu- 
manity of abolishing a system which all 
Europe unanimously denounced. He was 
grieved to say that two nations—France 
aad the United States—were to be found 
amongst those who had not exerted them- 
selves for the destruction of this abomin- 
able trade. 

House ‘or Lorps, July 8. 

The Scotch Churches and Scotch Banish- 
ment Bills were ordered to be committed 
this day month, by which they are lust for 
the present Session. 


July 9. 

The second reading of the Bankrupt 
Acts Amendment Bill and Commissioners 
of Bankrupts Bill was postponed for three 
months. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved an 
Address to the Prince Regent, which was 
unanimously agreed to, praying him to 
take es, in t with foreign 
powers, to put an end to the Slave Trade. 





July 12. 

The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
— to anumber of public and private 
Bills. 

In the Commons, the same day, in an- 
swer to a question from Mr. M. A. Taylor, 
Lord Castlereagh said, that Ministers had 
not omitted to make the necessary enqui- 
ries with regard to the attack on the Bruns- 
wick merchant vessel, by the Bronte Spa- 
nish frigate. ‘ 
~ The cases of the Penryn and Barnstaple 
elections not having been brought to a 
close in the House of Lords, it was ordered 
that the Speaker should not issue writs for 
those places until 14 days after the com- 
mencement of the next Session, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Vansiitart moved an Address to the 
Prince Regent, for conferring some dig- 
nity in the Church on the Rev. C. Words- 
worth, Chaplain to the House; also for 

ying certain sums to the Chairman of 
the Committees, &c. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed an Address to the Prince Regent 
for asum, not exceeding 50,000/. to be 
issued from time to time, under such re- 
gulations as might be thought necessary, 
for the encouragement of persons disposed 
to settle in his Majesty colony at the Cape 
of Good Hope. He said, the principal 
place chosen for the reception of emigrants 
was on the South-east coast, and possess- 
ed a good harbour, with many other local 
advantages. It certainly was not propos- 
ed to carry out persons wholly destitute 
of the means of providing for themselves. 
That experiment had been tried, but had 
been found to be attended with great in- 
convenience. A small deposit would there- 
fore be required from them before leaving 
this country, as a security for their pro- 
viding for themselves when they arrived at 
the colony. The country was peculiarly 
favourable to the growing of fruit; and 
upon the whole, there could be no doubt 
that persons, as soon as settled, would 
find themselves comfortable. 

Mr. Hume thought that parishes should 
be obliged to subscribe for sending out 
able-bodied men, who could net get em- 
ployment in this country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood would not consent 
to send people out of the country, whilst 
there was a sufficiency of waste grounds 
at home to afford them means of subsist- 
ence by proper cultivation; in one place, 
there were 80,000 acres, which, if cultie 
vated, would give employment to many 
labourers, and yield a considerable reve- 
nue to Government, 

Mr. C. Hutchinson thought that Gevern- 
ment ought to make advances to such 
emigrants as the poor manufacturers of 
Cork, which could soon be repaid, if the 
scite of the proposed colony was so pro- 
mising as had been stated. 

The Address was then agreed to. 

Mr. Parnell’s financial resolutions, af- 
ter a long and general discussion, were 
negatived. 

Mr. Hume then moved the order of the 
day for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the Store-keeper General’s department, 
but there being only 31 Members present, 
the House adjourned. 


July 13. 

Mr. Hume addressed the House on the 
enormous expenses of the Store-keeper 
General’s department. His remarks were 
rendered nearly inaudible by the dis- 
charge of the Park and other guns, salut- 
ing the Prince Regent on his way to the 
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House of Lords. Mr. H. concluded with 
moving an Address to the Prince Regent, 
praying for a strict enquiry into every 
branch of the public service, but particu. 
larly the department alluded to; and also, 
that the nature of any vacancies in that 
department should be duly considered be- 
fore filling them up, 

Mr. Vansitiart objected to the course 
this day pursued by the Hon. Gentleman, 
as most extraordinary and unfair, Taking 
two periods, it would be found that the 
amount of ordnance stores, in thirteen 
years (we believe), under the old estab- 
lishment of this department, was only 
1,800,000/, In the same period, since the 
new arrangement, it was 3,500,000/. 

An Hon, Member was just rising, when 
the Usher of the Black Rod summoned the 
Commons to the House of Peers. 


House or Lorps, July 13. 

Their Lordships met about.twelve, and 
before that hour the seats within the House 
were nearly filled with ladies. Several fo- 
reign Ambassadors, and among the num- 
ber the Persian aud the Algerine Ambas- 
sadors, were present. 

At two the Prince Regent entered in the 
usual state, and took his seat on the throne, 
and Sir T. Tyrwhitt, Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, was directed to require 
the attendance of the House of Commons. 
In a few minutes the Commons appeared 
at the Bar, and the Speaker delivered the 
following Address: 

“* May it please your Royal Highness, 

“* We, his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
of the Uuited Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, at- 
tend your Royal Highness with our con- 
cluding Bill of Supply. ~The subjects 
which have occupied our attention have 
been more numerous, more various, and 
more important, than are usually submit- 
ted to the consideration of Parliament in 
the same Session.—Upon many of these 
subjects we have been engaged in long 
and unwearied examinations; but such 
has been the pressure of other business, 
and particularly of that which ordinarily 
belongs to a first Session of Parliament ; 
aud such the magnitude and jatricacy of 
many of those inquiries, that the limits of 
the present Session have not allowed of 
bringing them to a close.—But, Sir, of 
those measures which we have completed, 
the most prominent, the moxt important, 
and, as we trust, in their con-equences, 
the most beneficial to the publick, are the 
measures which have grown out of the con- 
sideration of the preseut state of the Coun- 
try, both im its currency and its finances. 
—Early, Sir, in the present Session, we 
instituted an inquiry into the effects pro- 
duced on the exchanges with foreign coun- 
tries, and the state of the circulating me- 

dium, 
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dium, by the restriction on payments in 
cash by the Bank. This inquiry was most 
anxiously and most deliberately conduct- 
ed, and in its result led to the conclusion, 
that it was most desirable, quickly, but 
with due precautions, to return to our 
antient and healthful state of currency ; 
that whatever might have been the expe- 
diency of the acts for the suspension of 
payments in cash at the different periods 
at which they were enacted (and doubtless 
they were expedient, whilst the country 
was involved in the most expensive con- 
test that ever weighed down the finances 
of any country), still that the necessity 
for the continuance of these acts having 
ceased, it became us, with as little delay 
as possible (avoiding carefully the con- 
vulsion of too.rapid a transition) to return 
to our antient system; and that if at any 
period, and under any circumstances, this 
return could be effected without national 
inconvenience, it was at the present, when 
this mighty nation, with a proud retro- 
spect of the past, after having made the 
greatest efforts, and achieved the noblest 
objects, was now reposing in confident, 
and, as we fondly hoped, a well-founded 
expectation of a sound and lasting peace. 
—In considering, Sir, the state of our fi- 
nances, and in minutely comparing our 
iucome with our expenditure, it appea 

to us, that the excess of our income was 
not fairly adequate for the purposes to 


which it was applicable—the gradual re- 


duction of the national debt. It appeared 
to us that a clear available surplus of at 
least 5,000,000/. ought to be set apart 
for that object. This, Sir, has been effected 
by the additional imposition of 3,000,000/, 
of taxes.—Sir, in adopting this course, his 
Majesty’s faithful Commons did not con- 
cea! from themselves that they were call- 
ing upon the nation for a great exertion: 
but well-knowing that honour, and charac- 
ter, and independence, have at all times 
been the first, and dearest objects of the 
hearts of Englishmen, we felt assured, 
that there was no difficnity that the coun- 
try would not encounter, and no pressure 
to which she would not willingly and cheer- 
fully submit, to enable her to maintain, 
pure and unimpaired, that which has ne- 
ver yet been shaken or sullied—her pub- 
lic credit, and her national good faith.— 
Thus, Sir, | have endeavoured, shortly, 
and I am aware how imperfectly, to no- 
tice the various duties which have devolv- 
ed upon us, in one of the longest and 
most arduous Sessions in the records of 
Parliament.—The Bill, Sir, which it is my 
duty to present to your Royal Highness, 
is entitled, ‘An Act for applying certain 
‘monies therein mentioned for the service 
of the year 1819, and for further appro- 
priating the supplies granted in this Ses- 
sion of Parliament.’ To which, with all 
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humility, we pray his Majesty’s royal 
assent.” 

The royal assent was immediately given 
to the Appropriation Bill, the Churches’ 
Building Amendment Bill, and several 
private Bills. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
then delivered the following speech : 

«* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

« It is with great regret that | am again 
obliged to announce to you the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s lamented indispo- 
sition.—I cannot close this Session of Par- 
liament without expressing the satisfac- 
tion that I have derived from the zeal and 
assiduity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the severa! important ob- 
jects which have come under your consi- 
deration, Your patient and laborious 
investigation of the state of the circulation 
and currency of the kingdom demands my 
warmest acknowledgments ; and I enter- 
tain a confident expectation that the mea- 
sures adopted, as the result of this in- 
quiry, will be productive of the most be- 
neficial consequences. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

**T thank you for the Supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the 
present year.—I sincerely regret that the 
necessity should have existed of making 
any addition to the burdens of the people; 
but I anticipate the most important per- 
manent advantages from the effort which 
you have thus made for meeting at once 
all the financial difficulties of the Country ; 
and I derive much satisfaction from the 
belief, that the means which you have de- 
vised for this purpose are calculated to 
press as lightly on all classes of the com- 
munity as could be expected when so 
great an effort was to be made. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ I continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this Country. 

*« ] have observed with great concern the 
attempts which have been made in some 
of the manufacturing districts, to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances of local distress, 
to excite a spirit of disaffection to the 
institutions and government of the Coun- 
try. No object can be nearer my heart 
than to promote the welfare and prospe- 
rity of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects ; but this cannot be affected without 
the maintenance of public order and tran- 
quillity.—You may rely, therefore, upon 
my firm determination to employ for this 
purpose the powers intrusted to me by law; 
and I have no doubt that, on your return to 
your several counties, you will use your 
utmost endeavours, in co-operation with 
the magistracy, to defeat the machina- 
tions of those whose project, if successful, 
could only aggravate the evils which it 
professed to remedy ; and who, under the 

pretence 
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of reform, have really no other 
object but the subversion of our happy 
Constitution.” 
Then the Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent’s command, said, 
** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
* It is the will and pleasure of his Royal 
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Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
that this Parliament be prorogued to 
Tuesday, the 24th day of August next, 
to be then here holden; and this Parlia- 
ment is accordingly prorogued to Tues- 
day, the 24th day of August next,” 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


War-Office, Aug. 12. 

Brevet Promotions. Commissions to be 
dated this day. 

To be Generals in the Army—Lieute- 
nant Generals the Honourable R. Taylor, 
G. Milner, George Marquis of Huntly, 
Hon. E. Finch, 1. Gascoyne, D. D. We- 
myss, Hon. J. Cuming, H. Wynyard, D, 
Campbell, T. Grosvenor, J. Calcraft, John 
Earl of Hopetoun, G.C. B. James Lord 
Forbes, Henry Marquis of Anglesey, K.G, 
and G. C. B. Sir J. Doyle, bart. and 
G.C.B, Sir R. Brownrigg, bart. andG.C.B. 
W. Knollis, Hon. E. Phipps, W. Cart- 
wright, Sir B. Leighton, bart. J. Coffin 
J. Murray, and Sir C. Green, bart. 

To be Lieutenant Generals in the Army 
—Major Generals J. Croker, L. B. Wallis, 
J. Hope, G. Meyricke, Sir A. Cameron, 
K. C. B. Andrew Lord Blayney, Hon. 8. 
Mahon, J.S. Wood, D. O’Meara, Francis 
Baron Rottenburg, Hon. Sir C. Colville, 
G.C. B. F.C. White, G. Brown, L. Lin- 
delthal, R. Coghlan, Sir H. Fane, K.C.B. 
Sir R. BolfOn, R. Cheney, Sir G. An- 
son, K.C. B. Kenneth Alexander Lord 
Howard of Effingham, K.C.B. Sir H. 
Hiouber, K. C. B.. Thomas Lord Hart- 
land, Sir J. S. Maxwell, bart. W. T. Dilkes, 
Sir J. Oswald, K. C.B. W. Doyle, J. Hat- 
ton, P. Bonham, Sir W. Anson, K. C. B. 
G. W. Ramsay, avd J. Dorrien. 

To be Major Generals in the Army, 
from Col. Sir J. Elley to Col, Sir A, F, 
Barnard, inclusive. 

To be Colonels in the Army, from Lieut. 
Col. H. Loftus to Lieut. Col. A. Macken- 
zie, inclusive. 

To be Lieutenant Colonels in the Army, 
from Major E. Shearman to Major J. W. 
O’Donnaghue, inclusive. 

To be Majors iv the Army, from Capt. 
D. Macpherson to Capt, L. O’Hara, m- 
clusive. 

Admiralty-Ofice, Aug. 12. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of the King, to appoint W. R. 
Broughton, esq. C. B. Sir E. Berry, bart, 
K.C.B. W. Prowse, esq. C.B. aod T. Ba- 
ker, esq. C.B. to be Colonels in his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Marine Forces, in the room 
of W. T. Lake, esq. C.B. W.C. Fahie, 
esq. C.B. Sir G. Eyre, K.C,B. and Sir J. 
Talbot, K.C.B. appointed Flag Officets of 
hi Majesty’s Fleet. 

The following promotions have been 
made : 


The first five Officers on the list of Ad- 
mirals of the White, ending with Admiral 
Wilson, to be Admirals of the Red. 

The 10 Officers on the list of Admirals 
of the Blue, ending with Admiral Sir J, 
Saumarez, to be Admirals of the White, 

The 13 Officers at the head of the list of 
Vice-Admirals of the Red, ending with 
Sir E. Nagle, to be Admirals of the Biue. 

Vice Admirals of the White, from F. 
Pender, esq. to Sir T. Foley, inclusive, to 
be Vice Admirals of the Red. 

The whole of the Officers on the list of 
Vice Admirals of the Blue, to be Vive 
Admirals of the White. 

The whole of the Officers on the list of 
Rear Admirals of the Red, to be Vice Ad- 
mirals of the Blue. 

The whole of the Rear Admirals of the 
White to be Rear Admirals of the Red. 

The whole of the Rear Admirals of the 
Blue to be Rear Admirals of the White. 

Captain W. T. Lake, C.B. to be Rear 
Admiral of the White. 

Captains Sir C, Ogle, H. Raper, W. C. 
Fahie, Sir G. Eyre, R. Lambert, J. Biog- 
ham, R. D. Oliver, T. Boys, Sir C. Bris- 
bane, Sir J. Talbot, J. Halliday, J. Gif- 
fard, J. West, S. Poyntz, Lord Colville, J, 
Cochet, Sir A. C. Dickson, R. Winthrop, 
H. Digby, C. Ekins, J. S. Rainer, B. W. 
Page, P. Wodehouse, and T. Alexander, 
to be Rear Admirals of the Blue. 

The under-mentioned Officers to be 
Knights Companions of the Order of the 
Bath—Vice Admiral M. Dixon, Rear Ad- 
miral the Hon. Sir H. Blackwood, bart, 
and Rear Admiral Sir J. P. Beresford, 
bart. 

His Royal Highness has also been 
pleased to nominate Capt. P. Puget, of 
the Royal Navy, to be a Companion of 
the said Order of the Bath, the name of 
this officer having, by mistake, been for- 
merly omitted. 

The following Commanders and Lieu- 
tenants have been appointed Post Cap- 
tains and Commanders respectively: — 
Captains J. Tomkinson, J. Hay, Sir C. T: 
Jones, C. B. Strong, J. Baldwin, R. Rid- 
dell, G. A. Westphall, P. W. P. Wallis,’ 
Hon. F. Noel, T. Scriven, C. B. Hugh 
Patten, A. Debbs, C. B.—Lieuts. J. Grif- 
fiths, T. H. Hambly, R. C. Bartotiy J. 
Maples, M.:H. Herbert, E. W. C. Astiéy,” 
C. Jackson, C. B. Louis, R. B. T, Sutton; ’ 
H. Boteler, G. Cheyne, and Js Murray: 

War- 
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War. office, Aug. 17. 

"th Light Drag.—Brevet Lieut. Colonel 
Thornhill to be Lieut. Colonel; and Bre- 
vet Lieut. Col. Robarts, from half- pay 9th 
Light Dragoons, to be Major. 

12th Ditto—Brevet Lieut. Col. Howard, 
from half-pay 23d Light Dragoons, to be 
Major. 

To be Lieutenant Colonels : 

17th Foot—Brevet Col. Edwards, from 
half-pay 73d Foot. 

22d—Brevet Col. Sir H. Gough, from 
half-pay 87th Foot. 

27th—Lieut. Col. Henry, from half-pay 
Sd Garrison Batt. 

38th—Brevet Col. Lord Muskerry to be 
Lieut. Colonel; and Brevet Lieut, Col. 
O'Malley, from half-pay 44th Foot, to be 
Major. 

44th—Brevet Col. the Hon, H. King, 
from half-pay 5th foot. 

- 53d—Lieut. Col. Brereton, from half- 
pay African Corps. 

60th—Lieut. Col. Andrews, from half- 
pay of the same regiment. 

65th—Lieut. Col. Torrens, from half- 
pay Ist W. I. Regt. ° 

70th—Brevet Lieut. Col. Ottley, from 
half-pay 91st Foot. 

"1st—Brevet Col. Sir T. Arbuthnot, from 
half-pay 57th Foot. 

78th—Lieut. Col. Lindsay, from half- 
pay of same regiment. 

8ist—Lieut. Col. Milling, from half- 
pay of same regiment. 

_ 86th—Lieut. Col. Johnson, from half» 
pay of same regiment. 

88th—Lieut. Col, Fergusson, from half- 
pay 3d Foot. 

89th—Lieut. Col. Miles, from half-pay 
38th Foot. 

90th—Lieut. Col. Austen, from half- 
pay 59th Foot. 

2d Ceylon Regiment—Lieut. Col. Fle- 
ming, from half-pay 2d W. J. Regiment. 

Garrtsons.— Major-General Sir James 
Kempt to be Lieut. Governor of Ports- 
mouth; and Major-General Sir Dennis 
Pack to be Lieut. Governor of Plymouth. 

Starr.—Colonel! Ross, on balf-pay 66th 
Foot, to be Commandant of the Wepot in 
the Isle of Wight; Colonel Thornton, of 
the 35th Foot, to be Deputy Adjutant- 
General to the Forces serving in Ireland, 
wv. Colonel Ross; and the Rev. C. J. Lyon, 
from half- pay, to be Chaplain to the Forces. 

Aug. 23. The following Officers of the 
Royal Marines to take rank by Brevet: 

To be Lieut. Generals in the Army— 
Major Generals Sir H. Bell, K.C.B. T. 
Strickland, and R. Winter. 

To be Major General—Col. John Miller. 

To be Colonels — Lieut. Colonels R, 
Moncrieffe, J. Mackintosh, L. C. Meares, 
and G, E. Vinicombe. 

To be Lieut. Colonels—Majors B. Die- 
kenson, W. Barry, W. M. Combe, T. 
Mitchell (1st), F. Williams, A. Stransbam, 
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S. M. Middleton, M. Arnett, S. Williams, 
E. Nicolls, R. Torrens, and R. Foy. 

To be Majors—Captains G. Elliot, T. 
Clarke, J. M. Bevians, M. Wybourn, T. 
Sherman, A. Brown, J. Campbell, W. Con- 
nolly, W. Macdonald, G. Nicolson, J. Ni- 
cholson, G. Beatty, W. H. Snowe, 'R, 
Clarke, T. A. Parke (of the Marine Artil- 
lery), W. Rowe, E. Jones, A. M’Lachlan, 
E. N. Lowder, A. Shairp, W. Thomson, 
T. Carter, J. Wobrige, G. Marshal, C, 
Epworth, G. Gray, N. Cole, and D. Dalzell, 

And also the under-mentioned Officers 
of the East India Company’s Forces to 
take rank, by Brevet, in his Majesty’s 
Army in the East Indies only, as follows : 

To be Lieut. Generals—Major Generals 
Sir R. Blair, K.C.B. A, Kye, and R. Bell. 

To be Major Generals—Colonels J, 
Dighton, R. Haldane, T. Munro, W.Toone, 
L. Loveday, L. Thomas, T. Hardwicke, 
W. Macleod, W. Webber, G. Bowness, 
J. Simmons, 5. W. Ogg, R. Gregory, J. 
Doveton, Sir J. Malcolm, K.C.B. J. H. 
Symons, N. Forbes, R. Frith, J.G. Gra- 
ham, S, Wilson, H. Grace, and J. Arnold. 

To be Colonels—Lieut. Colonels G. Ha- 
milton, J, Rice, T. Boles, J. W. Freese, 
A. Knox, J. W. Adams, C. Mackenzie, 
H. Worsley, H. Fraser, T. Nuthall, H. S, 
Scott, Sir J. Sinclair, J. Lindsay, J. Van- 
renen, and R. Scott. 

To be Lieut. Cols.—Majors J. Mouatt, 
C. Browne, W. Hopper, T. Anburey, Ts 
Wood, W. Farquhar, W. Elliott, and J. 
Doveton. 

To be Majors—Captains J. J. M’Intosh, 
J. C. Hurdis, D. Mackay, W. Jolly, T. 
Wilson, A. Balmain, H. W. Sale, G. Swi- 
ney, R. B. Otto, G. Pollock, T. A. Cow- 
per, T. Hall, J. H. Collett, J. R. Cleg- 
horn, R. Parminter, S. Goodfellow, A. 
Linsay, J. J. F. Leith, T. Smith, J. D. 
Crompton, W. M. Burton, H. L. Harring- 
ton, T. King, R. Davis, E. L. Smythe, T. 
Smithwaite, H. Huthwaite, J. F. Douglas, 
S. Fraser, W. C. Faithfull, W. Hawkins, 
J. A. Biggs, and. J. M. Coombs, 

Aug. 24. Lord M. Kerr to be Secretary 
to the most noble Order of the Thistle, 
The 2d, or Queen’s Regiment of Foot, to 
bear on its colours and appointments the 
words—Vittoria, Pyrennees, Nivelle, and 
Toulouse; and the 83d, the words—Tala- 
vera, Fuentes d’Honore, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, 
and Orthes, 

Oct. 9. 14th Light Dragoons—Brevet 
Lieut. Col. C. M, Baker to be Lieut. Col, 
without purchase, wice F, E. B. Hervey, 
bart. deceased; Brevet Major Thomas 
Potter Milles to be Major, vice Baker. 

5lst—Brevet Lieut. Colonel Octavius 
Carey to be Lieutenant Colonel by pur- 
chase, vice Spring, who retires. 

’ 85th— Lieut, Colonel Augustus War- 

burton, to be Lieutenant Colonel, vice Wil- 

liam Thornton, who exchanges. 
FOR&IGN 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Journal des Debats gives a sum- 
mary of the late elections; according to 
which the Deputies returned consist of 
37 Liberaux, five Ultra,jfive Ministerialists, 
one Doctrinaire, and one uncertain. 

General Donadieu having published a 
pamphlet, relative to his conduct at Gre- 
noble, in which he inserts a letter from 
Count.de Cazes, approving of the seve- 
rities which he exercised, the Count has 
published in the Moniteur, the whole of 
the correspondence which took place on 
the occasion. It appears, that when the 
Count became acquainted with the real 
state of the facts, he revoked his praises, 
and censured the General; whom he re- 
minds, that, under a free Government 
like France, to repress illegal acts illegal- 
ly, is a greater crime than the commission 
of the acts; the duty of public officers 
being to reduce ali to the obedience of 
the laws, and not to infringe them them- 
selves.—The above transaction of Count 
de Cazes not only indicates a highly ra- 
tional degree of liberty at present exist- 
ing in France, but redounds much to the 
honour of the Count himself. 

The noted Sebastiani has been elected 
a Deputy for Corsica, as well as M. Ra- 
molino, cousin-german of Buonaparte’s 
mother. The latter election has excited 
great notice. Corsica is a sort of rotten 
borough to France: the voters were only 
$5 in number. 

The numbers of the English in France 
are said to be wonderfully on the increase, 
It is reckoned, that at present there 
are not less than 15,000 of our country- 
men in Paris. It is asserted, that up- 
wards of 500 English families have settled 
io Verdun and the vicinity of that town, 
and that they are persons possessed of 
considerable property. 

Letters from Paris of the 6th instant, 
mention a fatal duel on Montmatre, be- 
tween Captain Pellew, of the Ist regiment 
of Life Guards, and Captain Theodore 
Walsh, of the same regiment. At the first 
fire Captain Pellew was shot through the 
temple, and expired without a groan. 
The cause of this affair was the elopement 
of Mrs. Walsh with Captain Pellew, and 
who was with him at Paris; to which 
place the injured husband followed them. 
Captain Peliew was the only child of his 
now distressed parents. 

A vessel from Havre, bound to St. Pe- 
tersburg, bas been wrecked near Bo- 
Jogne: twelve passengers perished with 
the ship; and all the baggage of Count 
Capo d’istria, the Russian Minister, has 
been lost. 

Gent. Maa, October, 1819. 
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It has been stated in the French papers, 
that the port of St. Valery has sent out 
22 vessels, manned with about 600 sea- 
meu, to fish upon the Eastern and Nor- 
thern coast of Scotland—[the scene of 
Dutch industry for so many years; and 
the primary cause, we are led to believe, 
of the affluence and maritime power of 
Holland. It is to be wished, that some 
systematic efforts by men of capital were 
made, on a scale commensurate with the 
importance of the object, for securing to 
Great Britain a participation, at least, in 
the boundless riches of her own seas. ]} 


The following appears in ignani’s 
Messenger :—“* Tuk Princess or Waxes. 
—The following letter, bearing the Italian 
post-mark, which we received about three 
weeks since, but forbore to insert, fearing 
it might be what, in the phraseology of 
the day, is denominated a hoax, acquires 
an sir of authenticity from the circum- 
stance of her Royal Highness being imme- 
diately expected at Paris; having arrived 
incog. (as the Countess Oldi) with her 
suite, consistiog of nine persons, at Lyons, 
on the night of the 12th instant, and at- 
tended the theatre there on the following 
evening. We therefore lay it before our 
readers without abridgment or correc- 
tion :— 

* Sin—Having read a Paragrafe in the 
I newespaper I Trust you will be 
so kind to Let the answer also be put in 
your Englesh newes paper, ' 

* Ther is to much reason to believe that 
the Princess of Wales returns to England, 
to ask her selfe for a trial at Westminster 
Hall, where she her selfe will make her 
own defence, as her Honour is agaue at- 
tacked, by false Traducers or foul Spys, 
and by Servants which where sent from 
ther Servis and Palace, for ther bad con- 
duct, have all been Bought up, for very 
highPrize to Traduce their former Benefac- 
tress,we are also authorized to Annunciate 
that all her Debts in Itali have been paid, 
and thous in England will be in a very 
Short Period. Although the Princess of 
Wales is the only one of the Royal Family 
who has never askt for a augmentation of 
income, and When five years ago the noble 
and Generous Nation Voted in Parliament 
fifty Thousand Pounds Sterling per annum, 
She only accepted 35,000 Pounds Sterling. 
She never wandes under anny Consider- 
ation to be a Burdento the Nation, She 
only Comes to Demand Justice from that 
Noble Nation against her Enemys. ** #*# 

* Private Secretary to 


‘HH, R. H. the Princess of Wales,’ ” 
NETHER- 
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NETHERLANDS, 

A British Charitable Fund bas been 
established at Brussels, the subscriptions 
to which are appropriated to distressed 
.and deserving subjects of the United 
Kingdom, by affording temporary assist- 
ance, or enabling them to return to their 
mative country. Augustin Sayer, esq. 
M. D. is appointed Treasurer. 

It appears by a Brussels paragraph in 
the foreign papers, which gives some par- 
ticulars respecting Madame Mootholon, 
that Buonaparte is incessantly occupied 
with the composition of his Memoirs ; of 
which many copies are prepared, to ob- 
viate the chances of their destruction. 


SPAIN, 

Letters from Madrid state, that the yel- 
low fever had not only reached Cadiz, but 
also Seville, Cordova, Grenada, and other 
cities. 

The Duke de San Fernando has been 
made Prime Minister by the King of Spain. 

Famine, as well as pestilence, it is said, 
now ravages Cadiz, the Isle of Leon, and 
Seville. 

The Accounts from Spain assume a 
calamitous aspect, The fever is advanc- 
ing upon Madrid. Seville is infested. 
The gates of Madrid are closed; and the 
young Queen will, it is supposed, not go 
beyond the city of Burgos. In the Isle 
de Leon the disease was supposed to have 
attained its height, and to be on the de- 
crease ; the number of sick which had 
been 1086, was reduced on the 24th ult. 
to 495. Cadiz, however, was in a very 
melancholy state ; the number of sick on 
the 29th ult. amounting to 4075. This is 
not all of evil which the Almighty permits 
in that afflicted kingdom. Murcia rings 
with the groans of wretches on the rack. 
Two persons of distinction, of whom one was 
a Colonel of Artillery, perished under the 
torture in that city. No confession could 
be tora from them; and the executioners, 
who are stated to be attendant Devils of 
the Inquisition, screwed the instrument to 
a tension beyond the life of man to endure. 
The crime charged is Freemasonry. 


ITALY. 

The following article is dated from Ge- 
noa, Sept. 10:—‘*A Greek vessel bas 
brought hither the important intelligence, 
that the Ottoman Porte, convinced of the 
prefidious designs of Ali Pacha of Janina, 
and indignant at finding itself compro- 
mised with Russia, who had guaranteed, 
by the Treaty of the 21st March 1800, the 
political existence of Parga under the ju- 
risdiction of a Waiwode Chief of the four 
Cantons of the Terra-firma, has adopted 
@ measure worthy of its policy and its good 
faith. By a Katischerif, emanating from 
the @rand Signior, his Sublime Highness 
has commissioned Pacha Bey, a wealthy 
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exile from Janina, and seven of the prin- 
cipal Pachas of Romelia, to attack the 
rebel Ali. The vassals of Ali are invited 
to abandon him ; the mosques and churches 
are placed under an interdict; and a re- 
ward is offered for his head. The Porte 
at the same time guarantees the safety of 
Ali’s three sons, Mouctar, Veli, aud Selic 
Pacha, provided they separate themselves 
from the cause of their father.” 
GERMANY. 

A late Sepplement to the Journal de 
Paris, contains a proposition of the Aus- 
trian Minister to the German Diet, fouod- 
ed, as it appears, upon the agreement 
entered into at the conferences at Carls- 
bad. In the introduction it is stated, that 
**his Imperial Majesty (the Emperor of 
Austria) is persuaded, that all the Mem- 
bers of the Confederation participate with 
him in the wish, that the Diet, before it 
adjourns, should direct their particular 
attention to that spirit of disquietude and 
fermentation, which has been for some 
years, aud is now from day to day more 
distinctly manifested in Germany; and 
which has been evinced by publications 
openly seditious, by criminal conspiracies, 
embracing more than one part of Ger- 
many, by individual offences and atro- 
cious attempts. His Majesty desires that 


this assembly should seriously investigate 
the causes which have given birth to 
these disorders ; and the proper means 


of securing for the future the public tran- 
quillity, respect for the laws, confidence 
in Goveraments, general calm and con- 
tentment, aad the tranquil possession of 
all those benefits which the German Prin- 
ces, under the protection of a Peace so- 
lidly guaranteed to Europe, have confer- 
red upon, or prepared for the enjoyment 
of their people. The sources of the evil, 
to the progress of which the Governments 
of Germany are loudiy called upon to put 
an end, may be traced in part, it is true, 
to temporary embarrassmenis and de- 
rangements, caused by circumstances 
over which no Government can directly oe 
immediately have any controul ; but they 
are also to be attributed to defects, to 
vices, or to positive abuses, which it is 
doubtless possible to remedy by measures 
well concerted and mature!y combined.” 

It is positively stated from Frankfort, 
as well as in the French accounts, that a!l 
the Cabinet Ministers assembled at the 
Diet have acceded without reserve to the 
propositions of the Austrian Minister. 

Another Congress of Ministers takes 
place immediately, or is already assem- 
bled, a: Vienna. 

Mr. Rothschild, the Jew banker in Lon- 
don, indignant at the persecution of his 
Jewish brethren in severa! cities in Ger- 
mauy, has, it is said in the foreign journals, - 
refused to take bills upon any of the Ger- 

man 
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man cities in which the Jews have expe- 
rienced ill-treatment. 

The Elector of Hesse-Cassel has pub- 
lished a proclamation, stating, that in or- 
der to restrain the secret intrigues and 
treasonable associations formed in Ger- 
many, the German Confederation have, 
by a resolution of the Diet of the 20th of 
September, established a Central Com- 
mittee at Mentz, to inquire into those il- 
legal and dangerous plans, with authority 
to demand the arrest of the persons sus- 
pected, who are to be conveyed to Mentz, 
there to remain in arrest antil the law has 
decided their fate. The proclamation 
concludes with stating that any of his 
subjects who shall be found guilty of such 
seditious combinations shall be excluded 
from the number of the Hessian people, 
and deprived of the rights of citizenship. 

The Army of Austria has been increas- 
ed 80,000 men by the last levy; and a 
second levy, equally numerous, is already 
talked of ! 

Jew Tax.—The following circumstance, 
which took place at Mayence in 1802, led 
to the abolition of the Jew Tax in Ger- 
many :—some Jews went to the opposite 
side of the Rhine from Mayence, and were 
compelled to pay the Jew Tax. On their 
making a representation to the Prefect, 
Jean Bon St. Andre, he retaliated by ar- 
resting all the Christians who arrived from 
the other bank of the Rhine, saying, 
* Your Government arrests French citi- 

zens, and makes them pay a tax because 
they do not believe in Jesus Christ; I 
now arrest you, and make you pay a tax, 
because you do not adhere to the Law of 
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Moses. The French Government pro- 
tects all her subjects, whether Christians, 
Jews, or Mabometans,” In consequence . 
of this affair, the Jew Tax was abolished , 
in every part of Germany. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia is lately returo- 
ed to St. Petersburg from a journey through 
all Finland, which was undertaken for the 
sole purpose of a personal observation of 
the distant provinces of this extended em- 
pire, for the benefit of the people so far 
from the Imperial residence. 

ASIA. 

Advices from Batavia of the beginning. 
of May state, that the English expedition 
from Bengal, under Sir T. Raffles, con- 
sisting of several of the East India Com- 
pany’s cruizers, with troops on board, had 
arrived on the coast of Sumatra, to take 
possession of all the ports on the West 
side of the island, which were ceded to 
the British by the King of Acheen. 

AMERICA, 

New York papers announce the capture 
of Barcelona, Cumana, and the whole 
royal squadron, by the Spanish Patriots. 
This intelligence is not derived from a 
single source; it is corroborated by the 
concurrent testimony of several advices 
from various quarters, all to the same 
effect. 

Papers and letters from Philadelphia 
give the most deplorable accounts of the 
commercial distress which pervades the 
United States from one end of the Union 
to another; and of the termination of 
which they have at present no prospect 
whatever, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Sept. 22. The Duke of Sussex and suite 
arrived at York House, Bath; and the 
next day, accompanied by many of the 
chief officers of the Lodges of Freemasons, 
and between 800 and 900 of the brethren, 
went in procession and dedicated the new 
grand Masonic Hall. The ceremony was 
performed by the Royal Grand Master 
with most impressive effect. The bre- 
thren afterwards dined at the Kingston 
Rooms, the Duke of Sussex in the Chair, 
supported by the Duke of Leinster on his 
left. On the 24th, his Royal Highness 
was presented with the freedom of the 
city, and on the 25th he dined with the 
Corporation. , 

Earl Temple bas been chosen Mayor of 
Winchester for the year ensuing. 

Among the premiums distributed at the 
Carnarvonshire Agricultural Meeting, on 
the 26th ult. three were given to farmers 
for ploughing with two horses abreast, 


and to their ploughmen ; also two pre- 
miums to tenants for clearing rough land 
of stones, and by hand-digging, &c. mak- 
ing it productive. A new premium is pro- 
posed for next year, viz. to the Acting Sur- 
veyor of Parish Roads, who shall niake the 
greatest improvements in the same. 

The Eau Brink Drainage Cat, which ex- 
tends nearly in a straight line of about 
three miles in length from St. Germain’s 
Bridge to Lynn, goes on rapidly, several 
thousand persons having been employed. 
It will be opened next summer, 

A Sussex Experimentalist gives us the 
following very curious detail :—In Octo- 
ber 1818, he planted 18 grains of wheat 
at six inches distance from each other. 
They all vegetated, but one-third was af- 
terwards destroyed by the worms. The 
remaining crop having flourished, was 
reaped in the beginning of August, the 
eight grains producing 213 fine ears, or 
nearly 27 ears, 39 grains to the ear, from 
each grain sown, The crop being threshed 

and 
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and cleaned, amounted to 12} ounces of 
corn. To calculate this as acreable pro- 
dace—2 grains at six inches asunder, oc- 
cupied a space of 18 inches by 12, or 14 
superficial feet ; but it is necessary to al- 
low three inches more all round, which 
make 24 by 18 inches, or three superficial 
féet. Now the superficial feet of an acre 
are 43,360, which divided by 3 gives 
14,520 times the space on which the above 
experiment was grown: this multiplied 
by 12}, the number of ounces produced, 
will give 177,870 ounces, which divided 
by 960, the number of ounces in a bushel 

wheat of 60lbs, weight, will give 1354 
bushels, or 23 quarters 14 bushels per 
acre, front single grains set over an acre 

six inches distance from each other. 

the accuracy of the above, we cannot 
be answerable ; but it is well known, that 
many such experiments have been made 
at different periods, with nearly similar 
results ; and no judge of cultivation doubts 
the possibility of obtaining far larger pro- 
duce than we customarily do in this coun- 
try by a more accurate culture, and that 
under such there would be no necessity 
for foreign import. 

Sepi. 25. The aquatic excursions of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
ended this day for the present season ; to 
be resumed, according to his Royal High- 
ness’s often-expressed intentions, “‘ a fort- 
night earlier next year.” At one o’clock 
the Prince Regent landed, and proceeded 
in his carriage to Bognor, where he dined 
with the Earl of Arran; the same night 
he slept at Brighton, and yesterday even- 
ing arrived at Cariton House. 

Wasp Eater.—A few days since, a fel- 
low in the neighbourhood of Frimley, 
named Fisher, whose gluttonous propen- 
sities have long since acquried bim the 
by-name of the Cormorant, undertook for 
a trifling wager, to eat a dozen of live 
wasps, with their stings in them, and de- 
molish two pounds of raw salmon, in the 
short space of ten minutes! This he 
achieved with comparative expedition, 
notwithstanding he was sorely perplexed 
over his first course. He afterwards of- 
fered to eat wasps by wholesale, at the rate 
of six per dozen ; this he continued 
doing tili he had consumed nearly two 
dozen of these creatures ; when his throat 
and mouth became so dreadfully swollen 

‘atid inflamed, that he was obliged to de- 
sist, in a state almost bordering on mad- 
ness and suffocation. 

Enco.ragement of Agriculture. — That 

tfiotic Nobleman, the Earl of Sheffield, 
Published, iast spring, a very able and 
Spirited tract, called “ Remarks on the 

fil for the Amendment of the Poor Laws.” 
Ti adverting to the impossibility of pro- 
. Widing a sufficiency of grain from foreign 
countries, if tillage should be neglected 
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at home, his Lordship says,—*' The pub- 
lic is, perhaps, not fully aware of the’ ca- 
lamity that may arise from a decrease of 
tillage, and increase of population; but 
it is most true, that if, through a deficient 
harvest, an increased demand for grain on 
our part should take place, all the world 
would not be able to supply two months’ 
consumption. It has been supposed, that 
Europe must depend for subsistence on 
America ; but that country never, io one 
year, sent to Europe sufficient for one 
day’s supply.” 

Oct. 13, The Toquest that had been 
held on the body of John Lees, at Old- 
ham, and subsequently at Manchester, 
who had died, it was supposed, in conse- 
quence of bruises received on the 16th of 
August, was adjourned to the Ist of De- 
cember next. The Coroner stated that 
this was done in consideration of the ex- 
treme fatigue and inconvenience expe- 
rienced by the Jurors. 

Gct. 20. Meagher, the Trumpeter to 
the Manchester Yeomanry Cavalry, was 
brought up for examivation at the New 
Bailey Court, The charge against him, 
for which he had undergone some previous 
examinations, was firing two pistols from 
the garret-window of his house in Deans- 
gate, and wounding J. Jones in the thigh, 
and R. Robinson in the leg. He under- 
went a long examination before Mr. 
Wright, the Magistrate. The excuse he 
offered was, that his house had been beset 
by a riotous mob, and his windows broken. 
Several witnesses gave their testimony 
that the prisoner was not threatened, nor 
even molested at the time he fired the 
pistols from his window ; and that there 
was no assemblage of people opposite the 
house tocausealarm. Onthecostrary John 
Davis, druggist and apothecary, who re- 
sided nearly over against the prisoner’s 
residence in Deansgate, deposed, that at 
half-past 12, he heard, while in his bed- 
room, stones thrown, glass broken, and 
most opprobrious language, such as “ ras- 
cal, murderer, massacrer, butcher, trum- 
peter!” Soon after, he heard the report 
of a pistol: he then went to the front of 
his house, and saw three different parties, 
who used very gross language ; the pri- 
soner was in the garret window, facing 
Queen-street : he was in his shirt sleeves: 
he cried aut, ‘* What do you there? be- 
gone, get away, or I’ll fire upon you:” he 
then fired again. Sarah Kennedy also 
deposed to hearing the windows broken, 
before there was any firing. The Magis- 
trate then declared he should adjourn the 
Court to that day fortnight. He also 
stated, that in consequence of the evi- 
dence of Mr. Davis, who was a most re- 
spectable witness, he should take bail for 
the prisoner’s appearance on that day, 
himself in 200/, and two sureties in _ 

each. 
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each. Mr. Davis was one of the bail. 
Meagher was thea liberated. 

Qct..21. Ata Meeting at Maidenhead, 
of the Subscribers to the Fund for gua- 
ranteeing the expenses of the Prosecu- 
tion, &c. of Thomas Mitchell (who has 
been executed) for attempting to marder 
Miss Rowles, of Burnham, it was pro- 
posed and unanimously carried “ that the 
Thanks of the Meeting be most cordially 
given to the Rev, H. Raikes, for his kind 
aod-exemplary conduct in this atrocious 
affair, and for his two admirably-adapted 
Sermons delivered on the oceasion, and 
now published.” 

Oct. 30. Many strong Resolutions have 
been entered iuto in various parts of the 
Country, in reprobation of the transac- 
tions at Manchester. On the contrary, 
numerous loyal Declarations have been 
signed in defence of Religion, of Govern- 
ment, and Social Order, against the in- 
roads of Blasphemy and Sedition. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


“ Windsor Casile, Oct.2,1819. His Ma- 
jesty continues in good general health, but 
without any diminution of his disorder.” 

Parliament is summoned to meet on 
the 23d day of November next; when 
the late events at Manchester, and the 
state of the country, will, no doubt, be 
the first and chief subjects of considera- 
tion. 

The Board of Admiralty have proposed, 
and an Order in Council has been 
tained, that pensions shall be granted to 
the widows of the officers and clerks in 
all the Civil departments of the Navy ; 
adequate stoppages are accordingly to be 
made in the several salaries, in order to 
form a fund for that purpose. 

Whilst a fine coach horse, belonging to 
Major-general Strutt, was drinking a few 
days ago out of a pail, in which, by acci- 
dent, was a piece of spunge used in clean- 
ing the harness, nearly six inches long, 
three inches wide, and two inches thick, 
the animal took it to his mouth, and swal- 
lowed it. Veterinary assistance was call- 
ed in; but it was sixty-nine hours before 
the horse was relieved by the most power. 
fal medicines ; and though still extremely 
weak, it is likely to recover. 

The two most interesting and beautiful 
objects in the planetary system, Jupiter 
and Saturn, may now be seen every clear 
evening. Jupiter is very conspicuous in 
the South, about 25 degrees above the 
horizon, and Saturn about 10 degrees 
higher, but more to the Eastward. 

The will of the late Wm. Smith, esq. 
the once-celebrated Actor, was proved 
lately in the Prerogative Court ‘at Doc- 
tors’ Commons. His property, real and 
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personal, was sworn under 18,0002 (See 
an account of him, in p. 375.) 

Itis reported, that Mr, Sheriff Parkins re- 
fuses to pay his quota of the expenses of 
the Entertainment at Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor’s Day ; and that the Lord Ma 
Elect and Mr.Sheriff Rothwell have, in con- 
sequence, handsomely resolved to defray 
the whole charge. 

Banx Notes.—The following is an ac- 
count of the average amount of Bank of 
England Notes in circulation during the 
quarter ending the 10th of October, 1819: 
BankNotesof 1/,&2/. 7,249,613 15 

of 51....... 3,097 812 11 2 
of 10/....... 3,590,294 1711 
OF 5k 146,641 17 
OF d....00 1,563,997 9 
Of 225i... 175,300 16 
of 30/....... 400,881 15 
of 40/....... 316,645 5 
of 50/....... 1,322,557 19 
of 1004,,..... 1,159.413 13 
Of 2001...004. 455,820 6 
of 300/....... 399,966 12 
of 500/....... 417,596 8 
of 1000/....... 3,555,792 11 
Bank Post Bills............ 1,474,539 7 


SwTITOOUAWAe @ 


£.25,326,875 8 5 
—_—_—_—_—— 


Friday, Sept. 24. 
A Meeting of the inhabitants of the 
Ward of Cheap was held, under the presi- 
dency of their Alderman (Mr. Sheriff 


‘Rothwell), to discuss the late preceedings 


at Manchester ; when, after several hours’ 
debate, the Resolutions, condemning the 
Lancashire Magistracy, were rejected by 
@ majority of 11 out of 83 individuals (the 
whole number present); and other Reso- 
lutions, in substance approving of the 
conduct of the Magistrates and Yeomaury, 
were agreed to,—One of the speakers as- 
serted, that of the 60 Yeomanry who acted 
on the occasion, 32 were wounded, 
Wednesday, Sept. 29. 

This day the Livery of London, previous 
to the regular business of the election of 
a Chief Magistrate, entered into some 
violent Resolutions respecting the late me- 
lancholy events at Manchester; after 
which the names of the several Aldermea 
eligible to the high office being formally 
proposed, Aldermen Wood and Thorpe 
were elected by the almost unanimous 
show of tumultuous hands. But a poll 
was instantly demanded by the friends of 
Mr. Bridges, the first Alderman eligible in 
the usual rotation. 

On the Recorder passing sentence of 
transportation for Gfe on John Moore, at 
the Old Bailey, the prisoner, in the most 
hardened manner, said, “1 wish to ask 
your Lordship a favour ;” and on being 
desired to state it, said, “ I’d thank you, 
my Lord, to give me another year.” 

Friday, 
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Friday, Oct. 1. 

A Meeting of respectable individuals, 
merchants, bankers, traders, and others, 
was held at the London Tavern, Jobn 
Whitmore, esq. in the Chair; when a De- 
claration against the progress of sedition 
and infidelity, was unanimously agreed to. 
It has since received the signatures of 
nearly five thousand individuals of great 
respectability. 

Tuesday, Oct. 5. 

The Lord Mayor held a Court of Alder- 
men; at which Sir W. Curtis moved a 
loyal Address, to be signed by the Mem- 
bers; and observed, that at a time when 
the disaffected were raising the standard 
of sedition and rebellion in the country, it 
became the duty of the sober-minded and 
Joyal part of the community to declare 
their abhorrence of the libellous and blas- 
phemous publications with which the 
country was inundated. The Resolutions 
were then put and carried, with the dis- 
sent of the Aldermen Sir W. Domville, 
Wood, Thorp, and Waithman. 


Friday, Oct. 7. 

On . Wednesday last the poll for the 
high office of Lord Mayor was finally 
closed by a triumphant majority of 1037, 
in favour of Mr. Alderman Bridges, whose 
election was this day confirmed by the 
Court of Aldermen. This speaks strongly 
in favour of what feelings and principles 
public opinion preponderates. 


Thursday, Oct. 14. 

The trial of Richard Carlile, bookseller, 
in Fleet-street, came on this day, in the 
Court of Kiog’s Bench, for republishing 
Paine’s Age of Reason, being a blasphe- 
mous attack on the Holy Scriptures.— 
The trial occupied a period of three days ; 
much the greater part of the time was con- 
sumed in the defence, the chief object of 
which was to give currency to the calum- 
nies against the Christian Religion, which 
he had brought forward in his various 
publications, The Jury, after retiring 
half an hour, pronounced the defendant 
Guillty.—This result was anticipated al- 
most with certainty, from the moment that 
the nature of Mr, Carlile’s justification 
was disclosed, that defence (an undis- 
guised impeachment of the divine autho- 
rity of the Holy Scriptures, and a direct 
charge of falsehood and immorality against 
them), was such, as to engage him in an 
almost uninterrupted altercation with the 
Bench; and on more than three or four 
occasious, excited the marked indignation 
of the Jury. It was gratifying to observe 
also, that the feeling of disgust excited by 
this offensive justification was not con- 
fined to the Judge and Jury, From the 
first day the interest which the public ap- 
peared to take in this Trial, declined with 
a rapidity which can’ be ac¢ounted for 
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only by supposing that the defendant’s 
avowal of gross infidelity, effected a general 
change in the kind disposition, which in 
this country is rarely withheld from any 
one who is the object of a State prosecu- 
tion. 

At nine o’clock on the evening of the 
14th, Carlile was arrested at his house in 
Fleet-street. The officers remained with 
him all night. 

Friday, Oct. 15. 

This morning the second Trial of Car- 
lile came on at Guildhall, on an indict- 
ment preferred by the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, for publishing a profane 
libel, entitled Palmer's Principles of Na- 
ture. Mr. Gurney stated the case, and 
described the work (which is written by an 
American) in many parts to exceed for 
impiety, profaneness, and blasphemy, &c. 
the writings of Paine, on which the defen- 
dant had been already found guilty. —Mr. 
Carlile took: the same line of defence as 
before, which consisted in showing the di- 
versity of opinions that prevailed on the 
doctrines of Christianity, and the true in- 
terpretation of the Bible. —The Judge 
shortly summed up; and the Jury, with- 
out retiring, found a verdict of Guilty. — 
Mr. Gurney abandoned the other indict- 
ments. 

Saturday, Oct. 16. 

Carlile’s third Trial for publishing a se- 
ditious libel in Sherwin’s Register, was 
postponed to the sittings after Term, 
agreeably to his own request. 

Thursday, Oct. 21. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the North 
Eastern Auxiliary Bible Society was held 
at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
wasin the Chair. Several gentlemen con- 
demned the false and infamous doctrines 
lately attempted to be promulgated, to 
the prejudice of society, and called upon 
the meeting to unite in their efforts to 
frustrate such attempts. A liberal Sub- 
scription was then made. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Drury Lane Tueatre. 

Oct. 20. The Fisherman’s Hut, a Musi- 
cal Drama. This was announced as being 
one of the pieces left in MS. by the late 
ingenious Mr. Tobin; but it did not meet 
the expectations of the public; and after 
the third performance, it was withdrawn » 
for the purpose of being reduced to an 
after-piece. 

Covent Garpen Tueatre: 

Oct. 6. The Gnome King ; or, the Giant 
Mountains, a Dramatic Legend. « It was 
dramatized froma Fairy Tale, foundamong 
The Legends af Number Nip, and has been 
very successful, Some of the scenery had 
extraordinary merit. - 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


——_— 


Gazette Promorions, &c, 

Aug. 28. SirG. Murray, K. C. B. Go- 
wernor of the Royal Military College, vice 
Hope; and Sir A. Hope, Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, vice Murray. 

Aug. 31. The following Officers of the 
Royal Artillery to take rank by Brevet : 

Major-Generals—J. Smith, W. Cup- 
page, T. Seward, F. Laye, B. Willington, 
T. R. Charleton, Sir E. Howorth, K. C. B. 
T. Desbrissay, C. Terrot, and G, Glasgow 
—to be Lieut.-Generals. 

Colonels—J. F.S. Smith, W. Mudge, 
H. Shrapnell, G. Wulff, G. W. Dixon, W. 
Wilson, B. Young, and Sir H. Framing- 
ham, K. C. B.—to be Major-Generals. 

Lieutenant-Colonels—E. Pritchard, T. 
Francklin, J. Viney, C. Waller, R. Beevor, 
J. Shortall, R. Legge (late Royal Irish Ar- 
tillery), and F. Griffiths—to be Colonels. 

Majors—R. S. Brough, A. Bredin, J. 
Power, and P. Drummond—Lieut.-Cols, 

The following Officers of the Royal En- 
gineers to take rank by Brevet: 

Lieut.-General—T. Hartcup—to be a 
General. 

Major-Generals—H. Rudyerd, and W. 
Fyers—to be Lieut.-Generais. 

Colonels—R. D’Arcy, G. Bridges, and 
8. T. Dickens—to be Majors-Generals. 

Captains—W. Bennett, T. Fyers, H. 
Vigoureux, H. M. Kilvington, G. Bucha- 
nan, E. Fanshawe, W. Douglas, T. Cun- 
ningham, and E. Figg—to be Majors. 

Oct.5. Lieut.-Gen. De Hochepied, of Stock- 
bridge, and his nephews, permission to as- 
sume the title of Baron De Hochepied, 
and bear the arms annexed, conferred on 
him by the Emperor of Germany. 

Oct.12. The Earl of Siamford and 
Warrington, Lord Lieutenant of the Coun- 
ty and City of Chester. 

Oct. 16. Rev. J. Robinson, of Rokeby 
Hall, co. Louth; created a baronet. 

35th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Oswald, 
Col. vice Duke of Richmond, dec. 

The Duke of Wellivgton, Governor of 
Plymouth, v. Duke of Richmond, dec. 


MeMBERS RETURNED TO PaRLiAMeNr. 

Oct, 12. Hereford—R. P. Scudamore, 
esq. vice P. T. Symonds, esq. 

Arundel—R. Blake, esq. of Leominster, 
vice Pigott, dec. 


Civiz. Promotions. 

Cambridge. On the 10th inst. the first 
day of Term, the following were elected— 
Proctors: William Tatham, M. A. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Joseph Gee, M.A. Fel- 
low of Queen’s College.—The following 
gentlemen were on the 12th appointed the 
Carut: the Vice Chancellor; Rev. Wm. 
Webb, D. D. Clare Hall, Divinity; Rev. 
E. D. Clarke, LL.D. Jesus College, Law ; 
T.{ngle, M. D. St. Peter's College, Physic ; 
T.C. Willatts, M.A. Downing College, 
Sen. Non. Reg. ; Hon. J. Fortescue, M. A. 
Magdalene, Sen. Regent. 


EccrestasTicaL PrererMents. 

Rev. W. H. Hartley, on his own pre- 
seutation, Bucklebury V. Berks. 

Rev. J. F. Benwell, B. A. Layer Brere- 
ton R, Essex. 

Rev. Edward Paske, A. M. Norton V. 
Herts. 

Rev. Rowland Hill, A. M. Delamere R. 
Cheshire, created by Act of Parliament 
for inclosing Delamere Forest: Mr. Hill is 
the first incumbent ; patron, the Crowa. 

Rev. James Tomkinson, LL.B. Daven- 
ham R. Cheshire. 

Rev. Caius Barry, Little Sodbury R. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Henry John Hopkins, St. Maurice 
and St. Mary Callendre RR. Winchester, 

Rev, Robert Gatehouse, B.D. Stoke 
Charity K. Hants. 

Rev. R. M. Austin, B. A. (Rector of 

Rolleston) Meare V. Somerset. 


DIsPENSATION. 
Rev. Rich. Bevan, M. A. Vicar of West 
Down, to hold Eggesford R. both ia 
Devon. 


——— 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 11. At Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square, the wife of Edward S. Byam, 
sq. ason.—23. At Lisbon, Lady Buchan, 
a son. 

Sept. 22. At Heath, near Wakefield, 
Lady Elizabeth Smyth, a dau.—24. At 
Marble Hill (Galway), the Lady of Sir 
John Bourke, bart. ason.—25. The Lady 
of Sir Frederick Gustavus Fowke, bart. a son, 

Oct. 3. At Dubliy, the Lady Countess 


Talbot, a son.—6. The Lady of Rear Ad- 
miral Sir John Talbot, K. C. B. a son and 
heir.—11. The Countess of Jersey, a son. 
—12. Mrs. George Bucktow, Junr. Doc- 
tors Commons, a dau.—t6, Lady Wil. 
liam Russell, a son and heir.—22. Mrs. 

Ballard, of Highbury-place, of a dan. 
Lately. Mrs. Pevfold, of Ferring, of 
three children, one son and two daugitess, 
who, with the mother, are likely to dowel. 
MAKRIAGES, 





Sept. 3. John Grace, esq. of Mantua 
(Roscommon), to the danghter of Sir Ri- 
chard Nagle, bart. of Jamestown. 

9. H. Cherry, esq. of Gloucester-place, 
to Charlotte, second dau. of late Charles 
Drake Garrard, esq. of Lamer, Herts. 

Capt. P. M, Hay, of E. I. C. service, to 
Mary Susan, second daughter of Major 
Richard Clarke, of the Bengal Cavalry. 

Rev. E. Peacock, M. A. to Anne Mansel, 
second daughter of the Bishop of Bristol. 

10. Timothy Pinto, esq. to Matilda, 
youngest daughter of Capt. Tortonia, of 
the Light Dragoons, 

11. Dr. Chas. Mayer, Professor of Phy- 
siology at the University of Bonne, in 
Prussia, to Mary Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late John Fothergill, esq, of York. 

George Walker, esq. Barrister-at-law, 
to Stephana, youngest dau. of the late Ste- 
phen Round, esq. of King’s Beech-Hill, 
Berkshire. 

Benjamin Phillips, esq. of Bermondsey- 
square, to Catherine, third dau, of Mr, 
Wm. Furnell, of Marlborough, Wiltshire. 

14. W. H. Speer, esq. of Dublin, to Eli- 
zabeth, third dau, of Thomas Templeman, 
esy. of Conynjham House, Ramsgate. 

Robert, son of Rob. Preston, esq. of Be- 
vington Lodge, Liverpool, to Ellen Sarah, 
second dau. of Pet. Berthon, esq. of Gla. 
nadda, near Bangor. 

Harry Hunt, esq. of Bimningham, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Parkes, 
esq. of the Marble-yard, Warwick. 

Hans, second son of Thos. Hendrick, 
esq. of Portarlington, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of late Sir Erasmus Burrowes, bart. 

Wm. Lee, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Eloisa Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
T. Davis, esq. of Trinity-square, 

15. T. B. Parkyns, esq. son of the 
late Sir T. Paskyns, bart. of Bunny-park, 

. to Charlotte-Mary, eldest danghter af G, 
Smith, esq. of Hemshill, both in Notting- 
hamshire. 

The Marquis De Chesnel, Lieut.-co', 
of the. Legion of Light Infantry of the Py- 
rennees Orientales, to Mary Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Brig.-gen. Sir Sam. Bentham, R.S.G. 
of Berry-lodge, Hants. 

Col. George White, to Emma Charlotte 
Chichely, third daughter of R. C. Plowden, 

- esy of Devonshire-place. 

17. Sir Edward Stanly Smith, bart. of 
Nearenham, to Elizabeth, daughter of De- 
nis Duggin, esq. of Kinsale, 

16. Lord Viscount Belgrave, to Lady 
Elizabeth Mary Leveson Gower, youngest 
daughter of the late Marquis of Stafford. 

Michael Stewart Nicholson, esq. of Car- 
nock, eldest son of Sit Michael Stewart, 
bart. to Eliza Mary,.daughter of .Rob, 


Farquhar, esq. of Portland-place. 
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James Robertson, eldest son of Sir 
Heary Hervey-Aston Bruce, bart. of Down- 
hill, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late R. 


19. 


Bamford Hesketh, esq. of Gwrych-hall, 
and of Bamford-hall. 

21. Joseph Barretto, esq. of Portland- 
place, to Emily, only dau. of Richard 
Potts, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

At Paris, Capt. George Tyler, R. N. son 
of Vice-adm, Sir C. Tyler, K.C.B. to the 
dau. of Right Hon. Jobo Sullivan, of Ritch- 
ing’s-lodge, Bucks. 

22, Thos. Anderson, esq. of Exeter- 
college, to Lydia, second daughter of Thos, 
Gould, esq. of Northaw. 

23. Wm. Woodrooffe, esq. Lincoln’s-inn, 
to Clariana Isabella, youngest daughter of 
R. Tindal, esq. of Coval-hall, Chelmsford 

T. B. Lewis, esq. of Tewkesbury, to Miss 
Clark, of Brook-house, Cheshunt. 

Oct. 2. Robert Lewis, esq. to Elizabeth, 
dau. of Adm. Sir Richard Onslow, bart. 

4. Jesse Foote, esq. of Clarendon, Ja- 
maica, to Miss Foot, of Dean-street, Soho. 

5. Rev. J. T. Pedley, of Yaxley, to 
Miss Charlotte Deckener, of Peterborough. 

Sir Joho May, K.C.B. to Amelia Anne, 
only child of Robert Broff, esq. of Pen- 
nington-house, near Lymington. 

Joha T. Lloyd, esq. of the Stonehouse, 
Shrewsbury, to Harriet, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Sam. Butler, D. D. 

John Cave, esq. of Brentry, Glouces- 
tershire, to Catherine, daughter of John 
Strachan, esq. of Thornton, Stirliogshire, 
and CliffJon, Devonshire. 

Maj.-gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, to Char- 
lotte Albinia, eldest daughter of late Edw. 
Disbrowe, esq. 

6. Sir Francis Brian Hill, R. T. S. to 
Emily Lissey, youngest daughter of late 
Thos, Jelf Powys, esq. of Berwick-house. 

7. Capt, de Haveland, youngest son of 
Sir Peter de H. Chief Magistrate of Guern- 
sey, to Martha, youngest daughter of Ri- 
chard Saumerez, esq. late of Newington. , 

At Newcastle, Ireland, Lieut,-col, Wm. 
Lofius, to Harriet, eldest dau. of Arch- 
deacon Langrishe. 

Hen. Audrews Drummond, esq. Com- 
mander of the Castle Huntley Eatt-India- 
man, to Maria, only daughter of the late 
Capt. Wm. Jas, Turquand, R. N. 

9. Rev. T. W. Cockell, of , Steeple 
Ashton, Wilts, to Sarah, daughter of late 
P.W.Crowther, esq. Comptroller of London. 

10. Richard-Miles, eldest son of Ri- 
chard Frisby, esq. of Forest Gate, near 
Stamford, to Sarah Aone, second daughter 
of T. Fellows, esq. of 

Lionel John William, eldest son.of Sir 
William Manners, bart. of Buckmioster- 
park, to Maria Elizabeth, eldest dau, of S. 
Toone, esq. of Keston-lodge, Kent. oBI 
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OBITUARY. 


Tae Dvxe or Ricamonp. 

Tt is with deep regret we record the 
death of his Grace Charles fourth Duke 
of Richmond ; and more particularly, from 
it having been occasioned by that terrific 
malady, hydrophobia. While at his sum- 
mer residence at William-Henry, before 
he commenced his tour to the Upper Pro- 
vince, he was bitten by a tame fox*, which 
shortly after died of the malady. No 
symptoms, however, appeared for nearly 
forty days after the circumstance, when 
his Grace having to walk thirty miles in 
excessive hot weather, where no road for 
a horse had been made, he found himself 
affected. 

His Grace left Kingston Aug. 20, and 
arrived at Perth on the evening of the 


lay in state until the 4th Sept. when they 
were removed to the place of interment 
in the Cathedral Church at Quebec, in 
grand military procession, attended by 
all the principal persons attached to the 
public, military, and civil departments. 
The Hon. — Duchesnay. the Hon. H. Per- 
cival, the Hon. Justice Powell, Lieut.-col. 
Harvey of the forces, Lieut.-col. Cock- 
burn, and Col. Wilson, Commandant of 
the garrison, officiated as the paill-bearers. 
The mourners were, Major Macleod, bis 
Grace’s relative, Sir Charles Saxton, Lieut.- 
col. Ready, Private Secretary, and Major 
Bowles, Military Secretary. 

The death of his Grace was felt by the 
inhabitants of Canada as a sensible cala- 
— for his Grace’s benevolent and in- 





following day, On the 24th her d 
his journey for the Richmond settlement 
at the confluence of the Rideau and Ot- 
tawa rivers, and, as we before intimated, 
proceeded on fvot over a rugged country 
of 30 miles, accompanied by Lieut.-col. 
Cockburn. His Grace was much over- 
come by fatigue, and passed a restless 
night. On the 25th he arrived within 
three miles of Richmond, where he rested 
well, and walked to the settlement in the 
morning. While here, he expressed con- 
siderable relief, and attributed his healthy 
sensations to his laborious exercise. In 
a few hours, however, he again complain- 
ed of a returning illness, but passed the 
next night with so much composure, that 
he continned his journey at 5 o’clock on 
the 27th, He had walked but three miles, 
when his symptoms returned with increas- 
ing violence; and he was conveyed by 
his attendants to a barn, where he re- 
mained till 7 o'clock in the evening, when 
he was removed to a neighbouring house, 
and there expired at 8 o’clock on the 
morning of the 28th of August, 

The body of his Grace was conveyed to 
Montreal by water, and was deposited at 
the Government-house ; and from thence 
was removed in the steam-boat Malsham, 
to Quebec. His remains were followed to 
the river by eight or ten thousand mourn- 
ers, On the 2d of September it was con- 
veyed to the Chateau of St. Louis, at- 
tended by the hon. members of the Le- 
gislative and Executive Councils, the 
Chief-Justice, the Bishop of Quebec and 
clergy, and the whole of the officers of 
the Staff, escorted by 6 field-pieces, and 
a guard of honour. His Grace’s remains 





* Ina more recent account, it is stated 
to have been by a lap-dog; but we shall 
have again occasion to refer to this me- 
‘lanchoty circumstance. 
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disposition had endeared him to 
the people, and the general tone and cha- 
racter of his administration met with the 
cordial concurrence of those who were 
best capable of appreciating its effects. 
The Quebec papers state: ‘‘ From the 
system which his Grace has pursued since 
his arrival, there can be no doubt of his 
ardent desire to elevate these colonies to 
a rank worthy his great ambition. To 
agriculture he has given an additional 
impulse by his liberal patronage, aud co- 
operation with existing societies: the hus- 
bandman is now pursuing his art with the 
zeal of an impatient rival ; what was be. 
fore a dull and laborious routine of un- 
productive duties, has now become the 
pleasing and lucrative employment of 
Jaudable competition. Canals have been 
projected, and were already in progress, 
under the auspices of this great man ; 
and there can be little doubt of his in- 
tention to have intersected the whole 
country, and improved the advantages 
which nature has bestowed with a boun- 
tifal liberality. While thus employed ia 
laying the basis for an elegant super- 
structure, he has been diligent in adopt- 
ing the necessary precautions to secure it 
from the grasp of omni-voracious ambi- 
tion. The various fortifications which 
border its threshold already bid defiance 
to the most determined aggressor ; and 
while happiness is smiling within, she en- 
joys the peaceful repose of conscious se- 
curity. His benevolence was an object 
of general admiration, and bis amiable en- 
dowments and conciliating manners had 
endeared him to his family and friends.” 
The Montreal Herald contajns the fol- 
lowing remarks: “ In public life he was 
steady, firm, and decisive in his mea- 
sures. He was accessible to all who 
chose to prefer their complaints to him: 
and when he was compelled to — 
" y 
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their prayers, he anxiously studied to 
convey that refusal in terms the- least 
unpleasing to the feelings of the appli- 
cant, In private life his affable conde- 
ficension was gratifying to all around him; 
and although he could descend to the so- 
-. cial intercourse of the domestic circle, he 
~ pever lost sight of that native dignity 
* which repelled improper liberties, and 
. checked the forward. In early life, de- 
- voted from choice to the profession of 
arms, he evinced that most valuable of 
‘all qualities in an officer, the power of 
’ gecuring the attachment of those under 
. him. And when he afterwards came to 
- be employed in the more difficult and 
complex duties of a Ruler, he performed 
~ the office so as to secure him the esteem 
and confidence of his Sovereign, and the 
© ardent attachment of those people over 
whom he was placed. A striking instance 
of this was evinced in his appointment as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. At a time 
when contending parties, and discontent- 
ed individuals distracted the public mind 
in that country, his Grace’s behaviour 
soon produced the happiest result. His 
affable condescension pleased all parties ; 
his confidence gained their esteem; and 
they soon discovered that the chief aim 
of his administration was to relieve their 
distresses, and promote their happiness. 
At the present time, though twelve years 
- have elapsed since his appointment to 
- that office, the anniversary of the arrival 
of the Duke of Richmond in Ireland, still 
continues to be celebrated in that coun- 
try with the warmest enthusiasm and most 
gratifying recollection of the event. And 
this we consider a higher tribute to bis 
memory than ‘storied urn or monu- 
mental epitaph’ can ever perpetuate.” 

It was resolved by the Magistrates at 
Montreal, in consequence of the death 
of this lamented Nobleman, that the pub- 

‘lic should be requested to wear mourn- 
ing thirty days. 

His Grace was born 1764, was a Ge- 
neral in the Army, and Colonel of the 
thirty-fifth regiment of foot. In April 
: 1807, he was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in the room of the Duke of 
. Bedford, in which high situation he re- 
mained till 1813. He married in 1789, 
Charlotte, daughter of the Duke of Gor- 
don ; by whom he had a numerous fa- 
mily ; and is succeeded by his eldest son 
Charles now fifth Duke of Richmond. 


Lorp SOMERVILLE. 

Oct. 5. At Vevay, in Switzerland, on 
his return home, baving spent the pre- 
vious winter in Italy, and the last summer 
‘in France, for the recovery of his health, 
which had Jong been in a weak - state, 
John Somerville, baron Somerville, of Scot- 
land. The immediate cause ef his death was 
dysentery, brought on by a sudden change 
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of the climate, in passing the frontier 
from France to Switzerland, accelerated 
by a previous illness, arising, as it was 
afterwards found, from a latent disease of 
the liver, and an abscess which had burst 
into the cavity of the abdomen. ; 

The late Lord was born in. 1765,’ at 
Somerville Aston, in Somersetshire. He 
received his education first at Harrow- 
school under Dr. Heath, from whence. he 
removed for a short time to Peterborough, 
and lastly to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; on leaving which University about 
the year 1786, he made the tour of Europe, 
accompanied by the late Duke of Bedford. 
On his coming of age his title was contest- 
ed, bat determined in his favour through 
the energetic exertions of the late Chan- 
ceilor Thurlow. 

Lord Somerville was long and deservedly 
high in the favour of our venerable Sove- 
reign. He was for several years one of the 
Lords of His. Majesty’s Bedchamber, and 
Colonel of one of the Somerset Horse Yeo- 
manry corps, which he raised during the 
war. Inthe Parliament elected in 1796, 
Lord Somerville sat as one of the Sixteen 
Scots Peers. 

His Lordship’s memory will be long 

cherished in his native county, Somerset, 
where he spent the early part of his life 
in acts of patriotism and benevolence ; 
and the country at large is indebted to 
him for having contributed to restore to 
the Nobility and Gentry of England a 
taste fur agricultural knowledge, which 
had for ages been neglected in this coun- 
try, as unworthy the attention of men of 
rank. ; 
The late Lord was a man of consider- 
able talent, and author of various publii- 
cations on rural affairs; and, his rank 
considered, a man of much practice and 
experience ; having been considerably en- 
gaged in extensive farming in the Westera 
Counties. He was for some time Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture ; which 
office he resigned on account of ill héalth, 
and then went to Spain and Portugal, 
where his attention was directed to the 
Merino sheep, a stock of which he brought 
with bim to England. Lord Somerville 
may be considered as the founder of the 
Smithfield club; and latterly he has direct- 
ed the public attention very much to the 
improvement of the fishery on our coasts 
for the supply of the London market. 

His Lordship was a sincere lover of 
justice, moderate in his political septi- 
ments, affable to all, and void of all in- 
clination to overbearing or oppression, 
Truly a man of business and an econo- 
mist, he calculated and spared, that be 
might be enabled to give—for his charities 
were great, and from the heart. 

The family is of Norman extraction; 
and possesses the premier barony of Scot- 
land, having been ennobled so early as ——~ 

he 
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The late Lord dying a bachelor, the title, 
with the Scotch and English estates, de- 
scend to his half-brother, Capt. Mark, 
now Lord Somerville, of the Royal Artil- 
lery. His maternal Devonshire estates 
descend to Sir Thos. Lethbridge, bart. 

The remains of the late Lord Somer- 
ville were brought to Southampton, for 
ipterment in his family cemetery, at So- 
merville Aston, Gloucestershire. 

His Lordship published : Address to the 
Board of Agriculture on the subject of 
Sheep and Wool, 4to. 1800.—The Sys- 
tem of the Board of Agriculture, 4to. 
1800.—Facts and Observations relative to 
Sheep, Wool, Ploughs, and Oxen, 8yo, 
1803, new edit. 1809. 


Baroness Dacre. 

Oct. 3. At her house at Wimbledon, 
Gertrude Brand, Baroness Dacre. She 
was born Aug. 25, 1750; married in April 
1771, Thomas Brand of the Hoo, Hert- 
fordshire ; by whom (who died in 1794) 
she had issue, Thomas, the Member for 
Hertfordshire, now Lord Dacre ; Henry, 
Liewtenant Colonel in the Coldstream 
Guards, married to Pyne, sister of Lord 
Brandon; and one daughter. She suc- 
ceeded her brother Charles Trevor Roper, 
the late lord, who died without issue, July 
4, 1794, it being a barony in fee. 

Sin Epwarp Kyatcusutt, Bart. M. P. 

Sept. 21. At his son’s house, at Pro- 
vender, after a very short illness, in his 
61st year, Sir Edward Knatchbuall, Bart. 
one of the Representatives for the County 
of Kent, during six Parliaments. The de- 
ceased, the eighth Baronet, was the only 
surviving son of Sir Edward, by Miss 
Legg, of Salisbury ; was educated first at 
Tunbridge, and then at Winchester School ; 
succeeded his father in 1789; and was 
three times married. Sir Edward first re- 
presented the County at the genera! elec- 
tion in 1790, on which occasion he stood 
at 'the head of the poll." In 1796 he was 
returned with Sir Wm. Geary; but in 
1802 he lost his election, after a long and 
severe struggle. In 1806, after another 
contest, he was successful, being returned 
with Mr. Honeywood, leaving Sir Wm. 
Geary in a minority. He was a zealous 
Supporter of Mr. Pitt’s administration ; 
bat men of al) parties, however differing 
in political sentiment, will acknowledge 
that the lamented Baronet, during 25 
years, attended to his Parliameotary and 
Magisterial duties with a firmness, vigi- 
lance, and integrity, which may be 
equalled, but is rarely excelled.—The 
remains of Sir E. Knatchbull were depo- 
sited on the 29th, in the family-vault at 
Mersham. - The mournful procession was 
preceded from his seat at Provender, by 
the Yeomanry Cavalry (of which he was 


the Commander), the Trumpeters play- 
ing the Dead March in Saul. The hearse, 
drawn by six horses, was followed by four 
mourning coaches, aud the charger of the 
late Baronet, bearing his sword, armorial 
bearings, &c. The cavalcade was closed 
by the carriages of several of the nobility 
and gentry of the County, 


Sm Artaur Piccorr, Kwr. 

Sept. 6. At Eastbourn, Sassex, in his 
69th year, Sir Arthur Piggott, Knt. M. P, 
for the borough of Arundel for four suc- 
cessive Pa:liaments. He was, we believe, 
a native of the West Indies. Having beén 
early in life called to the bar in England, 
he returned to the island of Granada, 
where in the first instance he practised 
for some years, and at length became at- 
torney-general there. On bis return to 
this country he was, during the adminis- 
tration of Lord North, appointed, in con- 
junction with Sir Guy Carleton, Mr. Ao- 
guish, the Master in Chancery, and Mr, 
Neave, a Commissioner for investigating 
the Public Accounts, and it was to the 
diligence of this commission that we owe 
the first accurate and intelligible expla- 
nation of the sourees and expenditure of 
the annual revenue of the country, On 
the coalition between Lord North and Mr, 
Fox taking place in 1783, Mr. Piggott fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his old patron, Lord 
North, and in the same year he was ad- 
vanced, during the short-lived adminis- 
tration of these political allies, « the rank 
of one of his Majesty’s Council *, Mr, 
P. on his attaining this high elevation 
shortly became a leading barrister on the 
Home Circuit, and obtained considerable 
practice as a Common Lawyer in the 
King’s Bench. He happened, however, 
on a particular occasion on the Circuit 
to make some very severe reflections on 
the conduct of an attorney engaged on 
the opposite side, whose cause was es- 
poused with éo0 much zeal by his bre- 
thren in the profession, that they entered 
into a common engagement not to give 
Mr. Piggott a brief. The consequence 
was, that Mr. P. found himself obliged ta 
give up altogether the practice of the 
common law, and he accordingly trans- 
ferred himself in the year 1793 into the 
Courts of Chancery. He here took firm 
root, and flourished with great success, not- 
withstanding his transplantation at so late 
a period. His political connection with, 
the Coalition Ministry led to an intimacy 
with Mr, Fox, by whom be was highly 
esteemed, and to whosé f rtune, afier the 
death of Lord North, he faithfully de- 
voted himself. On the accession of that 
gentleman to office, in company with Lord 





* In 1784, he was appointed Solicitor. 
general to the Prince of Wales. - 
Gra 
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Grenville, in 1806, Mr. P. was appointed 
to the high office of Attorney-general, but 
that Administration lasting onty twelve 
months, Mr. P. on resigning bis situation, 
found himself nothing the better from it, 
but in the eclat of having filled it, and 
the honour of knighthood; for, notwith- 
standing the great emolument of the post, 
he had only time to repay himself the ex- 
pences of his outfit, At the time of his 
death Sir Arthur P. had become the fa- 
ther of the bar in Westminster-hall, and 
no man was ever more universally re- 
spected. As an Advocate, Sir Arthur P. 
was a clear, nervous, impressive speaker, 
possessed of considerable knowledge, and 
endowed with great powers of discrimina- 
tion, which enabled him to compress into 
a smaller compass than is usual with 
equity pleaders the merits of his’ case. 
He was listened to with great attention 
in the House of Commons, and particu- 
larly distinguished himself as a manager 
on the Impeachment trial of Lord Mel- 
ville. Above all, he was a man of the 
highest sense of honour, a finished gen- 
tleman iv his manners and address, of 
most mild and conciliating demeanour, 
and though latterly, what is called a 
Whig in politics, of most upright and 
unbending principles. 

Sir Arthur Piggott has left a numerous 
circle of friends to lament his loss, and a 


disconsolate widow (formerly Miss Dun- 
nington, of Manchester), who was his wife 
upwards of 46 years. 


Puitir Dauncey, Ese. 

The late Philip Dauncey, Esq. (who 
died June 14, see parti. p. 590) was a 
son of Mr. Dauncey, a clothier at Woot- 
ton-under-Edge, in Gloucestershire, and 
was born in the year 1759. He was edu- 
* cated at the College School, Gloucester, 
and at the usual time of life was entered 
a Commoner at Oriel College, Oxford. 
After taking the degree of B.A. Mr. 
Dauncey was elected a fellow of Merton, 
and having become a student at Gray’s- 
inn, was some where about the year 1786 
called to the bar. He immediately at- 
tended the Oxford Circuit, and at the Ses- 
sions and Assizes of his native county, 
his convexions there giving him an early 
opportunity of shewing himself, he spee- 
dily acquired great business, and obtained 
considerable distinction. But many years 
élapsed before the sphere of Mr. Daun- 
cey’s reputation extended itself beyond 
Gloucestershire. To the Oxford Circuit 
he added the Carmarthen, for as the lat- 
ter usually does not begin until! the con- 
clusion of the former, the two are not in- 
eompatible, and many gentlemea pursue 
goncurrently an English and a Welsh Cir: 
cuit, until they have attained eminente, 
or beeii honoured with rank. Gradually, 
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however, Mr. Dauncey became’better 
known, the circle of his fame expanded, 
and he had the satisfaction, on ‘his arris 
val at each County Town, to find his ta- 
lents duly appreciated, and bis services 
in request. Retainers and briefs followed 
as necessary consequences, and on the 
retreat of Mr. Palmer from the circuit, 
Mr. D. found himself established in the 
first business, almost without a rival as 
Celebrity in the country was 
accompanied in his instance with an al- 
most equa! portion of it in town, and for 
many years Mr. D.’s ingenuity and indas- 
try were tasked in the Court of Exche- 
quer; where he took his seat, in the des- 
perate defences of the defrauders of the 
public revenue, But this unworthy ex- 
ercise of his powers was not destined to 
last long. In 1807 he received the ho- 
nourable appomtment of King’s Counsel, 
and from this period, until his death in 
the present year, he amply participated 
in the most honourable practice of his 
profession. On the Circuit he was be- 
yond comparison the favourite Advocate, 
and in the Court of Exchequer he was 
associated with the Attorney and Solicitor 
General in the conduct of the numerous 
revenne causes, the leading of which in 
their occasional absence devolved on him, 
and was engaged besides in every case of 
consequence, both in the Common Law 
and Equity Side. Such an accumulation 
of business could not but be extremely 
Jucrative, and he accordingly has left be- 
hind him a very considerable property, 
the acquisition principally of his own ex- 
ertions. Mr. D. married Miss Dubuisson, 
whose premature death, fourteen yeais 
ago, was a source of poignant affliction 
to him, from which he never entirely re- 
covered. His own illness was a tedious 
and painful one. He first felt the symp- 
toms of it in the summer of 1818, but no 
considerations of personal welfare could 
induce him to forégo his efforts ou behalf 
of those clients to whom he considered 
himself bound by the acceptance of re- 
tainers. He continued to practice there- 
fore as long as his strength permitted 
him, and his last appearance at the bar 
was in the Nisi Prius Court at Gloucester 
Spring Assizes, on which occasion he was 
led out by two of his friends in a state of 
extreme feebleness and exhaustion. Four 
children survive him, two boys and two 
girls, of whom the eldest son Philip, a few 
days before his father’s death, obtained 
public honours in the examination for bis 
degree at Oxford. 

Among his contemporaries Mr. Dauncey 
occupied a post of superior eminence. Of 
departed worth we can judge enly from 
tradition, but for exertion of temporary 
impression, light and evanescent in theit 
nature, and composed principally of pes 

rishable 
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rishable“materials (and such in general 
are ‘the-most successful achievements of 
forensi¢ ability), tradition, it is obvious, 
affords no'standard of comparison. We 
cannot, therefore, in the instance of a 
dtleman’ at the bar, refer living talent 
to the test of former excellence, or try 
it by the ordeal of ancient renown. The 
qualifications of a popular advocate 
address themselves principally to the 
senses. It is not sufficient to speak 
to a jury with effect, and to manage a 
cause with dexterity, that a leader should 
a miod stored with learning, or 

even a fluent faculty of expression. Many 
other requisites are wanting to complete 
his character. Of these, perhaps quick- 
ness of apprehension, accuracy of discri- 
mination, and strength of judgment, are 
the most essential, but even these valu- 
able- qualities must be enhanced by ex- 
terior and visible graces. Action and 
gesture, appropriate in their sort, and 
measured in their degree, must accom- 
pany the operations of the mind. When 
these are misplaced or boisterous, they 
impair effect, rather than aid it, and never 
fail to impart a sensation of the ridiculous, 
A jury of twelve men is, in truth, a very 
different auditory from a mixed assembly 
at a public meeting, as different as the 
topics which are to be handled. Before 
a jury, the tribunal, as well as the sub- 
ject, is on a smaller scale, and the ap- 


paratus and machinery must be adjusted 


to the same proportions. Hence at Nisi 
Prius, the importance of a look, the im- 
posing weight of a tone, and sometimes 
even the triumphant magic of a joke. 
But these auxiliaries, af the same time, 
it requires great skill to discipline, and to 
keep in due subjection to the main busi- 
ness of the cause. That delicacy of feel- 
ing, combined with readiness of percep- 
tion, which the French call fact, cannot 
be dispensed with, and no advocate at the 
English bar certainly ever advanced him- 
self with distinguished eminence without 
the exercise of a considerable portiou of 
it. These observations are pointedly ap- 
plicable in forming an estimate of the 
merits of Mr. Dauncey as a popular Law- 
yer. How far he may deserve to be com- 
pared with the Worthies of our fathers’ 
and grandfathers’ time, it is for the rea- 
sons suggested impossible to say; but 
by the side of those who were his anta- 
gonists or competitors, we are at no loss 
in what rank to place him, and his sta- 
tion must be among the first. It is need- 
less to speak of his possessing those more 
vulgar endowments, without which no 
man, whatever be his line, can push him- 
self beyond the limits of mediocrity. We 
may be permitted to pass over his in- 
defatigable. industry, his unwearied dili- 
gence, and ardent zeal.. Mr. D. was dis- 
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tinguished by a playfulness and Hine 


ness of imagination, set off by ah 
hilarity of maoner, and a simple dncon- 
strained eloquence, beyond auy orator of 
Westminster-hall, excepting Lord E skine. 
When be indulged himself in giving way to 
that vein of humour which so abundantly 
fluwed through his inte!lectual tempera- 
ment, he left all rivalry far behind him. 
Mr. D. had been in bis youth a tolerable 
scholar, and was intimately conversant 
with Shakspeare and the older English 
writers. These acquirements gave him, 
with the assistance of a most retenive 
memory, a happy power of illustrating 
his ideas with the most apposite quota- 
tions. His facetiousness, however, was 
not confined to the mere words which fell 
from him. Whatever he said, was acted ; 
his features were as pliant and flexibie as 
his mind ; and so much on some occasions 
did the ornament exceed the subs'ance, 
materiam superabat opus, that the sentence 
which told with such irresistible point from 
him, from any other lips would have 
dropped still-born—selum imbelle sine ictu. 
He was indeed a complete master of the 
ludicrous; his very countenance was a 
type of comic expression, and a never- 
failing index of his meaning ; but his jo- 
cularity had nothing io it either of @ip- 
pancy or pertness ; nor was it ever in 
the slightest degree tinctured with ma- 
lignity. He could at any time commaad 
the laugh on his side, and enlist ander his 
banners the forces of ridicule, but he ne- 
ver wantonly attacked the character of 
another, or attempted seriously to hurt 
his feelings. Mr. D. also was capable of 
producing great impression in cases where 
pathos was required; and this he effect- 
ed not by elaborate effort or redundant 
phraseology, but by the very absence of 
those artificial instruments which another 
in the same case would have employed. 
Perhaps no advocate ever produced so 
great ao effect as he sometimes did where 
he appeared to be aiming at none. The 
whole arose from his unpretending man- 
ner in the gradual developement of the 
case, the apparently artless succession of 
the incidents interrupted only at a sea- 
sonable interval by a single touching ob- 
servation, the even equitable flow of the 
language, and the gentle conversation 
tone in which the whole address was de- 
livered. Indeed Mr. D.’s eloquence was 
not in the valgar sense commanding, but 
what it wanted in noise and vehemence it 
made up for in persuasion, aud for defect 
of energy it atone alternately by acute. 
ness of aod pl try of ob- 
servation, Not that his invectives, when 
be resorted to them, were deficien: in spi- 
rit or io weight, Scolding cer:ain'y “wae 
not his forte; but where his case r. \ ircd 
freedom of remark, and the expressivn of 
niarked 
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marked ‘indignation, hé could convey his 
sentiments without fear or reserve, and 
not with the less. effect from the circum- 
stance that he never lost sight of the feel- 
ings or manners of a gentleman. Io that 
most difficult part of a common lawyer’s 
province, the cross examination, namely, 
of witnesses, Mr. D. was all but equal to 
the inimitable Garrow ; in judgment in 
conductivg a cause, his long experience 
and great practice had rendered him in- 
ferior to no one ;. and though not a pro- 
found Lawyer, his quickness and natural 
Sagacity enabled him in an instant not 
only to see his point, but to discuss it 
with readiness and ability, Without an- 
justly depreciating the present state of 
the English Bar, it may nevertheless be 
affirmed with truth, that, all his. various 
excellencies considered, Mr. Dauncey has 
not left bis equal behind bim in many im- 
portant requisites, though doubtless he 
had his superiors in deep learning and 
technical knowledge. > 


yp Rev. Wittiam Paces, D.D. 

On Tuesday, September 28, at his mo- 
ther’s house at Oxford, the Rev. William 
Page, D.D. late Head Masier of West- 
minster School, which situation he re- 
signed in August last, in consequence of 
increasing ill-health. Dr. Page was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Mr. Page, Vicar 
of Frodsham, in Cheshire, and at an early 
age was sent to Westminster School, from 
whence he was, in 1796, elected to a Stu- 
Gentship in Chiist Church, Oxford. He 
took the degrees of M.A, 1802, B,D. 
1809, D.D. 1815. On the promotion of 
the late Dr. Vincent in 1802 to the Dea- 
nergy of Westminster, the Under-master- 
ship of Westminster School became va- 
eant by Dr. Wivgfield succeeding Dr, Vin- 
eent as Head-master, and Mr. Page, then 
little more than of the standing of a Mas- 
tey of Arts, was appointed to this situa- 
tion; in which be continued also during 
Dr. Cayey’s time, who at Christmas, 1802, 
was placed at the head of the school on 
the resignation of Dr. Wingfield. In the 
station of Under-master, Mr. Page did not 
disappoint the anticipations of those who 
had recommended him, at so unpractised 
2 time of life, to fill that important and 
responsible office. He was possessed not 
enly of a fand of learning, but of a gra- 
vity and a sobriety of demeanour far be- 
yond his years. His taste in composition 
was formed on the models of that of those 
accomplished scholars, Drs, Vincent and 
Cyril Jackson, under whose superintend- 
ance his, education bad been completed, 
and was therefore of the most exact and 
severe kind. He was iodefatigable in his 
labours in school, and most assiduously 
attentive, when out of it, to the discipline 
of the King’s scholars, who are placed im- 
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mediately under the controul end esre of 
the Under-master. To Mr. Page’s pen 
also were attributed most of the prologues 
and epilogues to the annual exhibitions of 
the Plays of Terence, when performed in 


- the Derinitory, as well as the epigrams and 


other scholastic exercises recited at’ the 
election of King’s scholars in each year, 
The exemplary attention with which Mr. 
Page had discharged the functions of the 
second Mastersbip entitled him -on a va- 
caucy to fill the place of the first station, 
and he was accordingly, on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Carey.at Christmas, 1814, ap- 
pointed Head-master. , 

Ia his magisterial character, Br. Page 
was considered to be rather severe and 
strict, but he was uniform aod consistent 
in his conduct. He never indulged any 
partiality, or deviated into any caprice. 
By resolution and firmness he fixed the 
habits of the boys into subordination, and 
secured their obedience ; and as a proof 
of this, it is worthy of note, that although 
durivg his time tomults aud disturbances 
disgraced the sister seminaries of Eton 
and Winchester, the Westminster scho- 
lars resisted the seduction of bad example, 
and rejected even positive overtures made 
to them from the other schools to join in 
insurrection. 

In the spring of the present year, Dr, 
Page was attacked with a pulmonary com- 
plaint, occasioned there is too much reason 
to fear, by his unremitted exertions in 
school, He persisted, nevertheless, in at- 
tending, with some intervals, to the duties 
of his situation until the Bartholomew ho- 
lidays. Dr. Page married, soon after his 
appointment at Westminster, Miss Davis, 
a daughter of Mr. Davis, surgeon, at Bi- 
cester, Oxon, by whom he has left four 
boys and five girls very slenderly pro- 
vided for. In all the relations of life he 
was conspicuous for a due discharge of 
the obligations incident to them. He was 
an affectionate son, a kind husband, a 
fond and good father ; and his premature 
death is Jamented not only by those who 
must more immediately feel bis loss, but 
by a most widely-extended circle of friends 
and acquaintance. 


Dr. Bensamin Moseévey. 

25. At Southend, Essex, Ben- 
jamin. Moseley, M.D. Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, 
and Physician to Chelsea Hospital. 

He was of the antient family of that name 
in Lancashire ; but was himself, we believe, 
a native of Essex. After studying, under the 
most eminent practical masters in pharma- 
cy, chemistry, anatomy, surgery, and phy- 
sic, both in. London and Paris, he embarked 
for Jamaica, and praétised (here with great 
skill and effect. Soonvafter his arrival he 
was appointed Surgeoh. general of hai 

island, 
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-jslaeé, and acted in that ardaous situation 
during the war. At this time he published 
at Kingston, in Jamaica, an 8vo. essay, 


containiog-his method of curing the Dy- ~ 


sentery and Bloody Flux. This Tract is 
reprinted io his subsequent work on Tro- 
pical Diseases. Whilst at Jamaica he ac- 

uired a considerable fortune by his pro- 
ession, with an irreproachable character 
and unsullied reputation. On leaving the 
West Indies, he made a voyage to North 
America, where he was elected a Mem- 
ber of. the Philosophical Society ; and af- 
terwards devoted several years to the ac- 
quirement of medical knowledge ia all 
the principal seminaries and hospitals of 
Europe; in which pursuit he was bonour- 
ed with a Doctor’s degree by several fo- 
reign uviversities. 

Dr. Moseley finally settled as a physi- 
cian io London about 1785, in which year 
he published a treatise on the “* Properties 
and Effects of Coffee *.”” This work has 
passed through five editions, and has been 
translated in almost every country in Eu- 
rope. In the same year be published his 
‘* Treatise on. Tropical Diseases, Military 

tions, and the Climate of the West 
Indies. +.” The public reception of this 
work also was most highly flattering to 
its author, as it passed through three 
editions. 

On the death of the humourous and ec- 
centric Dr. Monsey, who died in 1788, 

~ Dr. Moseley, by the patronage of Lord 
Malgrave, was appointed to succeed him 
at Chelsea Hospital, where be shone con- 
spicuous for the skill and humanity 
which he exercised towards the patients 
under his care. A remarkable cure which 
he effected on one of the pensioners whose 
limb was consigned to amputation, raised 
bim high in the estimation of liberal minds, 
whilst it excited the envy of certain of bis 


compeers. 

<In-1799, he published “ A Treatise on 
Sugar {.” 

He was from principle a violent opposer 
of Vaccine Innoculation ; a subject on 
which, in our humble opinion, he did not 
display his usual strength of understanding. 
To shew how zealously he maintained his 
sentiments, it will be sufficient to refer to the 
accounts of his various publications on 
this subject in our former volumes §. 

Jn 1808, he published three Essays 
“On. Hydrophobia, its Prevention, and 
Cure. With a description of different 





* See vol. LV. 859. 944. 1019, LXII. 


+ See vol. EVII. 1175. LX. 10. 452. 
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250.956, LXIH. 841. LXIV. 293. 
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Stages of Canine’ Madness : | illustrated 
with Cases ||.” 

Dr. M. lived chiefly in the dwelling 
allotted to his office at Chelsea, having 
chambers at Albany, in Piccadilly, and 
enjoyed a respectable practice and a high 
degree of reputation as a visiting and con- 
sulting physician in the metropolis and its 
environs. He was accustomed annually 
in the summer months to pay a visit to 
Southend, for which bathing-place he had 
a great predilection, and was constanily 
in the habit of recommending it to his pa- 
tients. Here he died, and was brought for 
interment to Chelsea. A medical Cor- 
respondent (who has favoured us with 
some of the above particulars of this be- 
nevolent Physician,) speaks in the highest 
terms of bis extraordinary skill and acete- 
ness in determining immediately the na- 
ture and cause of a disease, and the judg- 
ment and effect with which he applied the 
proper remedies. He possessed a very 
amiable turn of manners, much wit and 
talent in conversation, and carried himself 
with great liberality towards bis brethren 
of the profession. 


Wittiam Smith, Ese. 

Sept. 13. At Bury St. Edmund’s, in bis 
89th year, Wm. Smith, Esq. formerly of 
Drury Lave Theatre.—Mr. Smith, from the 
propriety of his conduct, his mental accom. 
plishmeats, and the superior grace aud 
elegance of his manners and appearance, 
was designated by his acquaintance Gen- 
tleman Smith. He was the son of a whole- 
sale grocer and tea-dealer in the city. He 
was born about the year 1750 or 1751; 
and, after an education at Bion School, 
was sent to St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge, 
with a view of afterwards entering into holy 
orders. At the University Mr. Smith's 
conduct did not please his superiors; and 
his finances having been deranged after the 
death of his father, at length induced him 
to abandon the prospect of college-ad- 
vancement. On his return to town, be 
determined to make the stage his profes- 
sion, and was introduced by Mr. Howard, 
at that time an eminent surgeon, to Mr. 
Rich, the then proprietor of Covent Garden 
Theatre. At this time Mr. Barry aud the 
celebrated Mrs. Cibber were the principal 
performers, and young Smith became « 
pupil to the veteran Barry. He made hie 
first appearance on the stage, January 1, 
1753, in the character of ius, id 
the tragedy of “ The Force of Love ;” Wit 
success was every thing that he ould 
wish; and he continued to play a wide 
range of principal parts, for twenty-two 
years, at Covent Garden, with anfually- 
increased reputation. Io the winter of 
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1774, he evtered into an engagement with 
Mr. Garrick, and continued the remainder 
of his theatrical life at Drury Lane, at the 
head of the company, which terminated 
at the end of the season 1788 ; when hav- 
ing married a lady of fortune, nearly re- 
lated to a noble family, he took leave of 
the Publick, to the great regret of the ad- 
mirers of the Drama, ia the character of 
Charles, in ** The School for Scandal ;” 
in which part he again appeared ten years 
after for the benefit of his friend King, 
and attracted an overflowing audience. 
Notwitnstanding his long absence from the 
stage, and having growa very lusty, he 
went through the character with that spi- 
rit, ease, and elegance, for which he was 
unequalled. Mr. Smith was on the stage 
35 years; during which long period he 
was never absent from the Metropolis one 
season, nor ever performed out of Loudon, 
except for one summer at Bristol, after 
the death of Mr. Holland, and again in 
the summer of 1774, when he went to 
Dublin. His Kitely, in the comedy of 
“ Every Man iu his Humour,” was said 
to be superior to that of the British Ros- 
cius, His voice had a kind of monotony, 
but was rich and full; axd his action, 
though not always perfect, was ever easy. 
In person, Mr. Smith was rather tall, and 
perfectly well formed ; his face handsome, 
but not capable of strong expression. As 
an actor, his Richard, Hastings, and Hot- 
spur, in Tragedy ; and his Kitely, Oakley, 
and Charles Surface, in Comedy, were his 
principal characters, in which he was 
rarely excelled. He naturally prided him- 
self in the reflection that he was never 
called upon to perform in an afterpiece, or 
required to pass through a trap-door ia 
any entrance or exit on the stage. His 
chief diversion was fox-hunting; which 
sometimes, in his early days, detached 
him teo much from his professional stu- 
dies, and called forth from Churchill, in 
the Rosciad, this couplet— 


** Smith, the genteel, the airy, and the 
smart; [his part.” 
Smith was just gone to school to say 


The lady Mr. Smith married was Eli- 
gabeth, second daughter of Edw. Richard 
Viscount Hinchinbrook (the eldest son of 
Edward, third Earl of Sandwich), and wi- 
dow of Kelland Courtenay, esq. second 
son of Sir Wm. Courtenay, of Powderham 
Castle, Devonshire, bart. She died Dec. 
13, 1762, and was iaterred in the Church 
of Leiston, Suffolk. Mr. Smith was a Le- 
gatee under the will of the late eccentric 
Lord Chedworth, who bequeathed to him 
200/. a sum which is said to have greatly 
disappointed his expectations, having 
fondly imagined that his Lordship would 
have left him considerably more, 
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The following tribute to his memory is 
from the Muse of John Taylor, esq.: 


** Here Smith now rests, who acted well 
his part, [art 

Mere human errors mark’d his life iad 

Yet were bis merits of no common kind, 

For Nature had adorn’d his form and mind. 

Oxford of learning, gave an ample store, 

Genius, Experience, Judgment, taught 
him more ; 

And, e’en when Garrick charm’d a won- 
d’ring age, 

Smith threw a lustre o’er the rival stage ; 

Conspicuous for the skill he then display’d, 

Or with the tragic or the comic maid. 

At length, when Summer veil’d her radiant 
fire, 

Reflecting Autumn taught him to retire ; 

Yet propp’d by Health, he scarcely felt 
decay, (May. 


And Winter cheer’d him with the glow of 
Time kept aloof, as if inclin’d to spare 
A work that Nature form’d with partial 


care ; 
And when resolv’d no longer to delay, 
He gently wafted lingering life away. 
His mournful widow plac’d this Tablet 
here, 
And paid the tribute of a silent tear. 
Svoth’d by the hope, when her brief scene 
is o’er, 
To meet in purer realms, to part no more.” 
————— 
Josera Howett, Ese. 

Oct. 9. At his seat, Markyate Cell, 
Herts, which he purchased about 25 years 
ago, Joseph Howell, Esq. aged 67. He 
was a native of Wisbeach St. Mary, ia 
Cambridgeshire, in which neighbourhood, 
after a most indefatigable,-expensive, and 
long-continued perseverance, he has late- 
ly succeeded in making beveficial a large 
surface of drowned land, rendering bim- 
self worthy of a civic crown, and affording 
a useful way-mark to the sons of ener- 
getic industry. The sacrifice of his pri+ 
vate comforts, by enrolling himself in the 
public service, when the natural defenders 
of our Country were drafted off to foreiga 
climes, evinced his steady patriotism; his 
uoremitted and willing attention to the 
various concerns of the district where he 
lived, stamped him as a useful friend and 
neighbour ; his unostentatious but warm 
hospitalities to his hibited 
the native frankness of his heart ; his 
staunch loyalty aod unceasing admira- 
tion of our Constitution, in Church and 
State, shone with unbounded radiance ; 
his affability and condescension to all wha 
solicited his advice, and that advice 
being the result of long experience and 
judicious observation, was certainly no 
insiguificant boon ; his readiness and pro- 
pense desire to do alll the good offices in 

his 
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his ‘power to his inferiors, administering to Opposed to three Spanish officers, whom 
them “consolation in their distresses, and he slew at the bed-chamber door of 
iy embracing every opportuoity M'Gregor, who had thus an opportunity 
‘ to befriend them, shewed. that he pos- to effect his' escape. (See Part i. p. 645.) 
pHa the humble spirit of a Christian. Lieut, Colclough followed, but in the de- 
nana SE eh charles 36 Ste scent from the window he sprained his 
county of Bedford in 1811. He had a ankle, having previously received a se- 
Jarge portion of agricultural seience, in vere wound in the hand, Not being prac- 
which he took great pleasure, and intro- tised in swimming, he proceeded for a 
duced several valuable improvements; neighbouring fort; from whence he was 
but all his amiable qualities were sur- conveyed in a boat on-board the Hero, 
passed by the irrefragable proof he con- which immediately sailed for St. Domingo. 
stantly gave that bis mind was impreg- Abouta fortnight after landing he wasseized 
nated with a proper sense of the import- with the yellow fever, of which he died. 
ance of religious duty, in his undeviating Aug. 1. At Edgbaston, in her 57th 
on public worship. This ex- year, Isabella, relict. of Mr. John Braid- 
cellent gentleman, after having called on wood, of Hackney,and mother of Mr. Braid- 
several of his neighbours, and given a wood, instructor of the Deaf and Dumb 
variety of directions to his tradesmen, and at Birmingham. Mr. Thomas Braidwood, 
had. appeared the whole of the day in high of Edinburgh, the father of this lady, was 
and pleasant spirits, dropped dead in the the first who in this country systematically ° 
presence of his relations and friends, as attempted this arduous yet interesting 
he just entered his eaenen He pursuit (see our vok LXVIII. 1032, 
was interred on the 18th instant, ina new LXXVII. 38. 206.); and, after the most 
family-vault in the eadewed chapel of persevering application, may, in effect, 
Market-street, which was consecrated in be said to have given—hearing to the deaf 
June 1815; of which chapel he was the and speech to the dumb. In 1760, the 
patron, and which he a few years since year, we believe, preceding that in which 
munificently enlarged to accommodate the the justly-celebrated D. L’Epee first con- 
increased population of Market-street, ceived his benevolent design, Mr. Braid- 
which stands in the parishes of Cadding- wood directed his active mind to this im- 
ton, Flamstead, and Studham, but at an portant art, an art he then conceived to 
inconvenient distance of more than two ~be original, and the most successful reali- 
miles from either of the parish churches. zation of which he was permitted to wit- 
ness, and to bequeath to his family and 
DEATHS. to posterity, Mr. B. in 1783, removed 
1819, T New South Wales, Dougall from Edinburgh to Hackney, where, in 
Febd.. 17. M‘Dougall, esq. commander conjunction with his son-in-law, Mr. John 
of the Tottenham East Indiaman. Braidwood, he continued for many years 
April 30. At Bombay, Pooley, eldest to pursue his profession. — Most unex- 
son of the late John Pooley Kensington, pectedly, at an early age, bereft of her 
esq. of Putney. husband, the first wish of Mrs. Braidwood 
June 14. At the Cape of Good Hope, was to perpetuate, through her family, 
Capt. Gregory Page, of the Bengal Esta- that art which she had seen so beneficially 
blishment. exercised by their father. The connection 
July 23. At Trevonon, near Liandrin- of her son with the General Institution 
dod Wells, Radnorshire, shortly after his induced the removal of bis parent and her 
arrival for change of air, aged 53, the surviving daughter to the vicinity of Bir- 
Rev. Robert Knight, M. A. of Newton mingham. For the zealous fulfilment of 
Nottage, Glamorgan. Mr.Koighthadbeen every duty connected with ber profession, 
instituted to the ivings of Tewkesbury and few could be mere peculiarly gifted than 
Bayton in 1792, and was induced a few Mrs, Braidwood. Of an active mind; in 
months before bis death to exchenge the disposition gentle, kind, and endearing ; 
former..preferment, on account of non- in intellect well endowed, and ever bent 
residence, for Mickleton cam Ebrington, on imparting to her pupils a knowledge of , 
in the same county. His intimates and the sacred truths of the Gospel—she was 
large family will long bear in mind the eminently qualified to engage the atten- 
valving delicacy and unequalled integrity tion, and command the love and confidence 








of .eharacter, not by’ them alone to of all entrusted to her care.—Miss Braid- 
wood continues the Seminary at Edgbas- 
“ Hile bonis fiebilis.” ton, in the same manner as when under 


June 28. At Port au Prince, St. Do- the directiun of her deceased mother.  .,. 
mingo, in his 20th year, Lieut. James At Kingston, Jamaica, aged. 30, Tho- 
Colclough, late of ‘Tintern, co. Wexford, mas Nixon Millward, esq. 
aid-de-camp to. Gen. M‘Gregor. When Aug. 15. At the Royal Naval Hospital. 
surpriged®at Porto» Bello, he was singly at Plymouth, in his 43d year, afier a 

» Gent. Mac. October, 1819. lengthened 
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lengthened iliness, Richard Goodwin, M.D. 
late surgeon of his Majesty’s ships the 
Creole and Amphion, whose loss will long 
be severely felt, and his memory che- 
rished, by his relatives and his numerous 
acquaintance, particularly in that ser- 
vice where his urbanity and feeling dis- 
position rendered him conspicuous. Cat 
off in the prime of life, he preserved his 
facukies to the last, and surrendered that 
life to Him who gave it with the most 
pious and exemplary submission. His 
remains were deposited in Stonehouse 
chapel-yard. 

Aug. 22. At Jamaica, in his 35th 
year, Lieut.-col. E. P. Sparrow, Deputy 
Adjutant-General at that station. 

Aug. 23. At Trinidad, Commodore 
Perry, of the American navy, aged 34, 
His country has to lament the loss of one 
of her bravest and most intelligent naval 
officers—private society, that of one of 
its most accomplished members. He has 
left a widow and four children. 

Aug. 28. At Corfu, on his way to Eng- 
land, Robert Edward Stephenson, esq. late 
of Bombay. 

Sept. 4. In Somers-place, New Road, 
after a long and painful illness, aged 70, 
Mrs, Anne Vickers. 

At Bishop’s Auckland, aged 65, very 
suddenly, William Dobson, esq. 

Sept. 10. The widow of the late James 
Moore, esq. of Rosstrevor, and daughter 
of the late Rob. Ross, esq. who repre- 
sented that borowgh in Parliament for a 
period of 40 years. 

At Vienna, Louis III. Prince de Gon- 
zaga, Duke de Castiglione, &c. the last 
of the illustrious House of Nevers, which 
had produced two Empresses, and a 
Duchess of Lorraine. From this House, 
both by the paternal and maternal line, 
the Emperor Leopold was derived. It 
was allied to all the sovereigns in Chris- 
tendom. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, the widow of the 
late Sir Brook Watson, bart. 

Samuel-Hare, third son of T. J. Petti- 
grew, esq. Spring-garden. 

Aged 17, Eliza-Jane, only daughter of 
R. Townsend, esq. of Upper Gower-street. 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 68, Mrs. Pal- 
mer, the last surviving daughter of the 
late William Palmer, esq. of Barking. 

Sept. 11. At Marlborough, Wilts, in 
his 18th year, Bartholomew, second son 
of the Rev. B. Buckerfield, rector of St. 
Peter’s in that town. 

Aged 34, George Fitzwilliam Hodgson, 
esq. of Boston, eldest son of the late G. 
F. Hodgson, esq. of Claybrooke Hall, 
Leicestershire. 

Sept. 12. In his 75th year, the Rev. 
T. Drake, D. D. nearly 30 years vicar of 
Rochdale, Lancashire, and a justice of 
the peace for the counties of Lancaster, 
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York, and Chester. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he 

B. A, 1768, M. A. 1771, B. D. 1779, D.D. 
1784. He was a fervent pastor, an up- 
right and conscientious magistrate, a be- 
neficent master, a faithful husband, an 
affectionate parent, a zealous friend, a 
truly generous and benevolent - hearted 
father to the fatherless; in a word, his 
virtuous life was an unerring guide for the 
Christian. While his private virtues and 
conciliating manners have endeared his 
memory to all who knew him, the sound- 
ness and vigour of his pulpit eloquence 
has left an indelible impression on the 
minds of his hearers. The Doetor’s dis- 
solution was as one who was falling into a 
gentle slumber. 

At Rosslane Fort, Wexford, suddenly 
(while in the act of shaving), Rob. Wal- 
lace, esq. for many years a magistrate 
for that county, 

At Brompton, aged 17, Rob. Dalrym- 
ple Horn, eldest son of R. D. Horn El- 
phinstone, af Horn and Logie, Elphin- 
stone. 

At Bedford, in his 65d year, Richard 
Leach, esq. brother to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

At Taunton, Sarah, widow of the late 
Leslie Grove, esq. of Grove Hall, Donegal. 

At Ravenna, aged 71, his Excellency 
Cardinal Malvasia, Apostolic Legate at 
that city. 

Sept. 13. In Giltspur-street compter, 
in consequence of excessive drinking, the 
Rev. Kinder Davis, late rector of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark. He bad been a man 
of great property, and of the most respect- 
able connections ; but having lost his wife, 
of whom he was dvatingly fond, and also 
his only son, he gave way to habits of in- 
temperance, which brought his existence 

to the above melancholy close. 

Sept. 14. At Navan, the wife of John 
Shore, esq. postmaster of that town, and 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Lo- 
vett, esq. of the Custem-house, Dublin. 

In Blewitt’s- buildings, Fetter-lane, in 
his 64th year, David Pugh, LL. D. 

At Alstone, in consequence of being 
thrown from his horse, Mr. Morhall. 

Jas.Goulding,esq.of NunGreen, Peckham. 

At Undercliffe, near Bradford, York- 
shire, Lydia, wife of William Masterman, 
esq. of Leyton, Essex. 

At Odiham, Hants, in her 93d year, 
Anne, widow of the late Capt. Walter Brett. 

Sept. 15. In Lansdowne Crescent, Bath, 
aged 64, E. Lyne, esq. He served the 
office of high sheriff for Somersetshire, in 
1795. 

The widow of the late J. Walker, esq. 
of Ferham, and third daughter of the late 
H. S. Hamer, esq. of Rotherham. 

Sept. 16. Susanna, wife of J. Tanner, 
esq. of Reading. 

Harriet 
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Harriet, wife of J. Warner, esq. of 


Aged 32, Wm. Bailey, esq. late of 
Kingston, Jamaica, and of Horton Lodge, 
Bucks. "7 

At Brentwood, Essex, in her 88th year, 
Margaret, widow of the late Rev. T. New- 
man, many years Rector of West Horn- 
den and Ingrave, Essex. 

At Hardiogstone, near Northampton, 
aged 51, the Rev. James Bousquet. 

At Stradone House, near Cavan, the 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. George Gore, 
Dean of Killala (Mayo), and Rector of 
Ballyhaise (Cavan). 

At Hastings, in his Sist year, James 
Collis, Esq. of South Lambeth. 

17. At Fulbam House, Hammersmith, 
aged 77, Sir James Sibbald, Bart. He 
tranquilly expired, without pain, after an 
illness of ten years, supported with Chris- 
tian patience and resignation. The baro- 
netcy bas descended to his nephew, now 
Sir David Scott, one of the Directors of 
the East India Company. 

In his 89th year, Joseph Sanders, esq. 
principal partuer in the Exeter Bank. 

ln Berrington-row, Croydon, aged 45, 
Mary, wife of Heory-William Locker, 
esq. late of Thames Ditton. 

At Tynemouth, Lady Collingwood, wi- 
dow of the late Admiral Lord C. 

Rob. Bradshaw, esq. banker, and Pre- 
Ng of the Chamber of Commerce, Bel- 


At Carron Park, aged 82, Wm. Cadell, 
esq. of Banton, one of the original founders 
of the Carron Iron Works. During the 
whole course of an active life he was en- 
gaged in many useful and important com- 
mercial undertakings. 

18. At Dibdin, near Southampton, Capt. 
John Brook Samson, of E. I. C.’s service. 

At Morden, Wm, Hen. Hoare, esq. of 
Clapham Common. 

19, At Portsmouth, the widow of Capt. 
Hollwall, R. N, 

At Paris, aged 83, the Count Dupont, 
Peer of France, and Commandant of the 
Royal Order of the Legion of Honour. 
He was born at Lisbon in 1736, bis father 
being at that time Banker to the Court of 
Portugal. Count Dupont was at Lisbon 
during the famous earthquake in 1755. 
The first shock hurried him into the cellar 
of the house, where he was about to be 
suffocated with the ruins of the building 
which were falling above him; when a 
new shock drew bim out of the ruins and 
delivered him from danger. Having lost 
by this event the greater part of his for- 
tune, he came to France ; where, by his in- 
dustry and probity, he amassed considera- 
ble property. He wassuccessively Adminis- 
trator of the Treasury of Account, Mayor 
of the Seventh Arrondissement of Paris, 
and Senator and Peer of France. 
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At Worthing, of a fit of apoplexy, in his 
‘74th year, James Gunter, esq. of Earl’s 
Court, Old Brompton. 

In Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, in his 65th 
year, Elisha Wild, esq. late of St. Jobn’s- 
square, Clerkenwell, 

The widow of the late Rev. Hen. Arnold, 
Vicar of Longstock, in Hampshire, and 
late of Darlington Place, near Bath. 

19, In her 23d year, Arabella, third 
daughter of the late Charles Stisted, esq. 
of Ipswich. 

At St. Denis, Joseph Sheppard, eldest 
son of Sam. Wathen, esq. of New House, 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

20. At the Chateau of Dottingholm, Ba- 
ron Tormsmiden, Presideut of the Royal 
Swedish Chamber of Justice, and Knight 
of the Seraphim. 

Suddenly, Frances, wife of Charles Pur- 
_ Cooper, esq. barrister, of Lincoln’s 
np, 

21. Emily, wife of Rev, J. Chevallier, 
of Aspal Hall, and third daughter of Rev. 
B. B. Syer, of Kedington, Suffolk. 

On Usher's Island, Dublin, at avery 
advanced age, Pat. Halfpenny, esq. for 
some years Father of the Attornies. 

22. At Lymington, Hants, aged 64, 
Anne, wife of Chas. St. Barbe, esq. banker. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, ia 
her 73d year, the wife of Adm. Caldwell. 

At West Lodge, Enfield, Sarah, widow 
of late Capt. Abel Vyvyan. 

23, Charles Hepburn, esq. surgeon, of 
Great Hermitage-street. 

At Lambridge House, in his 37th year, 
Edward Percival, M. D. Member of seve- 
ral Medical Societies in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, eldest surviving son 
of the late Thomas Percival, M. D. 

24, ‘At Englefield Green, Col. Sir F. B. 
Bathurst Harvey, Bart. Aid-de-Camp to 
the Prince Regent, Secretary to the Duke 
of Wellington, and Lieut.-Col, of the 14th 
Dragoons. His remains were interred Oct. 
2, in the family-vault at Egham Church, 
attended by the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, Col. Sir C. Campbell, 
Sir Andrew Barnard, Col. Freemantle, 
Mr. Vincent, and Mr. F. Vincent. 

At Middle Deal House, Kent, in his 
74th year, Capt. Edward Iggulden, R. N. 

At Cheltenham, Edward, eldest son of 
Henry Tomkinson, esq. of Dorfold, Chesh. 

At Kensington, in his 80th year, Dr. 
Spence. 

25. At Hammersmith, in her 55th year, 
the wife of James Nott, esq. 

At Clomore, Kilkenny, in his 100th 
year, Richart Elliott, esq. 

At Walthamstow, aged 77, Samuel 
Hutchinson, esq. many years deputy of 
the Ward of Tower. 

At Portarlington, in her 83d year, the 
widow of the late Frederick Trench, esq. 
of Woodlawn. , 

In 
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In Church-street, Chelsea, of ysis, 
aged 46, Mr. Cobham, a pe of 
great.merit on the violin, He has left a 
widow and eight children. 

Sept. 26. At his seat near Charleville, 
Limerick, at an advanced age, John Rus- 
sell, esq. 

At Castle Fergus, Clare, the widow 
of the late Rev. Maurice Studdert, of 
Nenagh, 

At Moccas Court, Herefordshire, in his 
ist year, Sir George Cornewall, bart. 

Henry Randle, eldest son of Henry Case, 
esq. of Shenstone-house, Staffordshire. 

Mary, wife of Edward Squire, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, 

Sept. 28. In the New-road, in her 69th 
year, the widow of David Williams, esq. 
of Pool-house, Carmarthenshire. J 

At Boughton Alaph, Kent, Ewell Trit- 
ton, esq. a commander R. N. 

In Mecklenburgh- square, in his 50th 
year, John Weir, esq. 

At Abbots Langley, Herts, in his 57th 
year, John Dixon, esq. 

Sept.29. Io his 85th year, Wm. Plam- 
ley, esq. of Shepton Mallet, formerly of 
Ludgate-bill. 

At Beverley-cottage, angen, Surrey, 
in his 32d year, H. C. Worth, esq. third 
son of the late Admiral W. 

At Wellington Lodge, near Dublin, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Loftus Anthony Totten- 
ham, esq. daughter of the late Hon. Abra- 
ham Creighton, and niece to the Earl of 


ne. ~ 

At Hauthwaite-house, Yorkshire, aged 
71, James Cockshutt, esq. 

Lt.-col, Rogers, of the Mendip Legion. 


Sept. 30. At Sunderland Castle, in the 
bloom of life, Julia, wife of Capt. Bishop, 
of the 40th regiment, and second daugh- 
ter of William Talbot, esq. of Castle 
Talbot. 

At Clapton, Middlesex, in his 46th year, 
the Rev. Thornhill Kidd. 

At Clifton, Lieut-col., R. 
formerly of the 68th regiment. 

At Bagneres de Luckhon, 
ronne, in France, the widow 
Lieut.-col. Robert Turton. 

Lately, aged 85, Mr. Daniel Davies, 
of Moorgate, where he resided 60 years, 
and accumulated a large foriune. 

George Garrick, nephew to the late ce- 
lebrated David Garrick, and husband to 
Mrs. Garrick, of the Liverpool theatre. 

John M‘Kercher Shee, esq. formerly of 
St. James’s-place, the original founder 
and institutor of the Benevolent Society of 
St. Patrick. 

Cheshire —— At Barthomley, in bis 47th 
year, the Rev. Edward Hitchcliffe. 

Cornwall — The Rev, Mr. Lindeman, of 
Sithney, near Helston. 

Derbyshire — In his 90th year, John 


Thompson, 


Upper Ga- 
of the late 
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Hope, esq. senior Alderman and Father 
of the Corporation of Derby. He was 


Mayor of Derby four times. 

Devonshire ~~ At Down St. Mary, aged 
19, W. Tucker, esq. He has bequeathed 
almost the whole of his property (little 
short of 100,000/.) to his relatives. 

At the advanced age of 85, the Rev. 
John Teasdale Spry, M. A. vicar of Ma- 
rystow and Thruselton, and formerly of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. | 

Dorsetshire — At Badcombe, in his 93d 
year, John Dicker. He had been ‘em- 
ployed, between 70 and 80 years, as 
earth-stopper to the several packs of 
hounds in the western parts of that county, 
and was buried by the members of the 
present hunt. A number of old sportsmen 
attended the funeral. 

Gloucestershire — At South Cerney, in 
his 42d year, the Rev. Isaac Edwards. ° 

y 3 ire — The Rev. George Launce- 
lot Armstrong, Rector of St. Maurice and 
St. Mary Calendre, Winchester. 

Herefordshire — Within a few hours of 
each other, Mr. John Green and his wife 
Elizabeth, of Bromyard. Their united 
ages amounted to 160 years. They had 
been married 59 years, and had had 22 
children in little more than 19 years. 

Kent — At Chariton Gravel Pits, sud- 
denly, in a brain fever, Major Browne, 
Royal Marines. 

Lancashire — At Prescot, aged 87, John 
Hasleden. He served at Quebec, in the 
15th regiment, and was employed by the 
immortal Wolfe as his valet, until the 
death of the hero; when he entered the 
service of Gen. Murray, with whom he re- 
mained until his discharge in 1761. 

Rev. Joseph Atkinson, of Todmorden. 

Norfolk — On board a vessel off Yar- 
mouth, in his 40th year, of apoplexy, 
Mr. Downs, Major of the St. James’s Vo- 
lunteers. Mr. Downs was extremely cor- 
pulent, but yet active. He was of a lively 
disposition, had admirable companionable 
qualities, was generous and hospitable, 
and constant in his friendship. His remains 
have been interred in St. James’s Church- 
yard, 

Oxfordshire — In her 80th year, the wi- 
dow of the late John Barber, esq. of Ad- 
derbary. 

Somersetshire — In Bath, aged 'I7, the 
widow of the late Rev. Philip Baker, rec- 
tor of Michelmarsh, Hants. 

At Bath, aged 68, the Rev. R. Coae, 
Rector of Little Sodbury, Gloucestershire, 
and vicar of Bucklebury, Berks; and 
many years an active magistrate for 
Berkshire. 

At Midford, near Bath, of a rapid de- 
cline, the Rev. Basil Wood, Rector of 
Thorp Basset, Yorkshire. 

At Lambridge, near Bath, aged 27, 
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C.K. Barney, esq. son-in-law of the late 
Dr. Burney. 

Aged 70, Thomas Andrewes, Esq. 
Comptroller of the Customs of Bristol Port. 

Suffolk — Aged 66, Mr. John Gillings, 
of Mickfield Hall. 

At Beccles, aged 24, Mr. Chatygpion 
Tower Jones, of St. Mary-axe, London, 

Surrey — At Farnham, of apoplexy, 
Mr. Grove, the oldest member of the 
Buckinghamshire Yeomanry, and Quarter 
Master of the corps. He was interred 
with military bonours. 

Yorkshire — At Scarborough, James 
Hand, esq. Alderman aud Chief Magis- 
trate of the Borough of Grantham. 

Waxes — By the accidental discharge 
of his gun in passing through a hedge, 
while partridge shooting, the coutents of 
which entered his head, Lieut. Stephen 
Cousins, R.N. a resident of the neigh- 
bourhood of Abergavenny. 

At Bangor, Martha, widow of the late 
Capt. George Byrne, and daughter of the 
late Francis Hervey, esq. of Bargy Castle, 
Wexford. 

inguanp. — At the Palace of Ferns, 
Georgiana, wife of James Boyd, esq. of 
Roplace (Wexford). and second daughter 
of the late Hon. George Jocelyn. 

At Parsonstown, King’s County, after 
a few bours’ illness, in his 89th year, Col. 
Jeremiah French. 

Asroap.—At Paris, of apoplexy, M. 
Fraser de Monsil, a knight of St. Louis. 

At Paris, in childbed, in her 23d year, 
the Countess de Boxen, whose husband is 
colonel of the Hussars of the Em 
Alexander’s body-guard. The whole Rus- 
sian Embassy attended her funeral, which 
took place Oct. 10, with great pomp. The 
Greek Minister followed her remains on 
foot; and the funeral-service was chaunted, 
according to the rites of that religion, un- 
til the cavalcade reached the burial-groun 
of Pere la Chaise. . 

At Paris, of apoplexy, the famous mag- 
netizer Faria. 

At his residence near Brussels, Lord C, 
Cavendish Bentinck, brother to the late 
Duke of Portland. His Lordship was in 
the 76th year of his age. 

His, Majesty Charles Emmanuel IV. 
King of Sardinia, brother of his Majesty 
Victor Emmanuel, of Savoy, the reigning 
king. 

At the advanced age of 100 years and 
upwards, Count Colomera, commandant 
of halbadiers of the Spanish Guard. 

At Corfu, of a fever, Capt. J. Brydges 
Leonard, of the 32d regiment. 

At Vienna, the well-known Marshal Ba- 
ron Teller, who acquired a large fortune 
by contracts for the Austrian army. He 
has left behind him only 10 florins Vienna 
paper currency; and a rich man, well 
known on the Exchange, who was formerly 
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in his service as coachman, had bim in- 
terred at his own expence, ont of gratitude, 

William, youngest son of the late Geo. 
Auldjo, esq. chief magistrate of Aberdeen. 
He was first officer of the Queen Charlotte 
East Indiaman, which was totally lost in a 
hurricane off Madras, on the 24th of Oc- 
tober last; when all on board unfortu- 
nately perished, 

At the Isle of France, in the East In- 
dies, in his 28th year, Capt. Chas, Hen. 
Watson, of 22d reg. of foot, third son of 
the late Mr, John Watson, of Doctors’ 
Commons, 

Oct. 1. In Craven-street, B, Ross, esq. 
of Tain, Ross-shire. 

Oct. 2. in his 26th year, Capt. Wm. 
Hutchinson Jones. He was unfortunately 
drowned in passing the river Wye at Sel- 
lack Ford. He commenced his military 
life in the Hereford militia, and after- 
wards went iuto the 36th regiment, and 
was at the unfortunate expedition to the 
Island of Walcheren. He was then pro- 
moted to the 67th, with which he served 
several years in lodia, from whence he 
had only returned a few weeks, on ao 
exchange into the 69th regiment. 

At Louth, in her 64th year, Anne, widow 
of the late Thomas Orme, D. D. preben- 
dary of Louth, and head master of the 
gtammar-school iu that town, 

In bis 66th year, John Richard Ripley» 
esq. of Clapham Common. 

Oct. 3. The Rev. Thomas Rudd, for 
48 years vicar of Eastrington, York- 
shire. 

At Phillipsburgh Avenue, near. Dublin, 
the widow of the late Major Archdall. 

At Painthorpe, near Wakefield, the Rev. 
John Sunderland, B. B. late of Kirk Hea- 
ton, where he had resided above 40 years, 

O-t. 4. In Botolph-lane, aged 82, Mr. 
William Fury, a non-commissioned offi- 
cer of Artillery, who had served under 
Generals Wolfe at Quebec, and Elliot at 
Gibraltar, during the siege. 

At Peckham, in his 61st year, the Rev. 
‘Fhomas Thomas. 

Oct. 5. At Kennington, in his 66th 
year, William Pickmore, esq. late of his 
Majesty’s Customs, London. 

At Florence, the Right Hon, the Dow- 
ager Countess of Shaftesbury. 

In bis 60th year, Carsten Dirs, esq. of 
Woodford, Essex. 

In Paradise-row, Stoke Newington, Wil- 
liam Morgan, jan. esq. son of the Actu- 
ary of the Equitable Assurance. 

Lewis Herman, youngest son of A, E. 
Van Rossum, esq. of Jeffries square. 

At Nun Appleton, aged 84, Hower Hart, 
esq. agent to Sir William Mordaunt Mil- 
ner, bart. 

At his grandfather’s, Lower Brook st. in 
his 2ist year, Benj. St. John Boddington. 
esq. 

At 
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At Ruskington, near Sleaford, aged 81, 
Mr. Pears, farmer and grazier. He was 
appointed high constable for the hundred 
of Langoe in the reign of George I1.; was 
married ia 1761, and, although he has 
several children, never had a death in his 
family. 

In her 34th year, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Macleod, rector 
of St. Anne’s, Westminster. And, on the 
30th of August, in his 5th year, his grand- 
son, Roderic Macleod. 

Oct. 1. The wife of Thomas Smith, esq. 
of Russell square. 

At Dawlish, Devonshire, in his 49th 
year, the Hon. William Leeson, third son 
of Joseph, first Earl of Milltown. 

At Walthamstew, in his 64th year, Tho- 
mas Hunt, esq. late of Nottingham. 

Oct. 8. In his 7ist year, Rev. Charles 
Edward Stewart, M. A. He was educated 
at Magdalen college, Oxford, M.A. Dec. 
10, 1773. In 17.. he was presented to 
the rectory of Wakes Colne, Resex, and in 
17.. to that of Rede, Suffolk. He wasa 
person of a lively imagination, and pos- 
sessed some share of humour and poetical 
talent. His works are: “ Trifles in Verse, 
1796,” 4to; “* Poetical Trifles, 1797,” 
8vo; “The Regicide,” 8vo; ‘*The Fox- 
jad,” 4to; ‘*Charley's Small Clothes,” 
4to; ‘ Last Trifles in Verse, 1813,” 4to ; 
and “The Aliad, an heroic Epistle to 
Cloots Redivivus, 1S15,” 8vo. 

At Brereton, Cheshire, in his 79th year, 
Dr. William Fell, rector of that place, 
formerly of Jesus college, LL. B. 1771; 
LL, D, 1788 ; and a justice of the peace 
for the county of Chester, 
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At Hamptead, in her 77th year, Mrs. 
Jones, of Prince’s-street, Lambeth. 

At Torquay, the daughter of Sir John 
Jackson, bart. M. P. for Dover. 

Oct.9. In Bedford Row, aged 53, the 
wife of the Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough. 

At East Acton, of apoplexy, the wife 
of James Heath, esq. Associate Engraver 
of the Royal Academy. Mrs. H. was the 
mother of Mr. Heath the barrister, and 
Mr. C, Heath, historical engraver. 

At Highgate, aged 65, Richard Mio- 
shull, Esq. formerly of Milbank-street. 

At Hayes, Middlesex, John Mason 
Neale, esq. late of the East ludia House. 

Alex. Bennett, esq. of the King’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office, Temple, and Trea- 
surer of Morden College, Blackheath. 

10. At Duddington, Lincolnshire, aged 
23, Charles William Augustus Frederick 
Joseph Hugh Jackson, esq. of Folksworth, 
Huntingdonshire, only child of the late W. 
Jackson, esq. banker, of Stamford. 

At Brompton, age@ 45, Wm. Price, 
esq. late of Dalwich Common. 

While on the Union Coach, going from 
Stratford to London, Mr, Adams, of 
Northwich Mills, Gloucestershire. 

At Bath, aged 72, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Shoobert, .fifty years an inhabitaot of 
Hackney. 

Oct. 10. 
aged 80, Richard Forster, esq. youngest 
and last-surviving son of Thomas Forster, 
esq. merchant, of Bond’s court, Wal- 
brook, London, who died in 1763, 

Oct.15, At Islington, aged 82, Sarah, 
relict of the late Mr. Robert Golden, archi- 
tect, of Red Lion-street, Holborn. 


At Eaton, near Norwich, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 21, to October 26, 1819, 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 148] 50 and 60 169 
Males - 1134 2211 Males 800 1589 5and10 66] 60and70 193 
Females - 1077 Females 789 10 and 20 45] 70and80 100 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 390 20 and SO. 114] 80and90 51 
30 and 40 172} 90 and 100 12 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 189 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending October 16. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Rye ;Barly| Oats |Beansy Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

. Lis. dls. \ ; 

39 1/07 742 

Q7 


Essex 
Kent 
‘Sussex 
Suffolk 
iCambridge59 
Norfolk 62 
Lincoln 62 
York 61 
Durham 61 
Northum. 58 
Cumberl. 62 
Westmor. 56 
Lancaster 68 
Chester 60 
Flint 57 
Denbigh 62 
Anglesea 60 
Carnarvon 73 
Merioneth 74 
Cardigan 72 
Pembroke 62 
Carmarth. 70 
Glamorgan 71 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 68 
66 8143 6,33 3j25 4)47 5)|Somerset - 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. 67 
00 0,00 0,00 00 00,00 O/C 69 
13 00 
68 37 0126 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, October 25, 60s. to 65s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, October 16, 26s. Td. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, October 20, 36s. Ojd. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, October 25. 
Kent Bags.............. Si. 4s. to 4/. Os. | Sussex Pockets 31. Os. to Si. 16s. 
Sussex Ditto ......< eve 2’. 18s. to SL Qs. | Kssex Ditto............ 34. Os. to 44. 4s. 
Kent Pockets .......... Si. 45. to 44 Os. | Foreign Ditto.......... 14 85. to 21, Qs. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 19s. Od. Straw 11. 11s. 6d. Clover O01 Os. -- Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 14s. 
Straw 1/, 12s. 6d. Clover 7/. 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 3/, 12s. Straw 1/. 13s. Clover 6/.7s. 6d, 


SMITHFIELD, October 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 
Deh nce ccccere qnecceceqeette GO Op Gn 4d. |b Latticccccemcsecsccerecccnceslls 48 te Gk Od. 
wee FS 41k le. Head of Cattle at Market October 25 : 
eae ae . SS Beasts .......0.008 S165 Calves 220. 
seseerccsceeseuete seeeed8 4d. to Gs. Bd. Sheep and Lambs 15,700 Pigs 200. 


COALS, October 25: Newcastle 39s, Od. to 43s. Od.—Sunderland, 35s. to 43s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s-3s. 7d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 3s. 8. 
SOAP, Yellow 90s, Mottled 102s, Curd 106s.-CANDLES, 11s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 13s, Od. 
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Nottingham 67 
Derby 64 
Stafford 69 
Salop 69 
Hereford 68 
Worcester 70 
Warwick 67 
Wilts 10 
Berks 68 
Oxford 67 
Bucks 68 
Brecon 74 
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Montgomery 65 Pg 
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Radnor 13 41 10 
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15s.— Atlas, 4/, 2s. — 


$61. 4s.—Grand Junction Water Works, 43/, ex 


, 6401. ex Ralf-year’s Div, 164— 
lobe Assurance, 117i. 


160/. ex Div. 10/. — Grand Junction, 223%, 2202. 
"01. ex Div. 4/. — Thames and Severn Mortgage 


, 13.—Grand Western, 4/.— 


—Wilts and Berks, 10/.— West India Dock, 180/. 


28, New Bridge-street, London. — 


271. — Worcester and Birmingham, 24/.— 


. 72. Div. 3/. per Cent.—G 


11. — Huddersfield 
804. Div. 42. 10s.—Rock, 1/. 


1, 
gle, 2/. 5s.—London [ustitution, 


Div. 1. 5s. 


9s. Div. 44/. per Ann.—Oxf 
351—Lancaster, 


221.—Swansea, 


— Monmouthshire, 152/.—Ellesmere, 
London Dock 


201. ex Div. 


anal, 999/. 1 
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Oct. 1819 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 


Wandsworth Iron Railway, 102 


Div. 10/. per Cent. — 
Div. 64. per Cent. —Imperia 


Ea, 


Neath, 350/. with Div. 
Shares, 41/.—Regent’s, 
Kennet and Avon, 


Coventry C 


¢ 





EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN OCTOBER, 1819. 


Red. 


; 


Spr.Ct. 


Spr.Ct.| 3% per 
Ct. Con. 


4 pr.Ct, 
Con. 


5 per Ct. 
Navy. 


B. Long 
Ann. 





Con 
4, 


102 








102 


69% 


Imp. 3 
p- cent. 


Ind. 
Stoc. 
212 


Spr.Ct. 
8. S. 


Stock. 


0.8. S.) 


India 
Bonds, 





211 


11 14 pr. 
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693 


103 
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12 9 pr. 
10 8 pr. 

















8 9 pr. 














caanuveneDays 


13 15 pr. 


‘I pr. 











Sunday 
220 194 





2194 19 
218 
218 19 
219 
Sunday 
Holiday 
219 

19h 
2194 
2184 


634 


674 
674 


664 


19 





Vve 
Sunday 
Holiday 
Holiday 
2164 174 
Holiday 





81684 
81684 


9 


684 77169 8% 


3 


81g 6 
86 54 
854 4 
854 4 
354 6 
864 4 


864 
364 * 
854 

35g 5 
85 44 


834 44 


16 14 pr. 











16 14 pr. 
14 pr. 
14 pr. 











10 11. pr. 








10 12 pr. 





10 12 pr. 








102% 


10 12 pr. 








9 11 pr. 


9 11 pr. 


Ex, Bills, 


4 dis. 
1 dis. 


Com. 
Bills. 
17 dis. 


Omnium. 
134 pr. 





1 dis. 
6 dis, 


23 dis. 


14 pr. | 





1 dis. 


oe 


1g pr. 





1 dis, 
1 dis. 





21 20 dis. 





Hooawh ae 


1 dis. 


— 


2 dis. 


1h apr. 
4 pr. 








1 pr. par. 
| pr.1 dis. 
par. 2 dis. 
1 2 dis. 
1 3d, 


1 2Qdis. 


dis. par. 





pr. par. 
| Zdis. 








§ dis. 





2 dis. par. 
2 dis. par. 
par. 2 dis. 
2 3 dis. 


3 dis. 
if 





dis. 





19 dis. 


dis. 


@h Shdis. 











Printed by J. Nichols and Son, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London. 
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Irish 5 per Ct. Oct. 12, 102. 
(RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Bank-Buildings, London.) 





South Sea Stock, Oct. 6, 77%. Oct. 22, "154. 





























